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INTBODUCTION 

To  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  anthor  has  been 

influenced  largely  by  the  lack  of  any  concrete  and 

popular  treatise  on  aerial  navigation. 
BOOFBANB      ^.^  ^j^^  ^^^^^   ^^  remedying  this 

condition  in  at  least  some  degree  it 
has  been  sought  to  produce  an  adequate,  up-to-date, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  presentation  of 
what  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  and 
alluring  fields  of  modem  engineering.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  it  has  seemed  desirable  to 
plan  a  volume  that  should  appeal  to  general  curiosity 
as  well  as  to  particular  interest  This  is  because  the 
subject  is  so  new  that  few  can  lay  any  claim  to  its  mas- 
tery, though  thousands  are  commencing  its  study. 

These  conceptions  of  the  need,  and  of  the  sort  of 
interest  to  be  met  by  a  book  of  this  character,  have 
dictated  the  inclusion  not  only  of  timely  and  authori- 
tative data  concerning  contemporary  successes,  but 
also  of  some  material  that  is  chiefly  historical— often 
the  history  of  now  discredited  mechanisms — as  a  help 
in  easily  and  clearly  conveying  to  the  casual  reader  a 
logical  idea  of  just  wCat  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  making  in  the  modem  science  of  aeronautics.    It 
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even  has  appeared  reasonable  to  venture  occasional 
suggestions  of  the  future — ^forecasts  intended  simply 
to  stimulate  still  doubtful  imaginations  rather  than  to 
invalidate  themselves  by  too-complicated  or  far-fetched 
premises.  Yet  in  such  prophecies  it  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  technically  versed  that  the  prophet 
is  sufficiently  safe  if  he  don  his  robe  without  too  reck- 
less a  disregard  of  his  limitations,  and  confine  himself 
to  impressing  upon  the  general  attention  only  such 
facts  as  are  already  evident  and  obvious  to  the  few 
spedalists  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  their  subject 

Necessarily  some  portion  of  the  matter  herein  pre- 
sented is  in  a  way  the  product  of  compilation.  It  being 
the  province  of  the  writer  at  a  task  of  this  sort  to 
record  rather  than  to  create,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  a  discrimi- 
nating and  consistent  addition  of  new  material  to  old, 
with  the  two  arranged  and  related  in  an  orderly  and 
informing  manner.  No  more  than  this  has  been 
attempted ;  if  no  less  has  been  accomplished  the  author 
will  feel  well  satisfied. 

The  publishers  join  with  the  author  in  the  hope 
that  this  book  may  help  to  stimulate  the  English- 
speaking  races  into  some  parallel  with  foreign  enthu- 
siasm in  aeronautics.  For  it  seems  as  true  as  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  nations  that  developed  the  Wright 
brothers,  Montgomery,  Chanute,  Langley,  Herring, 
Pilcher,  Stringfellow,  Wenham,  Hargrave,  Henson, 
Maxim,  McOurdy,  Curtiss,  and  others,  and  which  once 
were  found  always  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress 
in  science  and  invention,  are  replacing  their  one-time 
zeal  for  promising  innovations  and  scorn  of  hampering 
precedents  with  an  imitative  and  trailing  commer- 
cialism, of  which  there  already  has  been  at  least  one 
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other  snffident  example.  Certainly  it  is  an  ineseapable 
fact  that  the  less  tradition-trammeled  engineers  of 
continental  Europe  are  the  first  to  perceive  the  begin- 
nings of  the  practical  and  commercial  era  in  aero- 
nautics, just  as  thej  were  the  first  to  perceive  it  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile.  And  equally  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  British  governments, 
and  American  and  English  capitalists,  continue  con- 
spicuously tardy  in  their  recognition  of  the  newest  and 
least-limited  advance  in  the  history  of  transportation. 


Nothing  but   the   utmost   blindness   to   existing 
achiev^nents  can  continue  to  belittle  what  it  cannot 

comprehend.   Aerial  navigation  today 

n  I0VOBAX0B  ^^  ^^  more  a  joke  than  was  the  railway 

eighty  years  ago,  or  the  steamship 
seventy  years  ago,  or  the  automobile  ten  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  already  the  basis  of  a  vast  and 
progressing  industry,  founding  itself  surely  on  the 
most  advanced  discoveries  of  exact  science  and  the 
finest  deductions  of  trained  minds,  and  possessed  of 
a  future  that  in  its  sociological  as  well  as  in  its  engi- 
neering aspects  sooner  or  later  must  stir  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  dullest  skeptics.  Inevitably  it  is  a  matter 
of  perhaps  no  more  than  a  few  months — certainly  of 
no  more  than  a  few  years — ^af ter  this  is  written  when 
in  every  country  of  the  world  aerial  vehicles  will  enter 
upon  an  epoch  of  wide  development  and  application, 
the  far-reaching  reaction3  of  which  are  certain  to  carry 
significances  of  the  prof  oundest  import  to  every  phase 
of  civilization  and  every  activity  of  the  race. 

Han's  movements  about  the  idaart  he  inhabits  are 
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restricted  to  a  maximum  of  the  three  traversable  media 
with  which  he  can  come  in  physical  contact.  He  can 
THBSB  travel  by  land,  by  water — ^and  by 
TRAVSB8ABIJB  air.  Of  the  difficulties  of  these,  he  first 
*™^^  overcame  the  simplest,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected;  he  next  fell  to  devising  one  kind  and 
another  of  water  craft,  and  progressed  to  navigation 
of  the  seas;  and  now,  after  centuries  of  ineffective 
struggle,  he  is  beginning  to  apply  the  hard-won  les- 
sons of  his  slowly-accumulated  knowledge  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  air.  Of  the  three  media,  the  air  alone 
exists  over  the  earth's  entire  surface,  tiiius  demanding 
for  its  utilization  neither  specially-constructed  high- 
ways nor  restriction  of  journeys  such  as  limit  or  make 
costly  all  efficient  transportation  on  land  and  water. 
And,  more  than  this,  as  there  are  unknowable  forces 
greater  than  the  mere  opinions  and  activities  of  men 
so  is  it  only  consistent  with  experience  of  human 
progress  and  observation  of  the  eternal  logic  of  things 
to  recognize  that  sooner  or  later  mankind  must  con- 
quer this  last  highway  of  the  world,  thus  finally  assert- 
ing the  dominion  over  all  things  terrestrial  that  is 
declared  his  right  by  the  scriptures. 

Concerning  the  types  of  machines  that  will  survive, 

as  most  successfully  applicable  to  practical  and  com- 

^^^^  mercial  navigation  of  the  air,  present 

▲nt  OBAFT      knowledge  is  distinctly  informing.    It 

seems  rather  clearly  indicated,  for 
example,  that  the  ^^lighter-than-air"  type,  the  balloon, 
can  have  little  future  beyond  such  as  is  too  often 
founded  upon  the  activities  of  ignorant  inventors  or 
unscrupulous  promoters,  or  upon  the  thrills  it 
undoubtedly  affords  as  a  Gargantuan  spectacle.  As  is 
hereinafter  suggested  the  balloon  is  an  evasion  rather 
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than  a  solution  of  the  real  problems  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. It  floats  in  the  air  rather  than  navigates  it, 
wherefore  it  is  no  more  a  flying  machine  than  a  cork  in 
the  sea  is  an  ocean  liner.* 

The  helicopter  is  the  type  of  '^heavier-than-air'' 
machine  designed  to  ascend  by  the  action  of  one  or 
more  lifting  propellers,  rotating  on  vertical  axes.  The 
type  must  for  the  time  be  dismissed  as  without  present 
status  to  condemn  or  approve  it.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  more  than  one  engineer  of  unquestioned  eminence 
has  faith  in  it,  while  there  are  others  of  equal  standing 
who  as  positively  disapprove. 

The  term  omithopter  is  given  to  any  type  of 
heavier-than-air  machine  in  which  there  is  attempted 
imitation  of  nature's  wing  motions.  The  matter  of 
its  merits  comes  down  chiefly  to  the  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  reciprocating-wing  system  can  be 
made  superior  in  reliability  and  efficiency  to  the 
rotating-wing  system  that  constitutes  a  propeller. 
Probably  no  engineer  of  practical  abilities  will  con- 
tend that  it  can.  It  is  a  common  argument  that  birds, 
which  may  be  considered  the  flying  machines  par 
excellence,  fly  on  this  plan.  Admittedly  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  most  animals  walk  on  legs  and 
most  fishes  swim  with  tails  and  fins,  despite  which 
man  finds  that  with  wheels  and  screw  propellers  he 
can  secure  results  vastly  superior  to  any  that  are  to 
be  found  in  attempts  to  copy  nature's  medianisms 
more  closely.    It  is  a  point  deserving  of  regard  in 


*It  being  m  f  a«t,  howerer,  that  tlie  diil|^ble  ballooB  oditi,  and  that 
Ha  proUoiii  ara  aDllitlBg  tlM  aetMtlei  of  able  enginaera  and  powerful 
goireniBientay  for  thaaa  raaaona  it  will  barein  in  all  f aimeae  be  aeeorded 
aneh  attention  aa  seema  demanded  hy  iti  pieeent  promineBee  rather  than 
bj  ita  future  piMp^eta. 
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tkis  eouieetioq  ttmVtiie  real  reason  the  contintioiis 
rotatuKg  meoham9>i  is  uaknown  in  the  anunal  economy 
loay  ^  the  moat  asoeUe^t  one  that  it  is  not  available* 
A  wheel  or  any  similar  continnons-rotating  element  in 
a  BMchine  involves  a  eonplete  separation  of  parts, 
mere  contact  or  ju:9:taposition  bdng  snbstitnted  for  the 
eoinplete  strnetnral  eontinnity  that  is  rendered  impera- 
tiye  in  t)ie  natnral  inachine  by  nature's  self-contained 
processes  of  manqfactnTey  growth,  and  repair — ^proc- 
esses with  which  man^  Tnechanisms  are  not  handi- 
es^pedt  however  inperfeet  ttiey  may  be  in  other 
respects. 

The  aeroplane  is  far  and  away  the  most  promising 
of  lite  wveral  types  of  machines  in  so  far  as  any 

present  vision  can  discern.  This  type 
of  air  enii  is  sustained  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  air  rotations  and  streams 
Vide?  and  iMcljftcent  to  its  inclined  carved  surfaces, 
md  iA  nature  fivds  its  analogy  in  the  soaring  bird, 
and  particularly  in  certain  insects.  Ordinarily,  to  fly, 
9Jk  Mroplane  muet  keep  moving,  wherefore  it  must 
afctain  lateral  speed  before  it  can  rise,  and  must  retard 
to  a  stop  in  alighting.  Withook  exception  all  the  suc- 
eeases  recmtly  a^eved  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  been  with  curved-wing*  aeroplanes. 

Th0  queations  of  speed  and  flying  radius  are  still 
aome  way  from  any  sort  of  settlement.  Certainly  the 
•peeda  ultimately  attained  will  be  very  high,  but,  what 
ift  mote  to  ^e  point,  tiiey  will  be  easily  maintained. 
In  this  regard  aeriid  navigation  is  comparable  with 


•III  II  I    Hi  I . 

^n^  i«od«iA  ■ii^itilkw  •f  Mnsd  Mrf a0M  Ito  tlM  ink  OMf  of 
mflht  ■■miwimli  hm  aadft  Ite  ttm  ^'MHQptoM''  m  mintomn^  hat  it 

l»  k«.m  ftifft  iti^lf  iMMdieaUf  wf€m  tiM  kagoage, 
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travel  on  water  rather  than  with  trav^on  land, 
Tfiftyimn^  speeds  being  also  average  speeds  in  the  case 

of  the  steamship,  though  this  is  not 

^^E^ros^     the  case  with  land  locomotion.    In 

addition  to  its  other  advantages, 
high  speed  of  aerial  travel  may  prove  the  sonndest 
engineering  becanee  it  admits  of  sustaining  the 
heaviest  loads  upon  the  smallest  surfaces.  Another 
and  imperative  reason  for  speed  will  be  to  overcome 
adverse  winds.  To  progress  against  wind,  spcied 
higher  than  the  highest  wind  in  which  flying  is  to 
be  attempted  may  be  required.  The  limit  of  wind 
velocity  with  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  battle 
will  be  determined  mainly  by  conditions  of  starting 
and  landing. 

As  for  the  possible  radii  or  action — ^the  mazimnm 
distances  of  travel  without  return  to  a  base  or 
descent  to  the  earth  for  additional  si^plies  of  fuels^ 
lubricants,  etc. — ^it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that  the 
greater  the  radius  the  greater  the  utility.  Indeed,  the 
ability  to  combat  long-continued  adverse  winds,  appli- 
cation to  polar  and  other  exploration,  tmnsoeeanic 
travel,  and  sustained  rapid  transit  overland  may  hinge 
directly  upon  capadty  to  accomplish  great  distances  on 
minimums  of  supplies  and  f  ueL 

The  sizes  of  the  machines  that  will  be  built  is 
another  matter  for  the  future  to  detennine.  It  being 
a  law  of  geometry  that  the  areas  of  structures  inereasa 
with  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensi<Hi8,  while 
bulks  and  weights  increase  with  the  cubes,  it  is  evidMit 
that  at  some  point  the  gain  of  the  weights  over  the 
areas  will  impose  a  limit  that  cannot  be  passed. 
Against  this,  however,  is  the  likelihood  that  there  may 
not  be  much  use  for  large  craft.   Traffic  experts  agree 
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that  the  secret  of  all  rapid  transit  is  the  maintenance 
of  speedy  it  being  the  slowing^  down  and  the  stops  that 

chiefly  account  for  the  slow  average 

ABBOPLi^BS  ^P^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  despite  the  wonder- 
ful spurts  that  have  been  made  by 
land  vehicles  for  short  distances.  Most  evidently,  the 
existence  of  the  expensive  large-unit  vehicle  on  land 
is  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  for  highly-specialized, 
prepared  highwaysi  while  on  water  it  has  been  found 
an  essential  means  to  high  speeds  and  maximum 
safety.  In  the  air  conditions  will  be  different.  Here 
the  inexpensive  and  ideal  small-unit  vehicle,  suggested 
in  some  degree  by  the  automobile,  and  likewise  eman- 
cipating its  user  from  other  persons'  routes,  stops, 
and  time  schedules,  will  find  an  unlimited  field  for 
development.  Moreover,  such  development  will  pro- 
gress under  the  stimulus  of  lower  first  and  maintenance 
costs  than  apply  to  any  other  system  of  travel. 

Flying  machines  will  be  inexpensive  to  build 
because   their  construction  calls  for  little   use   of 

7XB8T  AMD      complex  f onus  in  resistant  metals. 

OPSBATDTO  Wood,  wirc,  and  fabric  of  common 
^^^^^  qualities  and  at  low  cost  are  almost 

the  extent  of  what  is  necessary,  barring  the  question 
of  motors,  which  will  be  cheaply  manufactured  in 
quantities,  to  standardized  designs.  And  even  more 
vital  than  mere  low  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  the 
fact  that  manufacture  will  not  require  the  facilities  of 
costly  factories,  but  can  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
possessed  of  the  requisite  data  and  an  ordinary  sort  of 
carpentering  ability. 

That  flying  machines  will  be  inexpensive  to  operate 
must  reasonably  follow  from  the  small  power  needed 
for  their  proptdsion  and  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
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no  working  parts  in  constant  destmctive  contact  with 
a  roadway.  Indeed,  the  transition  from  the  expedient 
of  confining  air  in  automobile  tires  to  the  utilization 
of  the  unconfined  air  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  vehicle 
support  is  rather  definitely  an  advance  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  order  of  engineering. 

Nor  are  these  questions  of  cost  in  any  sense  the 
least  important  factors  in  the  future  of  aerial  naviga- 

tion.    Modem  engineering  abounds  in 

THE  MORAL     examples  of  things  that  are  possible 


but  not  profitable.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
this  point,  that  limited  utilities  do  not  warrant  unlim- 
ited expenditures,  that  so  utterly  condemns  the  dirig- 
ible balloon*  With  flying  machines,  sufficing  for  the 
safe,  inexpensive,  and  rapid  conveyance  of  one  or  two 
persons,  cheaper  to  build  than  a  modem  motorcycle, 
there  enter  prospects  that  must  ultimately  loom  larger 
on  the  horizon  of  transportation  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  modem  society  than  even  so  great  a  prospect 
as  the  actual  accomplishment  of  aerial  navigation 
itself.  Laws,  customs,  and  conventions  must  fall  in 
the  tremendous  readjustments  that  will  ensue.  Many 
forms  of  social  trespass  will  have  to  be  fought  by 
removal  of  incentives  rather  than  by  attempts  at  pun- 
ishment, and  there  will  be  discovered  innumerable 
outlets  for  various  movements  for  race  improvement, 
which  the  iron  inflexibility  of  present-day  environment 
keeps  suppressed  and  silent- 
Questions  of  safety  are  ever  uppermost  in  most 
persons'   contemplations   of  aerial   travel.    To   the 

«-_«-         average  individual  let  there  be  said 

"^Sg'^  flying  machine  and  at  once  his  brain 

must  visualize  some  horrifying  con- 
ception of  an  unstable  craft  of  vague  outlines  and 
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terriUe  haiards,  precariously  poised  in  the  dondland 
at  an  inimitable  height  above  terra  firma.  How  dis- 
tinctly such  ideas  are  at  varianee  with  the  facts  has 
been  shown  by  the  Wright  brothers,  Farman,  Bleriot, 
and  others,  in  flying  for  mile  after  mile  only  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground.* 

People  are  prone  to  appraise  casualty  by  its  horror 
rather  than  by  its  statistics,  and  the  thought  of  one 
individual  tumbling  from  the  skies  grips  harder  on 
the  popular  imagination  than  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
scores  in  a  railway  accident  or  the  drowning  of  a  few 
hundreds  in  a  shipwreck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  more  factors  of  safety  in  present  and  pros- 
pective aerial  travel  than  at  first  appear,  even  to  the 
well-informed.  Besides  the  proved  practicability  of 
dose-to-the-ground  flighty  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
aeroplane  the  complete  stalnlity  of  the  tyi>e  as  a 
gUder.f  This  means  that  the  immediate  safety  at 
any  momwit  is  not  conting^it  upon  the  operation  of  a 
more-or^less  complicated  motor,  the  continued  func- 
tioning of  which  is  dep^ident  upon  the  unfailing 
operation  of  an  interconnected  aggregation  of  parts 
rapidly  revolving  or  reciprocating  under  heavy 
stresses.    On  the  contrary,  a  motor  is  necessary,  if 


^la  tefteMnf  Ouptein  Ijum  QmmMUiB  of  the  Freaeh  afiny  to 
opcnto  tto  Wiigbt  flytr,  Wittmr  Wiigfat  zeq[«irod  the  eontfol  of  the 
leren  to  be  retorned  to  him  whenever  the  meehine  was  steered  lowev 
thmn  two  meters  (6H  fwt)  or  higher  than  four  meters  (13  feet)  from 
the  gioxmdf  thns  iadfeating  that  he  eonsLdered  iniAiUty  to  keep  within 
tidflt  soae^  eyen  for  a  begivaery  as  deinitely  incompetent  drinng  as 
wonld  be  steering  out  of  the  road  with  an  automobile.  Bach  dose-to- 
the-groond  flight  is  partleolarlj  well  shown  in  the  photographs  lepio- 
dneed  in  Fignre  ISl. 

tThe  Wri^  maehlae  was  flfst  dsToloped  as  a  glider  without  a 
nuitiir.  and  in.  its  laisr  niAfjir^T»fmif>iififi  wiAjUila  Kas  Ivum  an  more  than 
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at  all,  only  to  maintain  continued  upward  or  bori- 
Bontal  travel,  the  ability  to  soar  reliably  at  a  flat  angle 
down  a  slant  of  air  being  contingent  only  upon  the 
continued  structural  integrity  of  non-moving  elements, 
or  at  worst,  of  elements  readily  made  very  strong  or 
even  provided  in  duplicate,  and  demanding  only  mod- 
erate and  occasional  control  adjustment  against  very 
light  stresses.  As  a  consequence,  the  only  risk  likely 
to  continue  ever-present  is  that  of  such  derangement 
or  the  encountering  of  such  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions as  may  compel  landing  upon  unfavorable  areas 
without  immediate  but  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Thus,  to  be  compelled  by  engine  failure  or 
adverse  weather  to  descend  in  a  desert  or  forest,  or  on 
rough  mountains,  would  restdt  in  a  situation  fairly 
comparable  to  that  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  of  a  de- 
railed train,  or  of  a  ditched  automobile,  rather  than 
in  one  ascribable  to  any  undue  and  inherent  hazard 
pertaining  to  the  new  conveyance  regardless  of 
the  conditions  of  its  use.  These  different  con- 
siderations will,  however,  doubtless  produce  defi- 
nite effects  on  the  progress  that  will  be  made, 
and,  as  progress  continues  and  engineering  resource 

one  oeeuion  driven  to  eonsiderable  aldtndeSy  the  engine  itopped  pnr- 
poeelj  or  inadvertentlj,  and  a  safe  eoarinf  deeeent  to  tke  ground  ae* 
eomplished.  Tlie  Moatgomeiy  maehinei  built  primarilj  aa  a  f Uder,  eaa 
be  dropped  npaide  down  in  the  air,  eten  with  loada,  and  toeh  is  ita 
antomatie  ttalnlity  that  it  Invariablj  lights  itself  and  eooMs  to  the 
ground  aa  gently  as  a  parachute.  The  Antoinette^  Bleriot,  Voisin, 
CurdflSy  R.  E.  P.  and  many  other  sneeessful  ityers  likewise  have  proved 
aaf  e  gUders  with  engines  stopped.  Particularly  signillcant  in  this  con- 
nection were  Latham's  two  descents^  enforced  by  engine  failure^  into 
the  waters  of  the  EngHsh  Qiannel — onee  without  eren  wetting  his  feet! 
Other  esperiences  showing  that  engine  failure  docs  not  neeessarily  mean 
serious  disaster  haTe  become  very  numerous  within  the  past  few  months, 
(May,  1910)  in  the  use  of  pracdcally  every  opermtiTe  aeroplane  tiiat  has 
been  built. 
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makes  of  the  trackless  air  an  unrestricted  highway 
of  ever-increasing  stability,  those  of  the  sky  pilots 
whose  temerity  is  greatest  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  and  more  venturesome  and  capable,  so  that  the 
development  of  the  flying  machine,  from  commencing 
with  cautious  flights  in  favorable  weather,  at  moderate 
speeds  and  low  altitudes,  and  over  surfaces  upon 
which  landing  is  comparatively  safe,  must  in  time  pro- 
gress to  exceedingly  rapid  travel  at  somewhat  greater 
heights,  and  with  less  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  to  the  character  of  the  surface  beneath. 
Aerial  navigation  offers  little  prospect  of  ever 
becoming  safe  to  the  extent  of  relieving  those  who 

take  it  from  the  common  chances  of 

emphatically  promise  that  its  hazards 
per  passenger  carried  a  given  distance  will  not  exceed 
the  corresponding  hazards  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
transportation.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
alone  exact  an  annual  toll  of  12,000  persons  killed  and 
72,000  injured,  yet  many  very  timid  individuals  think 
nothing  of  riding  for  hours  at  a  time,  at  speeds  of 
forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  miles  an  hour,  along  the  tops 
of  precipitous  embankments  and  over  unguarded 
bridges  and  trestles,  with  their  safety  never  for  a 
moment  independent  of  the  somewhat  precarious  hold 
of  thin  wheel  flanges  on  the  smooth  edges  of  narrow 
rails.  Thus  does  familiarity  breed  contempt.  Never- 
theless, compelled  to  a  choice  between  being  plunged 
to  the  ground  through  a  distance  of,  say,  fifteen  feet 
in  a  light,  elastic,  and  protecting  structure  of  wood, 
wire,  and  fabric,  against  the  proposition  of  rolling  a 
similar  distance  down  an  embankment,  surrounded  by 
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the  crashiiig  mass  of  a  railway  coach,  what  sane  indi- 
vidual wotdd  prefer  the  hazards  of  the  latter  t 

As  progress  continues  and  safefy  becomes  more 
and  more  assured  under  conservatiye  and  reasonable 

conditions,  the  timid  will  in  increasing 
™»iiMTD^  numbers  venture  first  trips  as  pas- 
sengers and  be  reassured  by  their 
experiences,  until  the  time  will  arrive  when  to  fear  to 
travel  by  air  will  be  to  dass  one  with  the  people  who 
today  are  afraid  to  dare  the  risks  of  rail  and  water 
travel.  A  gradual  overcoming  of  the  inertia  of  the 
mind  appears  to  be  an  essential  process  in  reconciling 
the  generality  of  people  to  innovations.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  many  institutions  of  the  longest  standing 
there  are  persistent  inconsistencies  in  many  people's 
attitudes.  For  example,  the  automobile,  which  com- 
pared ^^passenger-mile"  against  ''passenger-mUe"  is 
found  responsible  for  far  fewer  fatalities  than  regu- 
larly attend  the  use  of  horses,  still  is  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  death-dealing  juggernaut  by  many  normally 
sensible  persons.  Likewise,  it  is  commonplace  to  find 
people  thoroughly  hardened  to  travel  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous type  of  rail  vehicle,  the  street  car,  who  cannot 
restrain  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  thought  of  travel 
by  steamship,  which  is  statistically  provable  to  be  any 
number  of  times  safer.  At  the  time  this  is  written  the 
power-driven  heavier-than-air  flyer  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  only  eight  individuals  in  the 
whole  world,  despite  an  aggregate  of  experimental 
flights  totalling  fully  150,000  miles. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  commercial  applications  of 
aerial  vehicles  will  be  to  classes  of  service  involving 
minima  of  human  risk  with  maxima  of  utilify— serv- 
ices such  as  the  conveyance  at  high  speed  of  special 
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classes  of  mail  and  express  matter  by  aeroplanes,  each 
requiring  for  its  management  only  a  single  operator, 

or  the  rapid  distribution  of  news- 
*  ,•«•  ,^  *  -*.«.^    paper  matrices  and  illustrations  under 

smmar  conditions.  Next  may  come 
the  daring  spirits  who  will  take  desperate  chances  in 
the  exploration  and  prospecting  of  remote  and  unset- 
tled regions — ^not  to  consider  the  red-blooded  few  who 
from  the  beginning  find  in  navigation  of  the  air  a 
new  means  of  reckless  sport  and  dangerous  recreation, 
chiefly  interesting  in  the  improvements  that  result 
from  their  successes  and  the  lessons  that  are  gleaned 
from  their  mishaps. 

To  any  one  who  has  kept  abreast  of  recent  progress 
it  is  genuinely  amazing  that  there  are  still  so  many 
who  question  this  matter  of  commercial  applica- 
tions. Many  who  even  concede  that  the  flying  machine 
may  find  important  application  in  warfare  and  meet 
Willi  considerable  success  in  sport,  still  are  disposed 
to  deny  that  it  ever  can  find  extensive  use  as  a  common- 
place, every-day  means  of  transportation.  Such  per- 
sons mistake  the  bounds  of  their  own  knowledge  for 
defects  in  the  thing  examined,  and  see  in  every  failure 
of  an  experimental  mechanism,  no  matter  to  what 
cause  due,  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a  whole  propo- 
sition, and  when  they  find  themselves  astute  enough 
to  glimpse  a  limitation,  no  matter  how  trifling,  its  sub- 
traction from  the  original  quantity  clearly  leaves  a 
remainder  of  ssero.  Yet  an  inability  to  fly  at  all 
through  not  knowing  how  is  a  distinctly  different 
thing  from  a  mere  cessation  of  flight  from  br.eak- 
down.  The  first  leaves  mankind  as  positively  unable 
to  travel  in  the  air  as  to  travel  to  Mars.  The  second 
is  with  perfect  reasonableness  comparable  with  such 
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negative  disabilities  as  broken  flangesi  punctured  tires, 
leaking  hulls,  and  the  like,  which  similarly  may  termi- 
nate particular  trips  by  particular  means  in  delay  and 
even  in  death. 

As  for  limitations,  it  certainly  is  to  be  admitted, 
for   example,    that    the    aeroplane    appears    totally 

unsuited  for  urban  travel.     In  its 
UMTTATiONS     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  successful  foHus  it  re- 


quires  special  devices  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderable clear  and  unobstructed  areas  for  starting 
and  alighting.  But  for  interurban  travel,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  limitations  fail  to  constitute  objections  of 
material  magnitude.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
expecting  the  aeroplane  to  find  its  utility  by  developing 
a  facility  in  maneuvering  through  mazes  of  wires  and 
alighting  amid  street  traffic  than  there  would  be  for 
condenming  Atlantic  liners  because  they  have  to  dock 
at  Hoboken  instead  of  sailing  up  Broadway.  Undoubt- 
edly the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
quite  as  reasonable  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
aerial  voyages  should  involve  the  presence  of  special 
launching  and  landing  facilities,  as  it  is  that  railway 
trains  should  travel  from  station  to  station.  No  type 
of  transportation  is  unlimitedly  flexible.  Bail  vehicles 
are  confined  to  rails,  automobiles  must  keep  to  roads 
or  good  surfaces,  water  craft  cannot  leave  the  water, 
bicycles  require  at  least  a  fair  path,  and  not  even 
beasts  of  burden  and  men  walking  can  disregard  all 
topographical  difficulties.  Against  these,  surely  the 
ability  of  the  air  vehicle  to  progress  in  an  air  line  at 
its  high  and  maintained  speed  from  selected  start  to 
selected  destination,  always  regardless  of  what  may 
be  beneath,  and  ever  ready  should  necessity  compel  to 
settie  under  control  and  without  inmiediate  danger 
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upon  any  fair  area  of  unenciunbered  land  or  water 
space,  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  flexibility  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  offset  the  lack  of  other  sorts. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  for  expecting  that 
small  aeroplanes  and  helicopters  may  arrive  ultimately 
at  such  reliability  and  perfection  of  control  that  it 
will  be  feasible  to  direct  them  from  or  upon  atanost  any 
place  that  affords  space  to  accommodate  them. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  relation  of  aerial 
navigation  to  war — ^it  appearing  more  than  probable 

that  this  latest  of  man's  inventions 

m^^'aw^m.  ^^  serve  first  in  adding  to  the  ter- 
rors of  and  then  in  the  laying  of  this 
grim  specter  of  the  centuries.  For  aside  from  all 
mere  tactical  questions  of  airships  versus  battleships 
it  is  most  of  all  to  be  considered,  as  a  very  few  mili- 
tary authorities  have  pointed  out,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flying  machine  there  is  placed  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  strong  com- 
batants alike,  a  weapon  capable  of  as  effective  and 
unpreventable  direction  against  the  kings,  congresses, 
presidents,  and  diplomats  who  declare  war  as  it  is  of 
direction  against  the  fighting  men  on  the  faraway 
battlefronts.  Already  more  than  one  great  military 
and  naval  captain  has  suffered  disquieting  visions  of 
what  will  happen  when,  maneuvering  unopposed  and 
unseen  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  not  merely  one 
or  a  few,  but  veritable  swarms  of  light  aeroplanes,  in 
twenty-thousand  lots  costing  no  more  than  single 
dreadnoughts,  commence  trailing  assortments  of  high 
explosives  at  the  ends  of  thousand-foot  lengths  of 
piano  wire,  over  cities  and  palaces  and  through  fleets 
and  armies. 

Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  disparage  the 
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fiLghting  utility  of  the  aeroplane,  basing  their  views  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  exceedingly 
difficxQt  to  drop  bombs  with  any  considerable  accuracy 
from  great  heights.  But  from  a  slow-moving  aero- 
plane flying  very  low  it  shonld  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cast  generons  parcels  of  picric  acid  or  fulminate  of 
mercury  into  the  twenty-foot  diameters  of  a  battle- 
ship's funnels.  The  answer  that  such  an  attempt 
might  be  foiled  by  the  use  of  searchlights  and  quick- 
firing  guns  is  one  that  contemplates  attack  by  only 
one  or  two  of  the  air  craft,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
certed descent  of  a  whole  host  of  such  emissaries  of 
destruction,  each  manned  by  a  competent  and  deter- 
mined crew,  realizing  that  if  only  one  of  the  wasp-like 
swarm  achieves  its  purpose  the  picking  off  of  a  few 
by  lucky  shots  or  extraordinary  gunnery  will  be  fear- 
fully avenged. 

Fancy  for  a  moment  the  disillusionment  to  come 

when  in  some  great  conflict  of  the  future  a  splendid 

up-to-date  battleship  fleet  of  the  traditional  order,  with 

traditional  sailors,  traditional  admiral,  and  traditional 

tactics,  finds  itself  beset  in  midseas  by  a  couple  of 

great,  unarmored,  liner-like  hulls,  engined  to  admit  of 

speeds  and  steandng  radii  such  as  will  permit  them 

jjf  to  pursue  or  run   away  from  any 

ncAODTATivB    armored  craft  yet  built,  and  designed 

vnatAXOA      ^^    ^j^^j,    j^j    lei^A    decks    for 

aeroplane  launching.  Conceive  them  provided  with 
storage  room  for  hundreds  of  demountable  aeroplanes, 
with  fuel,  repair  facilities,  and  explosives,  and  with 
housing  for  a  regiment  or  two  of  expert  air  navi- 
gators. Then  picture  the  terribly  one-sided  engage- 
ment that  will  ensue  —  the  thousands  of  tons  and 
millions   of   dollars'   worth   of   cunningly-fashioned 
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mechanism  all  but  impotent  against  the  unremitted, 
harrying,  and  reinforced  attacks  from  aloft,  and 
unable  either  to  escape  from  or  give  chase  to  the 
enemy's  floating  bases  of  supplies,  which,  ever  warned 
and  convoyed  by  their  aerial  supports,  will  unreach- 
ably  maneuver  out  of  gun  range,  picking  up  from  the 
water,  reprovisioning,  remanning,  launching  and 
relaunching  their  winged  messengers  of  death  until 
the  cold  waters  close  over  the  costly  armada  of  some 
nation  that  has  refused  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
progress. 

The  question  of  aerial  travel  over  water  is  one  of 
particular  significances.   Water  areas,  in  common  with 

the   atmosphere,   possess   a   quality 

ovm^^^BB     *^**  ^^®®  ^^*  pertain  to  land  —  the 

quality  of  uniformity.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  just  so  soon  as  means  are  devised  for 
launching  aeroplanes  over  water,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
plane under  surfaces,  boat  convoys  (as  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph),  or  any  other  serviceable 
expedient,  the  way  is  at  once  opened  to  the  establish- 
ment of  transaquatic  mail  lines  utilizing  craft  pro- 
vided with  hull-like  floats  and  made  capable  of  flying 
with  almost  perfect  safety  just  above  the  wave  crests. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  to  be  anticipated  that  the  institu- 
tion of  some  such  service  may  constitute  the  first 
serious  commercial  exploitation  of  the  aeroplane.  A 
special  incentive  to  experiment  in  this  direction  is 
the  low  speed  of  even  the  fastest  present  water  travel, 
by  contrast  affording  to  the  flying  machine  an  advan- 
tage that  it  does  not  yet  possess  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  speeds  of  land  travel.  The  still  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  flying  radius  and  motor  reliability  can  be  at 
the  outset  tentatively  evaded  by  establishing  the  firsC 
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Bervices  over  the  shorter  distancesi  or  by  stationing 

patrol  boats  with  fuel  supplies  at  necessary  intervals. 

It  is  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  practical 

utility  of  the  flying  machine  is  no   longer  to  be 

oovavnaoM     ^^^^*^-     ^®    ^^7   questions    are 

those  of  the  exact  methods  of  realiz- 
ing these  utilities,  and  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion when  realized.  People  begin  to  see  that 
it  is  absurd  to  characterize  as  impossible  what 
has  been  long  accomplished.  The  bird  flies,  and  there 
is  nothing  occult  about  either  the  mechanism  of  the 
bird  or  the  laws  of  its  operation.  Not  even  the  soaring 
feats  of  the  bird  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  aerody- 
namics or  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  how- 
ever they  may  scandalize  some  pedantic  conceptions 
of  these  laws.  Difficulties  are  no  greater  than  the 
knowledge  required  to  surmount  them,  and  knowledge 
is  accumulating  hour  by  hour.  The  time  is  arriving 
when  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  maneuver  a  flying 
machine  than  it  is  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Both  are  dis- 
tinctly mechanical  inventions,  both  tend  unfailingly  to 
develop  from  inferior  to  superior  forms,  and  both 
have  had  to  encounter  various  skepticisms. 

Here  to  digress  for  a  moment — ^let  the  doubter  just 
consider  this  case  of  the  bicycle,  less  as  an  analogy  in 
mechanism  than  an  analogy  in  mental  attitudes.  Think 
of  a  '^trained  engineer''  or  ''conservative  business 
man"  of  a  few  years  ago  confronted  with  a  modem 
''safety",  exhibited  with  the  assertion  that  here  was  a 
vehicle  of  perfectly  practical  utilities,  inexpensive  to 
build  and  operate,  capable  of  considerable  speeds  under 
an  ordinarily  vigorous  rider,  and  perfectly  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  old  people  and  children  under  ordi- 
nary traffic  conditions.   Fancy  the  derision  —  the  criti- 
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cism  that  would  be  leveled  at  the  pneumatic  tires,  the 
strictures  that  would  be  visited  upon  the  light  construc- 
tion, and,  above  all,  the  ridicule  that  would  be  heaped 
upon  the  proposition  of  requiring  from  ordinary  people 
the  balancing  instinct  of  the  acrobat  —  then,  perhaps, 
some  appreciation  will  be  had  of  the  way  most  present- 
day  opinions  on  aeronautics  will  fit  conditions  five 
years  from  now. 

And  if  all  this  insistence  brings  the  reader  to  some 
belief  that  possibly,  after  all,  this  epic  development  in 
transportation  is  upon  us,  what  of  the  changes  it  must 
involve — ^the  far-reaching  influences  it  must  inevitably 
exert  in  all  possible  fields  of  human  thought  and 
activity?  Ponder  the  romance  of  it  —  the  certainty 
that  it  must  completely  reorganize  more  than  one  fun- 
damental factor  of  the  present  social  order.  And 
believe — ^as  one  must  unless  lost  to  all  optimism  and 
faith — ^that  even  present  ills  work  for  ultimate  good, 
and  inquire  what  it  will  mean  to  live  under  skies 
thronged  with  aerial  fleets,  to  live  in  a  world  from 
which  the  artificial  barriers  of  national  boundaries  and 
the  natural  barriers  of  physical  characteristics  are  by 
advancing  intelligence  erased  past  re-establishment. 

What  must  be  the  result  when,  with  a  means  of 
travel  limited  neither  by  difficulties  of  topography  nor 
by  the  shores  of  the  seas,  lending  itself  perfectly  to 
individual  use  but  not  at  all  to  the  uses  of  monopolyi 
and  not  confined  to  the  narrownesses  of  specially  built 
highways,  the  greatest  freedom  the  individual  can 
possess — ^the  freedom  of  travel  far  and  wide  at  will — 
is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  vehicles  of  the  skies,  vehicles 
that  will  prove  cheaper  to  own,  maintain,  and  operate 
than  any  other  vehicles  that  have  ever  existed ! 

Travel  on  land  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it 
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is  slow,  ineffidenti  expensive,  and  inflexible.  Travel 
on  water  will  become  a  mere  adjunct  to  that  of  the  air. 
The  world  will  be  narrowed  by  the  speeds  attained. 
Tariff  and  exclusion  laws  will  be  annulled  through  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  their  enforcement.  And  the 
skies  will  be  as  thronged  with  the  craft  of  man's  devis- 
ing as  they  are  today  with  the  fowl  of  the  air. 

Throughout  the  territories  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth  there  will  appear  the  leveled,  circular,  landing 
areas,  perhaps  provided  with  strange-appearing  start- 
ing devices  and  probably  bordered  with  low,  capacious, 
shed-like  housings.  Automobiles  will  be  at  hand  to 
afford  rapid  transportation  to  the  business  centers  of 
adjoining  communities. 

There  will  develop  a  technique  and  a  language  of 
aerial  navigation,  and  experts  will  become  skilled  in 
contending  with  the  perversity  of  special  mechanisms, 
in  starting  and  landing  under  difficult  circmnstances, 
in  battling  with  fog  and  rain  and  storm,  in  taking 
advantage  of  air  currents  at  different  levels,  and  in 
seeking  out  the  lanes  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
add  to  their  speed  the  sweep  of  the  trade  winds. 

And  over  all  will  soar  with  the  ease  of  the  gull  or 
drive  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  the  myriad 
ships  of  the  air,  transforming  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
Of  many  sizes  and  at  many  altitudes,  midgets  and  levi- 
athans, close  to  the  earth  and  up  in  the  clouds — ^in  the 
days  the  shadows  of  their  wings  will  speed  over  every 
comer  of  all  the  lands  and  seas,  and  in  the  nights  of 
that  future  time  the  eye-like  gleams  of  their  search- 
lights win  mingle  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
beacons  of  science  and  romance  and  progress  and 

brotiherhood.  Viorou  Lottohmd. 

Chioaqo,  ^ovemoer,  1909. 
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CHAPTEE  ONE 

THE  ATMOSPHERE 

At  least  a  brief  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere^  as  the  medium 
through  which  all  aerial  vehicles  must  travel  and 
from  which  they  must  derive  their  support,  has  a 
logical  place  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

EXTENT 

The  extent  of  the  gaseous  envelope  that  sur* 
rounds  the  earth  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much 
investigated  by  physicists.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  the  air,  the  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
approximate  mass  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  especially 
difi&cult  to  compute  the  total  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  found  to  be  abouty.TnrJ.innr  of  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

Determination  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
is  a  more  difficult  problem,  whether  it  be  attempted 
by  purely  mathematical  methods  or  reasoned  more 
or  less  empirically  from  such  observations  as  are 
available.  Were  the  air  of  uniform  density  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  its  limit  of  height  it  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  that  this  upper  limit  (termed 
by  scientists  the  "height  of  the  homogeneous  at- 
mosphere'') would  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  26,166 
feet — Slower  than  the  highest  mountain  tops — but 
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since  fhe  air  decreases  in  density  at  an  increasing 
ratio  as  the  pressure  due  to  air  above  grows  less 
with  each  increase  in  height,  until  the  atmosphere 
attenuates  by  imperceptible  graduations  into  a 
perfect  vacuum,  no  known  calculated  solution  of 
its  ultimate  height  can  be  closely  depended  upon. 

The  greatest  heights  above  sea  level  to  which 
man  has  actually  ascended  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  reached  with  balloons,  Glaisher  and  Ooxwell 
(see  Page  74)  having  attained  a  probable  height 
of  29,520  feet,  while  Berson  and  Siiring  (see  Page 
75)  undoubtedly  reached  an  altitude  of  35,400  feet. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  explored  to  much 
greater  heights  by  "sounding  balloons''  (see  Page 
75),  the  greatest  height  on  record  having  been 
reached  by  a  balloon  of  this  type  released  from 
Uccle,  Belgium,  on  November  5,  1908.  As  shown 
by  self-registering  instruments  attached  to  this 
balloon,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  29,040  meters  (95,275 
feet),  over  eighteen  miles. 

Estimates  based  on  the  calculated  heights  of 
meteors  at  the  times  when  they  commence  to  be- 
come limiinous  from  friction  with  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere have  been  held  to  indicate  that  this  must 
extend,  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  state,  to  a  height 
of  200  miles.  Other  authorities  contend  that  the 
extreme  upper  limit  cannot  be  over  100  miles  high. 
In  any  case,  it  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the 
barometric  pressures  recorded  at  great  heights 
(see  Page  56)  that  |  of  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
below  30,000  feet,  ^  below  43,000  feet,  and 
|4f  below  95,275  feet 
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PEOPEETIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  atmosphere  being  chiefly  composed  of  sev- 
eral common  forms  of  matter,  its  principal  phys- 
ical properties  and  characteristics  have  been  well 
investigated. 

WEIGHT 

According  to  Begnault,  air  at  sea  level,  freed 
absolutely  from  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxid,  and 
ammonia,  weighs  .0012932  grams  to  the  cubic  cen- 
timeter at  zero  Centigrade,  under  a  pressure  of 
760  millimeters  of  mercury  in  the  latitude  of  Paris 
(48''  50^  N.),  and  at  a  height  of  60  meters  above 
sea  leveL  In  English  equivalents  this  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  .080681  pound  to  the  cubic  foot — 
or  12.384  cubic  feet  to  the  pound — at  sea  level  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  0.  Ordinarily,  not 
freed  from  water  vapor  and  other  impurities,  air 
at  sea  level,  at  32**  P.,  can  be  taken  to  weigh  very 
close  to  .080728  poimd  to  the  cubic  foot. 

At  any  height  above  sea  level  a  given  volume 
of  the  atmosphere  weighs  an  amount  less  than  a 
similar  volume  at  sea  level  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  barometric  pressure,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal.  Thus,  at  the  29,000  feet 
reached  in  the  Coxwell  and  Glaisher  balloon  ascent 
the  weight  of  the  air  was  only  .052171  pound  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

The  weight  of  the  air  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles,  particu^ 
larly  in  the  case  of  lighter-than-air  constructions, 
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since  these  are  enabled  to  float  only  by  being 
lighter  than  the  volume  of  air  they  displace.  With 
heavier-than-air  machines  the  weight  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  sustained  by  the  quantity  of  air  acted 
upon,  varjdng  with  area  of  surfaces,  rapidity  of 
the  action,  and  mass  of  the  air  affected. 

COMPOSITION 

Air  consists  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
mechanically  admixed  (not  chemically  combined) 
in  the  proportion  of  about  21  volumes  of  oxygen 
to  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  (by  weight  the  propor- 
tions are  23.16  units  of  oxygen  to  76.77  of  nitro- 
gen). In  addition  to  these  principal  ingredients 
air  carries  minute  quantities  of  many  other  con- 
stituents, some  of  which  appear  in  the  constant 
proportions  indicative  of  normal  components, 
while  others  are  variable  with  locality  and 
circumstance. 

Among  the  more  evident  of  these  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  are  water  vapor,  car- 
bon dioxid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  argon,  helium, 
neon,  krypton,  and  ozone,  besides  quantities  of 
dust,  germs,  and  other  minute  solid  particles  held 
in  suspension.  The  water  vapor  may  represent  as 
much  as  24  parts  by  weight  of  saturated  warm 
air,  but  ordinarily  the  quantity  is  much  less.  The 
carbon-dloxid  content  varies  from  .0043  in  the 
country  to  as  much  as  .07  or  even  .1  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  air  in  cities.  This  gas,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  from  which  it  is 
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constantly  given  off  as  a  waste  product  of  the  con- 
tinuous oxidation  of  the  blood  that  is  essential  to 
life,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  bears  the  relation 
of  a  food,  thus  beautifully  disclosing  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  interlink 
with  one  another.  For  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants 
there  constantly  goes  on  a  mysterious  absorption 
and  fixation  of  the  carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxid 
of  the  atmosphere,  apparently  by  some  not  under- 
stood action  of  the  green  chlorophyl  they  contain, 
while  the  oxygen  thus  freed  from  its  combination 
is  in  this  case  the  waste  product. 

Argon  constitutes  about  .01  of  air.  The  total 
amount  of  ammonia  and  other  less  important 
gases  is  probably  less  than  .01  in  the  lower  atmos- 
phere, though  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
some  of  these  gases  to  be  more  abundant  above. 
The  ammonia  in  air  is  generally  stated  as  amoimt- 
ing  to  about  .000006  of  the  total  weight,  while  neon 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  .00001.  Both 
argon  and  helium  have  been  determined  to  exist 
at  all  heights  up  to  46,000  feet,  but  above  this 
height  no  helium  has  been  detected.  Ozone,  which 
is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  varies  from  none 
in  cities  to  .0000015  in  the  coimtry,  and  is  more 
abundant  in  summer,  especially  during  thunder- 
storms and  high  winds.  The  amount  of  dust  in 
the  air  is  much  the  greatest  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  so  closely  confined 
that  baUoonists  are  frequently  able  to  discern 
definite  dust  levels  at  certain  heights. 
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LIQUEFACTION  AND  SOLIDIFICATION 

Almost  every  known  form  of  matter,  whether 
normally  apx>earing  as  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  can 
by  sufficient  change  in  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  be  made  to  assume  any  of  these 
three  conditions.  Thus  the  hardest  rocks  and  the 
strongest  metals  can  be  melted  into  liquids  and 
volatilized  into  gases,  while  practically  all  known 
liquids  can  be  solidified — ^as  in  the  familiar  case 
of  the  freezing  of  water.  Likewise,  the  lightest 
gases,  when  subjected  to  sufficient  cold  and  pres- 
sure, assume  first  a  liquid  and  then  a  solid  form. 
Air  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  becoming  a  liquid 
at — ^220°  Fahrenheit  under  a  pressure  of  574 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — or  less,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  lower.  Further  cooling  causes  it  to  become 
solid,  though  the  temperatiure  required  to  pro- 
duce this  condition  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  at- 
tained only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Liquid  air,  because  of  its  compact  form  as  a 
source  of  oxygen,  and  its  expansion  into  the  gas- 
eous form  at  high  pressure  upon  exposure  to  or- 
dinary atmosphere  temperatures,  often  has  been 
proposed  as  a  source  of  stored  energy  for  motors, 
but  so  far  no  such  application  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

AIR  IN  MOTION 


in  motion  possesses  properties  that  are 
very  little  understood,  the  laws  of  its  dynamic 
actions  and  reactions  not  having  been  gener- 
ally investigated  or  formulated.   Particularly  with 
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reference  to  the  ox>eration  of  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines is  this  the  case.  Indeed,  more  than  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  ph3rsicistSy  even  in  compara- 
tively recent  years,  has  positively  declared  aerial 
navigation  to  be  impossible,  basing  his  conclusions 
upon  difficulties  encountered  in  reconciling  the 
idea  of  man  flight  with  established  hjrpotheses 
of  aerodynamics.  Air,  possessing  almost  perfect 
elasticity  in  addition  to  its  weight,  fluidity,  and 
other  qualities,  cannot  be  set  in  any  but  the  most 
simple  movements  without  occasioning  a  multi- 
tude of  resultants  that  are  so  utterly  complex  and 
involved  as  almost  to  defy  anal3rsis.  The  result  is 
that  even  such  comparatively  simple  phenomena 
as  those  of  the  movement  of  air  in  pipes  and  in 
jets  are  only  understood  in  a  general  way,  while 
the  work  of  most  investigators  of  flight  problems 
has  had  to  be  almost  purely  empirical,  or,  when 
mathematical,  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  one 
conspicuous  exception  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar  is  found  in  the  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Montgomery,  whose  con- 
clusions are  outlined  in  the  article  printed  in 
Chapter  4. 

Of  the  dynamic  properties  of  air,  the  most  im- 
portant from  present  standpoints  are  its  inertia, 
elasticity,  and  viscosity. 

INEBTIA  ^ 

Air,  in  common  with  all  other  matter  having 
weight,  exhibits  the  various  phenomena  of  inertia, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  tendency  of  a  mass  to 
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remain  at  rest,  or  to  continue  in  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  mitil  acted  upon  by  some  disturb- 
ing or  retarding  force.  Naturally,  air  being  much 
lighter  than  solid  and  liquid  forms  of  matter,  its 
inertia  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  heavier 
substances.  But  that  imder  favorable  conditions 
this  is  a  factor  to  reckon  with  is  abundantly  proved 
throughout  a  great  range  of  natural  phenomena, 
from  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  extraordinary  vaga- 
ries of  cyclone  action.  In  fact,  as  one  great  in- 
vestigator has  tersely  expressed  a  prof oimd  truth 
in- form  to  be  appreciated  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
^^the  air  is  hard  enough  if  it  is  hit  fast  enough/^ 

ELASTICTTY 

The  property  of  elasticity  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental qualities  that  distinguish  air  and  other 
gases  from  liquids.  Air  and  other  gases  are  in 
fact  the  only  perfectly  elastic  substances  known — 
that  is,  the  only  substances  that  will  withstand 
compression  to  an  indefinite  extent  and  for  in- 
definite periods  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
losing  their  ability  fully  to  recover  the  original 
volmne.  Gases  compressed  under  thousands  and 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  for  no  matter  how  long  a  x>^riod,  in- 
stantly and  unfailingly  expand  to  any  extent  per- 
mitted by  release  of  the  pressure. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  this  property  that,  under 
favorable  conditions,  makes  for  the  high  ef&ciencies 
realized  with  suitably-designed  mechanisms  for 
operating  on  masses  of  air  see  Page  255). 
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VISCOSITY 

Viscosity  is  a  proi)erty  of  fluids  closely  com- 
parable to  the  cohesion  of  solids  and  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  to  occasion 
friction  when  driven  against  or  past  one  another. 
The  viscosity  of  air  is  often  stated  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  water  (not  i)er  unit  of  volume, 
but  per  unit  of  weight),  but  tiiere  is  reason  for 
doubting  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  How- 
ever, it  is  at  least  true  that  air  possesses  viscosity, 
and  that  this  sets  up  increasing  resistances  to 
movement  as  the  speed  of  the  movement  rises. 
The  question  of  skin  friction  on  aeroplane  and 
propeller  surfaces  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
viscosity  of  air. 

METEOEOLOGT 

The  matters  of  climatic  conditions,  storm 
phenomena,  and  temx)erature,  and  barometric  and 
electrical  conditions  in  the  atmosphere  must  all, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  both  present  and  future  air  navigators. 

Meteorological  conditions  may  be  broadly 
grouped  in  two  classes — ^the  first  comprised  of  con- 
ditions of  a  primary  or  static  character,  and  there- 
fore not  directly  inconsistent  with  fair  weather^ 
while  the  second  class  includes  such  meteorological 
phenomena  as  are  directly  related  to  winds  and 
storms. 

Generally  sx)eaking,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental or  primary  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  at- 
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mosphere  in  a  given  period  in  any  locality — 
changes  in  temperature,  changes  in  barometric 
pressure,  and  changes  in  humidity.  Secondary  ef- 
fects, usually  rather  definitely  resultant  from  the 
foregoing,  are  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  its 
precipitation — ^in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail — 
and  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  form  of  winds. 

TEMPEBATUBE 

Besides  the  seasonal  variations  in  temperature, 
which  vary  greatly  with  locality,  there  is  the  re- 
markably uniform  lowering  of  temi)erature  with 
increase  of  height,  the  atmosphere  being  warmest 
at  or  near  the  surface  at  sea  level  and  progressive- 
ly colder  at  greater  altitudes,  as  is  evident  in  the 
phenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on  high  mountains, 
even  in  warm  climates. 

Observations  with  sounding  balloons  have  dis- 
covered temperatures  lower  than  — IW  F.  at  great 
heights,  with  — 50**  commonly  prevailing,  even  in 
sununer.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded 
at  the  earth's  surface  is  — 90^  F.,  observed  in  Si- 
beria— ^this  degree  of  cold  exceeding  any  that  has 
been  recorded  elsewhere  on  the  surface,  even  in 
polar  exploration.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range 
are  temperatures  of  about  140°  above  zero  Fahren- 
heit, noted  in  India,  the  Sahara,  the  southwestern 
United  States,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
desert  and  equatorial  regions  of  the  world. 

The  following  two  tables  of  sounding-balloon 
records  will  be  of  interest: 
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FBOH  8A!MT  LOUIS,  HAT  6,  1006       FROM  SAINT  LOUIS,  HAT  10,  1906 


Height  Abots 
SiALaysL 


TiMPnUlTUBB 


Height  Abotb 
BsaLitbl 


TIMFBBATURI 


57.2*  p. 
46.4*  P. 
81.2*  P. 
21.2*  P. 
15.8*  P. 
17.6*  P. 
6.0*  P. 


628  feet 

8,281  feet 

6,562  feet 

9,848  feet 

18.128  feet 

16.404  feet 

10.685  feet 

32.808  feet —52.6*  P. 

26,247  feet — 29.2*  P. 

29.527  feet —40.0*  P. 

82,808  feet —62.6*  P. 

36,089  feet —50.8*  P. 

89,870  feet — 49.0*  P. 

42,661  feet —54.4*  P. 

46,982  feet —56.2*  P. 

49,212  feet —59.0*  P. 


68.0*  P. 
69.0*  P. 
46.4*  P. 
87.2*  P. 
21.2*  P. 

—  6.8*  P. 

—  2.2*  P. 


628  feet 

8,281   feet 

6.562   feet 

9,848   feet 

18.128   feet 

16,404   feet 

19.686   feet 

22.966   feet —26.6*  P. 

26,247   feet —82.8*  P. 

29.527   feet —46.4*  P. 

82,808   feet —59.0*  P. 

86.089   feet —76.0*  P. 

89.870  feet -70.6*  P. 

42.651   feet —67.0*  P. 

45.982   feet —70.6*  P. 

49.212   feet —72.4*  P. 

52,898  feet —68.8*  P. 

64,298  feet —67.0*  P. 


A  remarkable  feature  well  shown  in  the  above 
is  the  ^^permanent  inversion  layer'',  or  isothermal 
stratum,  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  it  being  noted 
that  at  from  33,000  to  49,000  feet— beginning  just 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains — ^a 
minimum  temperature  is  reached,  after  which  there 
tends  to  be  a  slight  but  fairly  regular  rise.  This 
change  has  been  discovered  to  exist  all  over  the 
world — ^in  both  the  tropical  and  temi)erate  zones, 
near  the  arctic  circle,  and  over  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
In  the  record  ascent  of  the  sounding  balloon  from 
Uccle  (see  Page  44)  the  lowest  temperature 
registered  was  —108.6^  F.,  at  42,323  feet.  At 
95,275  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  reached,  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  — 82.12°  F. 

In  the  Berson  and  Sirring  ascent,  on  December 
4,  1894,  the  lowest  temperature — at  28,750  feet — 
was  — 54®  F.  At  the  start  in  Berlin  the  tempera- 
ture was  37"^  P. 
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BABOMETBIC  PBES8I7BE 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the 
barometric  pressure,  varies  with  height,  tempera- 
ture, and  latitude.  As  is  elsewhere  explained 
herein,  by  far  the  most  considerable  variations  are 
those  due  to  height,  for  which  reason  a  high-grade 
aneroid  barometer  constitutes  a  very  accurate 
means  of  estimating  altitude. 

At  sea  level,  under  normal  conditions,  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  almost  exactly  14.7  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  At  great  heights  it  is  much  less, 
as,  for  example  in  the  Glaisher  and  Ooxwell  ascent 
(see  Page  74). 

The  Uccle  soimding  balloon  recorded  a  pressure 
of  1.74  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  42,240  feet, 
and  of  only  .2  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  its 
greatest  height  of  95,275  feet. 

HUMIDITT 

Humidity  is  a  general  term  for  the  presence  of 
water  vapor  in  air,  but  in  the  more  restricted  and 
more  specific  scientific  sense  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  percentage  of  saturation — that 
is  to  say,  to  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of 
moisture  actually  present  in  the  air  bears  to  the 
maximum  it  might  contain.  The  saturation  point 
varies  with  temperature — cold  air  being  capable  of 
holding  less  and  warm  air  more  water  vapor.  At 
a  temperature  of  about  90°  P.  a  cubic  foot  of 
saturated  air  will  contain  about  -ht  ounce,  or 
about  iV  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'  water.    Saturated  air 
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cooled  to  a  lower  temperature  always  precipitates 
its  excess  of  water.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
condensed  moisture  that  is  often  precipitated  from 
the  air  on  the  outside  of  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or 
upon  any  other  cold  surface  in  warm  weather,  and 
it  has  most  important  bearings  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  rain  and  snow  fall. 

The  moisture  in  the  air  is  chiefly  derived  by 
evaporation  from  water  areas  and  land  wetted  by 
rains  or  floods. 

CONDENSATION  OF  MOISTUBB 

This  always  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  until  tJie  amount  of  water  present  in  it 
amounts  to  more  than  the  saturation  quantity  for 
the  given  temx)erature,  and  the  result  is  ordinarily 
a  precipitation  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail — ^though  it 
is  established  that  under  certain  conditions  mois- 
ture  thus  precipitated  may  pass  into  vapor,  or  be 
frozen  in  exceedingly  minute  crjrstals,  and  so  re- 
tained in  suspension  in  the  form  of  clouds. 

WINDS 

Winds,  amounting  simply  to  more  or  less  rapid 
movement  of  portions  of  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
lation to  the  earth's  surface,  present  many  aspects 
of  interest  to  the  air  navigator,  and  are  worthy 
of  his  prof  oundest  consideration. 

Atmospheric  movements  vary  in  direction, 
velocity,  and  duration,  and  in  the  presence  of 
ascencUng  or  descending  components,  and  are 
classified  according  to  their  velocity,  direction, 
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and  duration  into  the  different  classes  of  storms 
and  winds. 

Winds  are  supposed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  though  they  are  affected  by 
tidal  movements  in  the  atmosphere  and  influenced 
by  the  earth's  rotation.  The  latter,  however,  can- 
not be  of  very  great  effect  because,  though  the 
equatorial  speed  of  rotation  is  over  1,000  miles  in 
hour,  everything  terrestrial  is  so  subjected  to  the 
earth's  attraction  that  it  must  be  moved  uniformly 
along  without  materially  lagging  behind,  as  might 
be  the  case  were  the  rotation  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent. 

Tidal  currents  in  the  air,  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  well  established  to 
exist,  but  because  of  the  comparatively  small  mass 
of  the  air  they  do  not  vary  the  barometric  pressure 
more  than  -^  ounce  at  sea  level,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  of  any  considerable  effect  in  establishing 
or  controlling  winds. 

Changes  in  temperature  produce  effects  of 
much  greater  magnitude.  Air  heated  through  a 
range  of  50""  F.  is  dilated  about  one  tenth  of  its 
volume — ^with  corresponding  lightening  of  its 
weight  per  unit  of  volume.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  a  change  of  temperature  in  any  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a  compression  or  attenuation  that 
can  be  relieved  only  by  a  flow  of  air  from  or  to  the 
locality  affected,  with  a  violence  proportionate  to 
the  suddenness  and  amount  of  the  temperature 
change  and  the  quantity  of  air  it  affects.  Also, 
air  being  lightened  by  heating,  heated  bodies  of  it 
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have  a  tendency  to  rise,  causing  an  upward  com- 
pression with  a  radial  inflow  from  all  surrounding 
places  to  occupy  the  spaces  thus  becoming  vacated. 
Again,  air  thus  caused  to  ascend  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, conditions  of  the  most  intense  cold  prevail 
throughout  the  year,  becomes  cooled  and  thus  is 
turned  from  its  vertical  into  a  horizontal  and  final- 
ly a  descending  course. 

The  fact  that  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer— 
indicating  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  air — 
almost  always  precedes  violent  winds,  seems  proof 
positive  of  the  soundness  of  the  accepted  theories 
of  wind  causation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  heating  to 
which  the  atmosphere  is  subjected.  One  is  the 
regular  diurnal  heating  due  to  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  a  wave  of  heated  air  progressing 
around  the  world  with  the  sun  while  a  converse 
cool  wave  follows  the  night.  The  other  type  of 
heating  is  that  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  sub- 
jected over  great  areas  in  contact  with  the  earth — 
a  type  of  heating  that  becomes  particularly  mani- 
fest over  great  areas  of  prairie  or  desert  country 
in  sxunmer. 

Coastal  Winds  are  common  along  almost  all 
seacoasts  and  even  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes. 
They  seem  distinctly  due  to  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  commencing  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
sea  in  the  morning  rise  to  a  stiff  wind  by  midday, 
subsiding  again  to  a  calm  by  evening.  Then,  as 
darkness  comes  on,  a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land, 
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reaching  its  maxiiniiTn  velocity  sometime  in  the 
night,  and  thereafter  dying  down  towards  morn- 
ing. These  winds  are  rarely  felt  more  than  twenty 
miles  out  to  sea  or  inland,  and  investigation  with 
kites  and  balloons  has  shown  them  to  be  invariably 
accompanied  by  an  opi>osite  movement  of  the  air 
at  some  distance  above — ^usually  at  a  very 
moderate  height  (500  to  1,000  feet).  This,  besides 
proving  that  the  air  travels  in  a  complete  circuit, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  being  reasoned  that  as  the  air  is 
warmed  over  the  land  by  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
rises,  is  replaced  by  air  flowing  in  from  the  sea, 
and  then  flows  seaward  at  an  upper  level  because 
of  the  reduced  pressure  in  that  direction.  At  night 
the  land  is  more  quickly  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sun's  rays,  so  now  the  ascending  ciurent 
commences  over  the  sea,  with  a  sequence  of  results 
exactly  the  converse  of  the  foregoing. 

Trade  Winds,  so  called  because  of  the  de- 
pendence placed  in  them  by  navigators  of  sailing 
vessels,  are  always  in  the  same  direction  but  with 
seasonal  variations  in  the  areas  they  extend  over. 
They  are  due  to  cold  currents  flowing  in  from  the 
X>olar  regions  to  replace  the  warm  air  that  rises 
from  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  Normally, 
they  would  flow  directly  north  and  south  to  the 
equator,  but  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation 
and  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  water  areas 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  causes  them  gradually 
to  veer  about,  as  they  progressively  reach  latitudes 
where  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  earth's  surface 
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is  higher,  until  they  flow  almost  directly  west,  but 
slightly  north  or  south  (constituting  the  "north- 
east trade"  and  the  ** southeast  trade").  The 
trade  winds  follow  the  sun  very  closely  in  their 
areal  variations.  Over  the  Atlimtic,  for  example, 
they  come  farthest  south  in  February  and  go 
farthest  north  in  August,  the  northeast  trades 
blowing  between  7""  and  30""  north  latitude  and  the 
southeast  trades  blowing  between  3"^  north  latitude 
and  25 ""  south  latitude.  Between  the  two  is  a 
region  of  calms,  from  3""  to  S""  wide,  which  goes  as 
far  north  as  ll""  north  latitude  in  August  and  as  far 
south  as  l""  north  latitude  in  February. 

Above  the  trade  winds  there  are  well  estab- 
lished to  exist  return  currents,  blowing  in  the  op- 
posite directions.  In  high  latitudes  these  return 
currents  often  come  down  to  the  surface  and  pro- 
duce easterly  trade  winds. 

Cyclones,  Whirlwinds,  and  Tornadoes  are 
local  winds  of  terrific  violence  and  rotary 
character,  which  are  started  by  rapid  and  intense 
local  heating,  with  consequent  rapid  rising  of 
locally-heated  atmosphere — ^at  such  a  rate  that  the 
radial  inflow  of  adjoining  air  assumes  a  rotary 
movement  similar  to  that  of  water  in  draining  out 
through  a  hole  in  a  vesseL  The  vortex  of  the  storm 
is  at  the  center  of  this  rotation,  where  most  ter- 
rible wind  velocities  are  attained  if  their  frightful- 
ly-destructive effects  are  any  criterion.  For- 
tunately cyclones  are  usually  very  small  in  their 
areas  of  maximum  violence  and  are  of  compara- 
tively brief  duration. 
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Ascending  Components  in  apparently  horizon- 
tal winds,  and  especially  in  those  blowing  over 
horizontal  surfaces,  have  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  by  students  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion because  of  the  supposed  bearing  upon  the  sus- 
tained soaring  flight  of  certain  birds.  Now,  though 
it  is  fairly  established  that  such  ascending  com- 
ponents exist,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  con- 
stitute the  essential  means  to  soaring  flight.  Never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  indefinite  progress  in  a 
horizontal  direction  might  be  made  with  a  gliding 
machine,  were  the  air  continuously  rising.  Indeed, 
the  resulting  condition  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
a  vehicle  coasting  down  a  hill  that  rose  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  vehicle  descended.  Rising  currents 
are  now  attributed  to  two  principal  causes— one, 
the  slant  of.  irregular  country  over  which  winds 
may  blow,  and  the  other,  over  flat  country,  the  re- 
tarding friction  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  on  the 
surface. 

Another  class  of  rising  currents  is  that  due  to 
heating  of  the  air.  Chanute  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  such  vertical  currents,  unaccom- 
panied by  adjacent  horizontal  currents,  may  flow 
as  fast  as  from  6  to  10  miles  an  hour. 

Wind  Velocities  vary  from  those  of  most  im- 
perceptible zephyrs  to  the  immeasurable  violence 
of  the  cyclone.  The  highest  winds  that  have  been 
successfully  recorded  by  anemometers  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  100  nules  an  hour,  this  rate  being 
briefly  reached  nearly  every  year,  for  example,  at 
the  weather  station  at  Point  Lobos,  California. 
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Ordinarily  wind  velocities  average  much  lower. 
In  650  different  daily  observations  of  wind  move- 
ment over  the  five  great  oceans,  taken  on  board  the 
**  Challenger"  during  a  3|  years'  cruise  that  ended 
in  May,  1876,  the  mean  hourly  wind  velocity  was 
17  miles.  In  552  observations  taken  on  land 
during  the  same  period  the  mean  hourly  velocity 
amounted  to  only  12|  miles. 

Wind  velocities  are  much  greater  at  high  alti- 
tudes than  lower  down.  Kite  experiments  in  a 
wind  of  22|  miles  an  hour  at  the  surface  have  on 
at  least  one  Occasion  indicated  a  velocity  of  over 
130  miles  an  hour  at  a  great  height.*  Very  mod- 
erate heights  are  enough  to  cause  a  considerable 
difference,  and  observation  will  often  show  a  wind 
velocity  of  twice  that  at  the  ground,  at  a  height  of 
no  more  than  50  or  60  feet. 

Besides  to  major  changes  in  velocity  and  di- 
rection, winds  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of  minor 
variations  and  fluctuations,  almost  from  moment  to 
moment,  especially  in  proximity  to  terrestrial  ir- 
regularities, which  retard  and  deflect  them  and 
otherwise  interfere  with  their  free  sweep.  Record- 
ing instruments  show  that  such  fluctuations  are 
often  quite  incessant,  occuring  with  great  fre- 
quency and  throwing  the  air  into  billows  and 
whirls  and  irregularities— which  to  cope  with  safe- 
ly  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  aerial  navigation. 


*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  at  yerj  great  altitvdei  the  amall 
weigbt  of  the  air  per  unit  of  Tolume  increases  its  mobility  and  redness 
the  force  of  its  effects. 
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ATMOSPHEBIC  ELECTBICITY 

The  presence  of  electrical  action  in  the  atmos- 
phere, due  to  the  accumulation  of  enormous  static 
charges  of  current  generated  presumably  by  fric- 
tion of  the  air  upon  itself ,  accounts  for  the  various 
phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunderstorms.  To 
the  student  of  aerial  navigation  the  most  interest- 
ing asx)ect  of  these  phenomena  is  their  danger  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  balloonist,  it  being  well 
established  that  hydrogen  balloons  have  been  set 
on  fire  by  electrical  discharges,  often  of  otherwise 
quite  imperceptible  character. 
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LIGHTER-THAN-AIR  MACHINES 

Though  as  a  vehicle  of  practical  utilities  it  is 
fast  losing  ground  in  comparison  with  the  develop- 
ing forms  of  heavier-than-air  fliers,  and  seems  con- 
demned by  insuperable  objections  inherent  in  its 
very  principle  of  operation,  the  lighter-than-air 
machine— the  balloon — ^was  nevertheless  the  first 
with  which  man  succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  in 
the  air  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Since  the  essential  feature  of  lighter-than-air 
craft  is  their  ability  to  float  in  the  air  much  as  a 
vessel  floats  in  the  water,  and  since  the  only  sub- 
stances that  even  approach  air  in  lightness  are 
also  gases,  it  follows  that  the  design  of  no  conceiv- 
able sort  of  lighter-than-air  machine  can  escape 
the  necessity  for  two  essential  elements — space  oc- 
cupied by  something  lighter  than  air,  and  an  envel- 
ope of  heavier-than-air  material  to  enclose  this 
space — ^with  the  relations  between  these  two  ele- 
ments so  proportioned  that  the  lifting  force  of 
the  gas  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the 
envelox)e.  In  any  practical  air  craft,  to  the  weight 
of  these  primary  essentials  must  be  added  such 
further  weight  of  structure  as  may  be  considered 

6S 
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necessary  to  afford  passenger  or  cargo  accommo- 
dation,  and  such  further  quantity  of  gas  as  may  be 
required  to  lift  such  passengers  or  cargo  as  it  may 
be  planned  to  carry. 

NON-DIBIQIBLE  BALLOONS 

The  most  elementary  type  of  balloon  is  that  de- 
signed for  mere  ascension  and  flotation  in  the  air, 
vith  no  attempt  at  navigation  in  a  lateral  direction 
except  as  such  lateral  travel  may  result  from  fa- 
vorable winds.  It  was  a  very  early  suggestion  in 
the  history  of  the  balloon  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  winds  frequently  varies  with  dif- 
ferences in  altitude,  upper  currents  often  flowing 
directly  contrary  to  those  near  the  surface,  sys- 
tematic prospecting  through  these  different  cur- 
rents by  control  of  height  might  result  in  control 
of  the  direction  of  travel.  Yet  in  the  hundreds  of 
attempts  made  to  work  something  practical  out  of 
this  idea,  nothing  of  real  value  has  developed. 

HISTOBY 

If  somewhat  uninvestigated,  but  in  nowise  dis- 
credited Oriental  history  is  to  be  believed,  the 
invention  of  the  balloon  is  properly  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  inscrutable  people,  the  Chinese,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  missionary  writing  in  1694, 
sent  up  a  balloon  in  celebration  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  Po-Kien,  at  Pekin,  in  1306. 
Furthermore,  this  ascension  is  stated  to  have  been 
only  the  carrjdng  out  of  an  established  custom, 
rather  than  the  first  ever  made  by  the  Chinese.   It 
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is  not  recorded  whether  or  not  any  of  the  Chinese 
balloons  ever  carried  passengers. 

The  first  European  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  balloon  is  made  to  ascend  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  a  Jesuit,  Francis  Lana,  who  in 
a  work  published  at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1670,  pro- 
X)osed  an  airship  sustained  by  four  hollow  copper 
vacuum  balls,  each  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 
and  tIt  inch  thick,  affording  a  total  ascensional 
force  of  about  2,650  pounds,  of  which  some  1,620 
X>ounds  would  be  the  weight  of  the  copper  shells, 
leaving  1,030  pounds  for  the  weight  of  the  car,  pas- 
seng^ns,  etc.  The  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere Lana  assumed  would  be  met  by  the  domed 
form  of  the  surface,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  pressure  on  each  sphere  would  figure  over 
4,000,000  pounds,  the  possibility  of  resisting  it 
with  so  thin  a  shell  still  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

In  1766  Cavendish  made  public  his  estimations 
of  the  weight  of  hydrogen,  immediately  following 
which  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  made  a  calf-gut 
balloon  which,  however,  proved  to  be  too  heavy  for 
sustention  by  the  hydrogen  it  could  contain.  A 
few  years  later,  Tiberius  Cavallo,  to  whom  a  simi- 
lar idea  occurred,  found  bladders  to  be  too  heavy 
and  paper  too  permeable,  but  he  did  succeed  in 
inflating  soap  bubbles  with  hydrogen  in  1782,  with 
the  result  that  they  floated  upwards  until  they 
burst. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that 
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just  as  the  modem  aeroplane  has  been  most  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  names  of  two  brothers, 
so  to  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  is  generally  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
balloon.  Tradition  has  it  that,  inspired  originally 
by  reading  Dr.  Priestly 's  **  Experiments  Relating 
to  Different  Kinds  of  Air",  the  Montgolfiers,  who 
were  sons  of  Peter  Montgolfier,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer of  Annonay,  Prance,  were  next  impressed 
from  observation  of  the  clouds  with  the  idea  that 
if  they  could  fill  a  light  bag  with  **some  substance 
of  a  cloud-like  nature"  it  would  similarly  float  in 
the  atmosphere.  Accordingly — with  the  notion  of 
using  smoke  as  the  required  ** substance" — 
Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise,  started  to  experiment  with 
large  paper  bags,  of  capacities  up  to  700  cubic  feet, 
under  which  were  burned  fires  of  chopped  straw. 
Though  success  immediately  resulted,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
brothers  realized  that  the  real  source  of  the  lift- 
ing effect  was  the  heating  of  the  air  within  the  bags 
and  not  the  smoke  with  which  they  sought  to  fill 
them. 

Having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
small  balloons  ascend,  the  Montgolfiers  next  built 
a  spherical  paper  balloon  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  13,000  cubic  feet  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  consequent  ascensional  force,  when 
inflated  with  heated  air,  of  probably  500  pounds. 
This  balloon  was  sent  up  from  Annonay,  without 
passengers,  on  June  5,  1783,  in  the  presence  of 
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many  spectators.  It  rose  to  an  estimated  height 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  before  the  air  within  it  cooled 
sufficiently  to  cause  its  descent,  ten  minutes  after 
its  release.  A  modem  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
first  Montgolfier  balloons  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Following  this  first  balloon  ascent,  on  August 
27,  1783,  M.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  a  naturalist; 
M.  Charles,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Paris,  and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Robert, 
sent  up  a  hydrogen  balloon  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  in  Paris.  This  balloon,  thirteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds,  was 
made  of  thin  sUk  coated  with  caoutchouc,  and 
required  four  days  for  its  infiation,  the  hydrogen 
being  generated  by  the  action  of  500  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  half  a  ton  of  iron  filings — a  proc- 
ess that  only  very  recently  shows  signs  of  being 
superseded  (see  Page  99).  When  liberated  the 
balloon  rose  rapidly  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet, 
burst,  and  then  landed  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  in  a  field  near  Gonesse,  fifteen  miles  away, 
where  it  was  destroyed  by  terrified  peasants. 

The  next  balloon  ascent  was  that  of  a  spherical 
bag,  of  linen  covered  with  paper,  made  by  the 
brothers  Montgolfier.  This  bidloon,  which  was  the 
second  of  the  same  material — ^the  first  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  before  it 
could  be  used — ^had  a  capacity  of  52,000  cubic  feet, 
and  was  sent  up  from  Versailles,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1783.  A  small  car  was  attached,  in 
which  were  placed  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  thus  had  thrust  upon  them  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  first  balloonists.  The  descent  occurred 
eight  minutes  after  the  start,  and  the  sheep  and 
duck  were  uninjured. '  The  cock  had  not  fared  so 
well,  and  his  condition  was  gravely  attributed  by 
the  savants  present  to  the  effects  of  the  tenuous 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  regions.  Gahner  subse- 
quent diagnosis,  however,  indicated  that  he  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  sheep. 

The  first  ascent  of  a  man-carrying  balloon  was 
one  ventured  by  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who  entrusted 
himself  to  a  captive  balloon,  built  by  the  Mont- 
golfiers,  on  October  15, 1783.  The  balloon  was  per- 
mitted to  ascend  only  to  a  height  of  less  than  100 
feet,  at  which  elevation  it  was  kept  for  a  period  of 
a  little  over  four  minutes  by  continuous  heating 
of  the  air  inside  of  it  by  means  of  a  fire  of  chopped 
straw.  Following  this,  on  November  21,  1783,  de 
Bozier  and  a  friend,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  made 
the  first  free  balloon  ascension,  in  which  the  start 
was  from  Paris,  with  the  descent  safely  accom- 
plished in  a  field  five  miles  from  the  French 
metropolis  after  about  twenty  minutes  of  drifting 
at  not  over  500  feet  high. 

It  is  recorded  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
a  witness  of  this  first  aerial  voyage,  was  asked  by 
a  pessimistic  spectator  for  his  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  the  new  device,  to  which  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
replied,  **0f  what  use  is  a  new-bom  babef " 

Only  seven  days  after  the  foregoing,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  there  was  made  from  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Academy  of  that 
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city,  a  balloon  ascent  that  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
enterprise  was  in  charge  of  two  local  scientists, 
Hopkins  and  Bittenhouse,  who  first  made  experi- 
ments by  sending  up  animals  in  a  car  attached 
to  forty-seven  small  hydrogen  balloons.  They  then 
persuaded  one  James  Wilcox,  a  carpenter,  to  go 
aloft,  with  the  result  that  to  tiiis  man  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  first  ascended  with  a  hydrogen 
balloon.  The  descent,  which  barely  missed  being 
into  the  Schuylkill  River,  was  so  abrupt  that  the 
lone  passenger  dislocated  his  wrist. 

Tlie  first  European  ascent  with  a  hydrogen  bal- 
loon was  made  on  December  1,  1783,  by  Charles 
and  Robert,  who  safely  accomplished  a  twenty- 
seven  mile  trip  at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour  from 
Paris  to  Nesle,  France,  in  two  hours,  reaching  a 
height  of  2,000  feet.  At  Nesle  a  landing  was 
effected  and  Robert  got  out,  whereupon  Charles 
made  a  further  journey  of  two  miles  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  asserted  he  rose  to  a  height  of  10,000 
feet,  at  which  altitude  he  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  balloon  used  on  this  occasion  was 
over  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  sewed  up  of 
varnished  silk  gores,  and  on  the  whole  very  well 
designed,  being  provided  with  a  net  and  valve. 
The  car  was  boat-like,  eight  feet  long,  and  weighed 
130  pounds.  Ballast  was  used  to  control  and  a 
barometer  to  measure  the  height.  Indeed,  nearly 
every  essential  feature  was  closely  similar  to  the 
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corresponding  features  in  the  best  modem  gas 
balloons,  which  therefore  date  back  more  defin- 
itely to  the  ingenious  Charles  than  to  any  other 
investigator. 

During  1784  balloons  became  common  through- 
out all  Europe  and  many  successful  ascents  were 
made.  The  first  woman  to  ascend  in  a  baUoon  was 
a  Madame  Thible,  who  went  up  from  Lyons, 
Prance,  during  this  year. 

On  January  7, 1785,  a  remarkable  balloon  voy- 
age was  made  with  a  hydrogen  baUoon  by  Jean- 
Pierre  Blanchard  and  an  American  physician 
named  JeflEries,  these  two  embarking  from  the  cliff 
near  Dover  castle  and  crossing  the  English  Channel 
to  the  forest  of  Guines,  in  France,  the  distance 
being  made  with  a  favorable  wind  in  something 
less  than  three  hours.  In  an  attempt  to  repeat  this 
feat,  on  June  15,  1785,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  PUatre  de  Rozier,  the  first  aeronaut,  became 
also  the  first  victim  of  aerial  travel,  he  and  a  friend, 
M.  Romaine,  both  losing  their  lives  through  the 
balloon,  which  was  of  the  Montgolfier  type,  catch- 
ing fire  at  a  considerable  height. 

Since  the  foregoing,  which  are  the  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  the  early  balloon  ascensions, 
thousands  of  others  have  been  made  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  these  some  utility  has 
developed  in  the  way  of  military  and  meteorolog- 
ical observation,  but  in  most  cases  the  immediate 
purposes  and  the  ultimate  results  have  not  been 
more  serious  than  the  catering  to  an  uncertain 
scientific  interest  and  an  unfailing  willingness  of 
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the  crowd  to  pay  its  money  for  the  spectacle  of  a 
parachute  jump.  However,  despite  the  extreme 
and  often  unnecessary  risks  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  ignorant  or  reckless,  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  ballooning  discloses  a  surprisingly 
smaU  number  of  fatalities  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ascensions  that  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  ballooning  has  been  from  the  first 
closely  associated  with  warfare.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Montgol- 
fiers  was  to  render  more  effective  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  by  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces,  who,  however,  gave  up  the  fight  some  time 
before  the  Montgolfiers  proved  the  practicability 
of  the  balloon.  Subsequently  a  regular  **  aero- 
static corps '*  was  attached  to  the  French  army, 
and  did  service  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign.  Considerable 
utility  was  demonstrated  during  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
rus,  in  the  course  of  which  two  aerial  reconnais- 
sances from  a  captive  baUoon  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians.  But  when  a  balloon  sent  up  in  honor  of 
his  coronation  was  wrecked  against  a  statue  of 
Nero,  the  great  Corsican  seems  to  have  lost  inter- 
est in  the  new  invention. 

Some  use  of  balloons  was  made  by  both  sides  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  a  balloon  was  successfully  employed  to 
discover  the  presence  of  Cervera's  fieet  in  Santiago 
harbor,  but  by  far  the  most  important  use  ever 
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made  of  balloons  was  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870.  In  this 
remarkable  application  seventy-three  postal  bal- 
loons were  built  and  sent  out  from  the  beleaguered 
city  with  cargoes  of  mail,  and  carrier  pigeons  which 
were  used  to  bring  back  replies  to  the  messages. 
In  this  way  over  3,000,000  letters  were  transmitted, 
those  brought  back  by  the  pigeons  being  reduced 
so  small  by  photography  that  5,000  separate 
missives  weighed  only  nine  grains. 

One  of  the  longest  balloon  voyages  on  record — 
not  exceeded  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years — was  that  of  John  Wise  from  St.  Louis  to 
Henderson,  N.  Y.,  in  July  1859.  This  journey  was 
accomplished  in  a  lively  gale,  with  the  result  that 
the  distance  of  950  miles  was  covered  in  nineteen 
hours.  October  9-11,  1900,  Count  Henry  de  la 
Vaulx  and  Count  Castillion  de  Saint  Victor  super- 
seded the  Wise  record  by  a  journey  from  Vin- 
cennes.  Prance,  to  Korostichev,  Russia,  a  distance 
of  1,139  miles,  in  thirty-five  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  present  balloon  duration  record  is  held  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Schaeck,  of  the  Swiss  Aero 
Club,  who  in  the  balloon  Helvetia,  sent  up  from 
Berlin  on  October  11, 1909,  remained  in  the  air  sev- 
enty-two hours,  finally  landing  in  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

The  balloon  altitude  record  was  long  credited  to 
Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  who  on  September  3,  1862, 
reached  a  height  claimed  to  have  been  36,090  feet. 
Some  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  the  achievement 
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by  doubt  concerning  the  possibility  of  sustaining 
life  at  such  a  height  without  carrying  a  supply  of 
artificial  oxygen,  with  the  result  that  the  maxi- 
mum altitude  is  now  believed  to  have  been  not 
over  29,520  feet.  On  December  4, 1894,  Professors 
Berson  and  Gross  ascended  from  Berlin  and  defi- 
nitely recorded  an  altitude  of  28,750  feet.  Subse- 
quently, on  July  31,  1901,  Berson  and  Siiring,  of 
the  '^ Berlin  Verein  fur  Luftschiffahrt^\  reached  a 
height  of  35,400  feet,  using  oxygen  tanks. 

So-called  ^^ sounding  balloons'',  for  meteorolog- 
ical investigation,  but  without  passengers  and  car- 
rying only  self-registering  instruments,  have 
reached  much  greater  heights,  the  record  being 
held  by  the  balloon  which  was  sent  up  from  the 
Uccle  Observatory  in  Belgium  (see  Page  44). 

SPHERICAL  TTPES 

The  simplest  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  balloon  is  the  spherical, 
because  a  given  surface  of  envelope  will  enclose  a 
greater  volume  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  than  in 
any  other  shape.  Furthermore,  since  a  sphere 
is  the  form  into  which  any  flexible  hollow  struc- 
ture tends  to  distort  under  the  influence  of  an 
interior  pressure,  a  sphere  is,  therefore,  the  only 
form  not  subject  to  distortion  stresses. 

In  the  construction  of  spherical  balloons,  the 
plan  usually  followed  is  to  cut  the  material  into 
narrow,  double-tapered  gores,  laid  out  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.  These  gores  when  sewn  together 
along  their  adjacent  edges  afford  a  practically 
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perfect  approximation  to  the  required  f orm^  as  is 
indicated  at  a,  h,  c,  and  d,  Figure  3.    The  correct 

shape  of  the  gores  is  found 
by  lajdng  them  out  as 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

Practically  all  non-diri- 
gible balloons  are  now  made 
spherical — sometimes  modi- 
fied into  a  pear-shape  to 
provide  the  open  neck  com- 
monly used  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of 
the  gas.  Except  from  the 
standpoint  of  dirigibility 
there  are  few  advantages 
and  many  positive  disad- 
vantages in  all  but  the 
spherical  form.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  dis- 
advantages is  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  rigid  or 
semi-rigid  construction  to 
protect  non-spherical  struc- 


FiGUBi  8. — Layout  of 
Goree  for  Spherical  Balloon. 
The  dimension  a  e  Is  one-half 
of  the  circumference  of  the 
balloon  and  the  dimension 
b  o  Is  the  circumference  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  gores 
It  Is  Intended  to  use.  These 
major  dimensions  settled 
upon,  Intermediate  points  on 
the  gore  curre,  as  at  q,  will 
be  found  as  shown  at  the 
Junctures  of  lines  projected 
from  similar  points  on  the 
diameters  of  the  large  and 
small  semicircles. 


tures  against  dangerous  distortion. 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 


Naturally  in  the  development  of  the  balloon 
it  was  early  attempted  to  navigate  definite 
courses  from  one  point  to  another,  either  in  calm 
weather  or  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
winds.    It  was  soon  seen  to  be  manifestly  impos- 
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sible,  though,  to  derive  propulsion  from  the  wind 
except  directly  before  the  wind,  anything  analo- 
gous to  the  tacking  of  a  ship  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  any  fulcrum  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  hull  of  a  ship  in  the  water.  This 
compelled  recourse  to  various  systems  of  internal 
power  development  and  application,  commencing 
with  the  hand-manipulated  oars  and  sails  of  early 
investigators  and  coming  down  to  the  engines  and 
propellers  of  modem  dirigibles. 

Another  obvious  line  of  improvement  along 
which  much  work  has  been  done  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  head  resistances  against  which  it 
is  necessary  to  propel  a  balloon,  reduction  of  these 
resistances  being  the  ideal  held  in  view  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  cylindrical,  cigar-shaped, 
and  other  elongated  and  pointed  gas  bags  with 
which  the  modem  student  of  this  subject  is 
familiar. 

So  far,  however,  all  successes  achieved  with 
dirigible  balloons  have  been  more  spectacular  than 
practical,  and  there  is  little  reason  for  expecting 
that  results  of  more  serious  value  are  in  any  pres- 
ent prospect  of  attainment.  Certainly,  admitting 
the  possibility  of  an  exceedingly  limited  and  pre- 
carious utility  for  the  dirigible  in  warfare,  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  most 
unlikely  ever  to  assume  the  least  importance  as  a 
means  of  travel. 

The  great  difficulties  with  the  balloon  are  its 
inescapably  enormous  volume  and  its  strict  limita- 
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HISTORY 

One  of  the  earliest  well  studied  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  successful  dirigible  balloon  was  made  by 
Henri  GifEard,  in  France,  in  1852.    In  GifiEard's 


FiODBB     4. — GlSard's     Dirigible     BaIIood.      , .,     

enflDe.   wetgblDs.   witb   fad  iDd   water   for  one   hour,  462   i 

b  1*4  feet.  dlsDK ■■     ....      ..    .    1 

t  In   1863. 


Lenstb  144  feet,__dlaineter  39  feet,  eapaclt;  SS,300  cubic  leet    Uade  1 


machine,  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  the  gas  bag 
was  spindle-shaped,  144  feet  long.  Though  the 
motor  proved  very  weak  it  was  found  possible  in 
very  quiet  air  to  steer  and  to  travel  in  circles,  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  scarcely  seven  miles  an  hour. 
In  1870  another  French  experimenter,  Dupuy 
de  Lome,  at  Vincennes,  tried  out  a  machine  pro- 
vided with  an  enormous  two-bladed  propeller,  29 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  propeller  was 
turned  slowly  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  eight 
passengers  and,  in  a  breeze  of  about  twenty-six 
miles  an  hour,  "a  deviation  of  twelve  degrees" 
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from    a   normal    straight    drifting    course    waa 
obtained. 

At  Grenelle,  !BVance,  in  1884,  Gaston  and  Albert 
Tissandier  maneuvered  for  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  dirigible  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  This  was 
driven  by  a  one  and  one-third  horsepower  Siemens 
electric  motor,  weighing  121  pounds  and  taking 
current  from  a  bichromate  battery  weighing  496 


riotiu   B.— Tlnudler-i   Dirlxtbic   Balloon.     Propcllnl  67   l%-h^.-~, 

•lectilc  motor  uid  prlnurr  batteir,  welshing  019  paoDda.  LcDStb  91  feet, 
diameter  SO  leet,  capacit;  8T,4«0  cubic  feet     Made^  nllef  an  boar  Id  IBM. 

pounds.  The  propeller  was  two-bladed,  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  In  a  wind  of  eight  miles  an  hour  and 
with  a  horsepower  output  estimated  to  have  run  as 
high  as  one  and  a  half,  a  large  semicircle  was  suc- 
cessfully described,  following  which,  in  a  wind  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  headway  was  made  across  the 
wind  and  various  evolutions  performed  above  the 
Grenelle  observatory. 
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Following  the  Tissandier  experiments,  Com- 
mandant Renard  of  the  balloon  corps  of  the  French 
army,  on  September  23,  1885,  navigated  from 
Chalais-Meudon  to  Paris  against  a  light  wind  and 
returned  with  little  difficulty  to  the  point  of  depar- 


rioim  ft — Benard  ant  Ereb'i  Dlricfbls  BaIIoob.  Plwelled  by  ft-boTM- 
pomr  electric  power  plant,  welgblnf  1,1T4  ponndi.  Lenitb  166  net,  dUm- 
•ter  2T  feet  capadt;  ee^SS  cnbte  feet.    Uade  It  mll«s  am  boni  In  1B8S. 

ture,  making  several  ascents  and  descents  en  route. 

Little  more  of  especial  interest  was  accom- 
plished until  in  1901  a  young  Brazilian,  Alberto 
SantoH-I>umont,  commenced  in  France  a  record- 
breaking  series  of  performances  with  a  succession 
of  dirigibles.  His  most  notable  accomplishment 
was  winning,  on  the  fourth  attempt,  with  his  San- 
tos-Dumont  No.  6,  the  M.  Deutsch  prize  of  about 
$15,000  on  October  9, 1901,  for  traveling  from  the 
Pare  d'Aerostation  at  St.  Cloud  to  and  aroimd  the 
EifEel  tower  and  back.  His  time  was  about  thirty 
minutes  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  bal- 
loon, which  was  the  sixth  dirigible  built  by  Santos- 
Dumont,  was  108  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  propelled  by  a  IS-horsepower  gasoline 
automobile  engine.  Subsequent  to  this  Santos 
Dumont  built  at  least  six  more  dirigibles. 

The  Lebandy  brothers,  in  1903,  built  a  dirigible 
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185  feet  long  and  32  feet  in  diameter  which,  with 
a  40-horsepower  gasoline  motor,  is  said  to  have 
attained  a  speed  of  24  miles  an  hour. 

In  England  the  most  successful  early  dirigibles 
were  those  of  Spencer,  Beedle,  and  Dr.  Barton. 
The  first  of  these  was  93  feet  long  and  24  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  24-horsepower  motor.  The  Beedle 
balloon  was  of  the  same  proportions,  but  had  only 
a  12-horsepower  motor.  Dr.  Barton's  balloon  was 
170  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter  and  was  pro- 
pelled by  two  separate  50-horsepower  gasoline 
motors.  It  was  complicated  by  an  excess  of  aero- 
plane stabilizing  surfaces  that  undoubtedly  sub- 
tracted from,  rather  than  added  to,  its  utility. 

Becent  military  dirigible  balloons  of  some  suc- 
cess or  prominence  are  the  English  "Baby*',  the 
French  **Liberte"  and  **Republique",  and  the 
** Ville  de  Nancy",  and  the  German  Gross  and  Par- 
seval  balloons.  The  first  of  these  is  very  small  and 
makes  a  speed  of  only  7  miles  an  hour,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  and  portable.  The  "Lib- 
erte"  and  the  **Bepublique"  are  up-to-date  devel- 
opments of  the  Lebaudy  type,  and  the  "Ville  de 
Nancy",  illustrated  in  Figure  18,  is  a  Clement- 
Bayard  product  designed  for  the  Russian  army. 
The  latter  airship,  which  is  180  feet  long  and  33 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  180,000  cubic 
feet,  is  provided  with  an  internal  balloon  or  bal- 
lonet,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  13,  by  which 
the  main  gas  bag  is  kept  constantly  distended  under 
an  internal  pressure  of  a  little  over  seven  pounds 
to  a  square  foot   This  balloon  made  its  first  ascent 
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OB  June  27, 1909,  and  subsequently,  on  June  28  and 
July  2,  it  twice  remained  five  hours  in  the  air. 
Late  in  August,  1909,  it  was  badly  damaged  by  an 
inadvertent  descent  into  the  Seine,  occasioned  by 
a  heavy  wind  coming  up  while  it  was  at  a  height 
of  4,000  feet.  On  September  25,  1909,  the  "Re- 
publique'*  exploded  at  a  height  of  500  feet,  near 
Paris,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  causing  the  death 
of  four  French  army  officers. 

The  latest  Gross  dirigible  has  a  capacity  of 
270,000  cubic  feet  and  is  propelled  by  two  motors 
with  a  total  output  of  75  horsepower,  driving  two 
propellers.  Twin  ballonets  are  used  to  keep  the 
envelope  taut,  and  journeys  of  over  fifteen  hours' 
duration  have  been  accomplished. 

On  May  22,  1909,  a  race  was  held  near  Berlin 
between  the  **  Gross  II'*  and  the  **Parseval  11", 
which  is  of  similar  construction.  The  contest  was 
a  tie,  with  a  time  of  fifteen  minutes  for  a  circuit 
over  the  Templehof  parade  grounds. 

A  very  curious  small  dirigible,  designed  by  Isa- 
buro  Yamada,  was  used  by  the  Japanese  army 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  This  balloon, 
which  was  110  feet  long,  differed  from  all  other 
dirigibles  in  that  the  50-horsepower  gasoline  motor 
was  in  a  separate  car,  much  below  and  in  advance 
of  the  car  proper,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire, 

A  dirigible  that  has  been  much  in  the  public 
eye  is  the  ** America'*,  designed  by  Melvin  Vani- 
man  and  Louis  Gt)dard  for  use  in  the  polar  explora- 
tion project  promoted  by  Walter  Wellmanu    This 
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balloon,  details  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figures 
12,  19,  and  20,  is  184  feet  long  and  52  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  258,500  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  total  ascensional  force  at  sea  level  is 
19,000  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  envelope  3,600 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  car,  motors,  and  full  tanks 
of  fuel  4,500  pounds.  Propulsion  is  by  two  bevel- 
gear-driven  steel  propellers,  11  feet  in  diameter, 
revolved  by  a  70-80-horsepower  Lorraine-Dietrich 
motor.  An  80-horsepower  Antoinette  motor  with 
a  duplicate  pair  of  propellers  is  kept  in  reserve. 
Despite  the  expenditure  of  large  siuns  of  money 
and  attempts  made  season  after  season,  the  nearest 
this  balloon  has  come  to  reaching  the  pole  has  been 
a  thirty-mile  flight  from  its  base  in  Spitzbergen. 

In  the  United  States  little  has  been  done  toward 
the  development  of  dirigible  balloons,  such  activity 
as  there  has  been  being  confined  to  the  more  or 
less  perfect  copying  of  the  best  foreign  construc- 
tions. Knabenshue,  Baldwin,  and  Stevens  have 
been  the  most  successful  among  the  American 
dirigible  balloon  navigators. 

In  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  devices  in  this  field  of  aerial  navigation 
are  the  great  dirigibles  of  Count  Zeppelin,  which 
unquestionably  are  so  far  in  advance  of  other  con- 
structions of  the  same  general  character  that  their 
points  of  merit  constitute  a  fair  measure  of  all 
dirigible  practicability,  while  their  more  serious 
shortcomings  are  reasonably  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  defects  of  all  possible  craft  of  the 
lighter-than-air  type. 
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In  his  work  Zeppelin  appears  particularly  to 
have  sought  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible 
length  in  proportion  to  diameter,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  down  head  resistance  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  lifting  capacity.  This  in  turn  has 
compelled  recourse  to  a  rigid  structure  for  the  gas 
bag  as  the  only  possible  means  of  keeping  one  of 
such  length  in  shape. 

Safety  has  been  provided  by  a  multiplication 
of  lifting  imits,  there  being  seventeen  separate 
and  independent  balloons  enclosed  between  par- 
titions in  the  structure.  Great  lifting  capacity  is 
secured  by  sheer  size,  while  height  control  is  in 
large  measure  attained  by  the  provision  of  fin  and 
rudder-like  stabilizing  or  balancing  surfaces. 

The  partially-sectioned  illustration  in  Figure 
17  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  construction  of 
all  the  Zeppelins,  of  which  several  have  been  built. 
The  first  of  these  were  commenced  in  the  late 
nineties  at  Priedrichshafen,  on  Lake  Constance, 
where  there  was  built  a  mammoth  floating  balloon 
house,  500  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high, 
mounted  on  ninety-five  pontoons.  This  house, 
being  anchored  only  at  its  forward  end,  was  free 
to  swing  so  as  always  to  face  the  wind,  with  the 
result  that  the  balloon  could  be  taken  out  and 
housed  without  danger  of  collision. 

The  first  Zeppelin  balloon  was  410  feet  long 
and  39  feet  in  diameter,  with  its  framing  made  up 
of  sixteen  twenty-four-sided  polygonal  rings,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  26  feet.  The  rings,  stays  and 
even  the  wire  bracing  were  at  first  made  of  **wol- 
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iuin''  (see  Page  385),  but  in  subsequent 
models  it  is  said  that  this  metal  has  been  by  degrees 
given  up,  until  in  balloons  now  building  for  the 
German  government  it  is  almost  entirely  replaced 
with  wood  and  steeL 

Over  the  framing  and  between  the  chambers 
ramie  netting  was  liberally  applied,  reinforcing 
both  structure  and  fabric.  The  nose  of  the  bal- 
loon was  capped  with  a  sheet-aluminum  bow  plate. 

The  compartments,  which  in  the  first  model 
contained  a  total  of  351,150  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen, 
affording  a  total  lift  of  eleven  tons,  are  lined  with 
rather  lighter  balloon  fabric  than  is  necessary  for 
non-rigid  dirigibles,  and  this  fabric  is  proofed  with 
the  gray  quality  of  rubber  which  affords  the  high- 
est resistance  to  the  leakage  of  gas.  Over  the 
outside  of  the  framing  a  non-gasproof  fabric  is 
used.  A  space  of  about  two  feet  is  provided  all 
around  the  internal  balloons,  under  this  external 
cover,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of 
the  smu 

Two  boat-like  cars,  at  the  ends  of  a  stiffen- 
ing keel  of  latticed  framework,  are  provided  on 
the  underside  of  the  cylindrical  body,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  whole  craft  on  the  water.  These 
cars,  each  21.32  by  5.96  by  3.28  feet,  are  connected 
by  a  passageway  326  feet  long  and  from  one  to  the 
other  a  cable  is  stretched,  along  which  a  sliding 
weight  can  be  adjusted  to  trim  the  craft  fore  and 
aft.  In  the  first  Zepi)elin  a  15-horsepower  Daim- 
ler motor— at  700  revolutions  a  minute — ^was 
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located  in  each  car,  each  motor  driving  two  foiu*- 
bladed  propellers,  3  4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  speed  of  the  first  Zeppelin  was  not  over 
seventeen  miles  an  hoiu*  and  only  short  jom-neys 
were  attempted,  but  in  later  models  in  which  the 
sizes  have  been  increased  materiaUy  and  as  much 
as  350  horsepower  applied  through  six  three  or 
two-bladed  propellers,  speeds  of  as  high  as  twen- 
ty-five or  perhaps  thirty  miles  an  hour  have  been 
maintained  in  calm  air  for  distances  as  great  as 
950  miles.  With  the  wind  the  speed  is,  of  course, 
higher,  but,  conversely,  it  is  correspondingly  lower 
when  the  wind  is  adverse. 

Landing  with  the  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin  type 
always  has  proved  precarious,  especially  when  the 
descent  has  not  been  on  water.  Of  the  several  that 
have  been  built,  one  has  been  burned  and  all  of  the 
others  more  or  less  seriously  damaged  at  different 
times  in  coming  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  the  German  government 
continues  to  interest  itself  in  this  phase  of  aero- 
nautics, and  at  the  time  this  is  written  is  reported 
to  be  building  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin  type  even 
larger  than  any  that  heretofore  have  been 
constructed. 

The  map  in  Figure  270  shows  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Zeppelin  journeys. 

SPHERICAL  TYPES 

Very  few  balloons  of  the  true  dirigible  type 
have  been  built  with  spherical  envelopes,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  one  of  Blanchard's  first  bal- 
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loons,  which  he  sought  to  propel  by  hand-manipu- 
lated wings  or  oars. 

However,  all  balloons  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
degree  dirigible,  even  those  of  ordinary  spherical 
types  being  capable  of  a  slight  degree  of  control 
by  the  manipulation  of  drag  ropes,  as  is  explained 
on  Page  114. 

ELONGATED  TYPES 

As  has  been  previously  explained,  to  reduce 
head  resistances  and  permit  of  special  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bow  surfaces,  practically  aU  dirigible 
baUoons  are  given  elongated  forms,  necessitating 
structiu^al  stiffening  beyond  what  is  obtainable 
by  mere  strength  and  guying  of  the  envelope  alone. 
There  are  two  principal  means  of  attaining  such 
stiffness  as  is  to  be  had — one  the  use  of  an  under- 
frame  or  long  truss-like  car  to  which  the  envelope 
is  securely  stayed  at  intervals,  and  the  other  the 
employment  of  internal  strengthening  within  the 
gas  bag  itself.  The  first  of  these  constructions, 
which  has  been  termed  ** semi-rigid*'  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  second  type,  is  the  one  used  in 
practically  aU  dirigible  balloons  except  the  Zep- 
pelin. The  latter  machine  is  not  only  the  foremost 
exponent,  but  is  also  practically  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  ** rigid'*  system,  its  details  being 
described  in  Pages  85  to  88,  and  in  Figure  17. 

Pointed  Ends  to  reduce  air  resistance  are  util- 
ized in  most  elongated  dirigible  constructions,  but 
probably  have  little  if  any  advantage  in  this 
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regard  over  hemispherical  ends;  besides  which 
they  are  heavier  and  less  strong. 

Bounded  Ends,  of  exact  hemispherical  shape, 
are  geometrically  and  mechanically  the  lightest, 
simplest,  and  most  stable  forms  to  resist  the  end 
pressures  in  cylindrical  envelopes,  while,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  paragraph,  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  noticeably  increase 
head  resistances — esi)eciaUy  at  such  speeds  as 
have  been  attained  so  far. 

Sectional  Construction,  though  not  altogether 
new,  has  been  worked  out  in  more  detail  and  is 
more  practically  applied  in  the  Zeppelin  than  in 
any  previous  airship.  In  the  great  baUoons  of  this 
type — see  Page  96  and  Figure  17 — ^the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  disk-like  sections  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  so  that  leakage  from  any  one 
can  not  affect  the  others. 

The  Effect  of  Sixe  on  balloon  design  is  a  subject 
concerning  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding. 
It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  doubling  the 
dimensions  of  a  balloon  cubes  its  capacity  while 
only  squaring  the  areas  of  its  surfaces.  This  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  true,  but  the  consequent  rea- 
soning that  this  makes  it  possible  to  secTU*e  greater 
proportionate  strength  with  each  increase  in  size 
seems  largely  unwarranted.  For,  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  strength,  it  is  necessary  to  double 
the  thickness  of  the  surfaciag  material  with  the 
doubling  in  size,  with  the  result  that  the  quan- 
tity of  material  used  is  cubed,  after  all,  just  as 
the  capacity  is.  Even  at  this,  though,  the  sbrengtb 
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possible  in  a  balloon  would  seem  to  advance  in 
proportion  to  increase  in  its  liftiag  capacity, 
whereas  in  an  aeroplane  there  is  the  unavoidable 
rapid  gain  of  the  weights  over  the  areas.  Never- 
thelesSy  it  remains  a  safe  general  rule  applicable 
to  all  structures,  that  the  smaller  the  size  the 
greater  the  proportionate  strength  with  a  given 
weight  of  material.  One  distinct  advantage  that 
comes  from  great  size  is  the  gain  of  the  lifting 
capacity  over  the  projected  area — ^the  one  cubing 
while  the  other  squares  with  each  increase  in  size. 
This  feature  definitely  i)ermits  the  provision  and 
application  of  more  power  per  unit  of  forward 
resisting  surface  in  large  balloons  than  in  small. 

ENVELOPE  MATEBIALS 

In  the  design  of  balloons,  much  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  develop  the  lightest,  strongest,  and 
most  impervious  materials  that  can  be  had  for 
envelope  construction.  In  the  course  of  these 
experiments  every  art  and  every  country  has  been 
ransacked  to  find  new  fabrics,  varnishes,  etc.  The 
result  of  years  of  investigation  and  research,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  settle  the  sui)eriority  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  linen  among  the  fabrics,  and  linseed  oil 
and  rubber  as  gas-proofing  materials.  In  the 
accompanying  illustrations  and  captions.  Figure  7, 
an  idea  is  given  of  the  appearance  and  character- 
istics of  some  typical  modem  balloon  fabrics,  made 
by  several  of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers 
of  these  materials. 

jSTaturally,  much  the  same  materials  that  are 
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suitable  for  aeroplane  surfaces  are  suitable  for 
balloon  envelopes,  though  if  any  distinction  exists 
it  is  that  the  balloon  envelope  requires  to  be  most 
heavy  and  impervious,  while  aeroplane  surfaces 
may  be  very  light  and  need  not  be  absolutely  air- 
proof  (see  Figure  184). 

\  Large  balloons  generally  require  heavier  envel- 
opes than  small,  because  of  the  greater  area  and 
consequently  greater  stresses.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  case  of  rigid  balloons  of  the  Zep- 
pelin type,  in  which,  the  necessary  strength  being 
chiefly  afforded  by  the  framing,  much  lighter  cov- 
ering materials  can  be  used  than  in  the  balloons  of 
other  types  of  similar  size. 

Sheet  Metal  as  a  balloon  covering  probably  was 
first  exploited  in  Lana's  ingenious  plan  of  the  cop- 
per-covered vacuum  (see  Page  67).  Since  then  it 
has  not  progressed  notably  in  practical  application 
to  the  purpose  in  view,  though  it  is  perennially 
reinvented  on  paper  by  persons  whose  zeal  to 
achieve  is  greater  than  their  technical  equipment. 
Excellent  rubber-coated  balloon  fabrics  are  to  be 
had  weighing  no  more  than  six  ounces  to  the 
square  yard,  and  with  a  tensile  strength  of  100 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width.  Sheet  alimiinimi  of 
the  same  weight  would  be  only  tt^Vit -ii^ch  thick, 
would  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  over  eighty 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width,  and  would  crack 
and  leak  with  the  slightest  straining  or  denting — 
not  to  consider  the  impossibility  of  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  framing  and  one  another  without 
creating  holes  and  bad  joints  beyond  toleration. 
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Using  steel,  which  is  only  three  times  as  heavy 
as  almninmn  and  ten  times  as  strong,  the  plates 
would  be  -n^  -inch  thick  and  would  sustain  200 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  maintenance,  and  adequate 
protection  from  rust  would  be  all  but  insuperable. 

Silk  possesses  the  superiority  over  cotton  that 
it  does  not  rot  as  readUy,  while  it  is  materially 
stronger  under  direct  tensile  stresses,  though  it  is 
not  nearly  as  capable  of  withstanding  repeated 
flexing.  Some  of  the  modem  single  and  multi- 
coated  rubberized  silks  are  most  beautiful  and 
serviceable  fabrics,  and  by  many  are  regarded  as 
the  highest  quality  of  all  balloon  materials.  The 
best  silk  balloon  fabrics  come  twenty-seven  inches 
wide  and  at  present  retail  for  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
a  yard.  An  objection  to  silk  is  its  electrostatic 
properties,  rendering  the  possibility  of  discharges 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  gas  much  more  likely  when 
it  is  used  than  is  the  case  with  cotton  and  linen. 

Cotton,  in  its  best  qualities  (the  sea-island  and 
Egyptian),  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  du- 
rable of  all  fabrics,  as  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
its  exclusive  use  in  pneiunatic  tires,  in  which  the 
stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  literally  ter- 
rific. It  is,  however,  very  subject  to  weakening 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  the  least  rotting  affect- 
ing it  most  adversely.  In  the  form  of  muslins  and 
percales  it  is  very  strong  and  inexpensive,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  grades  of  closely- 
woven,  unsized,  and  unbleached  goods,  if  superior 
results  are  to  be  secured.   Impregnated  with  suit- 
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able  materials,  it  is  readily  made  fairly  impervious 
to  gases  and  insusceptible  to  weather.  The  best 
rubberized  cotton  balloon  fabrics  come  from  thir- 
ty-six to  forty  inches  wide,  and  cost  from  90  cents 
to  $1.50  a  square  yard. 

Linen  threads  and  fabrics  are  almost  as  strong 
as  silk  and  cotton,  the  long  fiber  making  an 
ordinary  linen  thread  or  cord  stronger  than  any 
but  the  finest  sea-island  cottons.  In  durability 
under  flexing  it  is  superior  to  silk,  though  not 
as  good  as  the  best  cotton.  In  its  resistance  to 
deterioration  from  water,  it  finds  place  between 
cotton  and  silk,  being  superior  to  the  former  and 
inferior  to  the  latter. 

MiBcellaneouB  Envelope  Materials  are  used  to 
some  extent,  but  the  best  of  these  are  combinations 
of  materials  already  discussed.  Thus  some  high 
grade  baUoon  fabrics  consist  of  a  layer  of  rubber 
faced  on  one  side  with  silk  and  on  the  other  with 
cotton,  the  idea  being  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  materials.  Several  plies  of  different 
weights  and  materials  can  be  superimposed  in  this 
manner.  Bamie,  jute,  manila,  and  other  fabric 
materials  do  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
commoner  goods. 

Pai)er — ^the  jute  manilas,  banknote,  and  parch- 
ment papers,  and  the  tough  papers  that  are  used 
in  Japan  for  clothing — ^has  been  tried  with  success 
in  balloon  manufacture,  as  is,  indeed,  evident  in 
the  early  work  of  the  Montgolfiers  and  in  modem 
fire  balloons.    Paper  has  the  merit  of  extreme 
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cheapness  and  a  considerable  imperviousness^  but 
is  not  durable. 

Goldbeater's  skin,  from  the  caecum  of  the  ox, 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  model  and 
'^sounding''  balloons,  and  is  exceedingly  light, 
strong,  and  impervious.  Its  great  cost,  tiie  diffi- 
culty of  strongly  joining  the  many  small  pieces, 
and  its  susceptibility  to  moisture  have  prevented 
its  extensive  use. 

Coating  Materials  that  are  suitable  for  gas- 
proofing  balloon  envelopes  are  very  few  in 
number. 

Vulcanized  rubber  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
impervious  and  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the 
fabric,  but  it  oxidizes  and  cracks  with  age.  Bed 
rubber  coatings  offer  a  maximum  resistance  to 
oxidization  from  the  sun's  rays,  while  gray  rubber 
inner  linings  are  found  most  impervious  to  gases. 

Linseed  oil  varnishes  are  cheap,  slightly  lighter 
than  rubber,  and  easily  reapplied  as  leaks  appear, 
but  tend  to  be  sticky,  especially  when  newly 
applied  or  in  warm  weather,  usually  requiring  lib- 
eral dustings  of  powdered  talc,  soapstone,  or  chalk* 
to  keep  a  folded  balloon  envelope  from  sticking 
together.  Besides  this  they  are  rather  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  rain  and  mist. 

Gutta  percha,  dissolved  in  benzine,  has  merits 
in  the  way  of  lightness  and  cleanliness  but  is  rather 
pervious  unless  heavily  applied,  besides  which  it 
may  crack  under  repeated  folding. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  well  known  mate- 
rials there  are  various  balloon  varnishes  the  com- 
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positions  of  which  axe  kept  secret  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  most  of  which  are  of  very  fair  qual- 
ity. Indeed,  to  so  exact  a  science  has  the  manufac- 
ture of  balloon  envelopes  been  reduced,  the  best 
envelope  materials  on  the  market  are  now  guar- 
anteed when  new  not  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas 
faster  than  at  some  stated  rate — ^ten  liters  to  the 
square  meter  per  twenty-foiu*  hours,  under  thirty 
millimeters  of  water  pressure,  being  the  guaran- 
teed maximum  for  double  sheetings  of  the  qual- 
ities iUustrated  in  Figure  7.  Reduced  to  English 
equivalents  this  is  not  quite  ^V  cubic  foot  of  gas 
per  square  yard  per  twenty-four  hours,  under  a 
pressure  of  6|  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  In  the 
case  of  a  dirigible  like  the  largest  Zeppelin,  with 
a  surface  of  about  6,300  square  yards  and  a  capacity 
of  about  536,000  cubic  feet,  tiais  means  a  loss  of 
only  2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day. 

In  joining  rubberized  envelope  materials,  the 
breadths  are  lapped  an  inch  or  less,  given  three 
successive  coats  of  rubber  cement,  each  of  which 
is  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then  rolled  tightly 
together  with  a  metal  roller.  This  done,  the  seams 
are  sewed  and  after  sewing  covered  with  adhesive 
strips  of  joining  material,  coated  with  sticky, 
unvulcanized  rubber,  which  also  are  rolled  down 
hard  with  a  metal  roller. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  materials  for  balloons  present  little 
variety  and  few  possibilities  of  improvement. 
Obviously  the  range  is  limited  to  such  gases  as 


FiQUBB  16.— Portable  Balloon  House  Used  by  the  French  Army.  This  [D 
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by  wi^a  train  and  quickir  Ect  up.    Note  the  arch  on  the  ground,  analting  ei 
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are  lighter  than  air,  with  reasonable  preference  for 
the  lightest,  though  considerations  of  cost,  avail- 
ability, and  safety  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Heated  Air,  as  has  been  explained,  was  one 
of  the  first  substances  used  for  balloon  inflation. 
Air  expands  about  -^^  of  its  volume  for  each 
degree  Fahrenheit  increases  in  temperature,  so 
heating  from  60°  P.  to  150°  P.— for  example— will 
increase  the  volume  occupied  by  one  pound  from 
about  13.1  cubic  feet  to  22.7  cubic  feet,  making  the 
contents  of  a  balloon  subjected  to  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature only-j^l  as  heavy  as  the  external  air,  with 
the  result  of  securing  an  ascensional  force  of  ap- 
proximately TT  pound  for  each  cubic  foot  of  con- 
tents. Of  course,  no  matter  what  the  initial  expan- 
sion given  the  air  it  rapidly  cools  with  removal  of 
the  source  of  heat,  so  to  maintain  a  hot-air  balloon 
in  the  air  for  any  period  of  time  requires  that  there 
be  carried  along  some  means  of  continued  heating 
(see  Page  70).  Because  the  balloons  built  by  the 
Montgolfiers  were  of  the  heated-air  type,  such 
balloons  are  often  called  "montgolfieres/' 

In  heating  the  air  in  practical  ballooning  it  is 
not  now  attempted  to  do  this  otherwise  than  on 
the  ground,  before  the  start,  as  hot-air  balloons 
are  chiefly  used  for  brief  ascensions— exhibitions, 
parachute  jimips,  etc. — ^longer  balloon  voyages 
generally  being  made  with  gas  craft.  The  chief 
essentials  of  a  heating  plant  are  cheapness  or  port- 
ability, and  a  capacity  for  producing  quick  in- 
flation. 
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The  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  prac- 
tical and  efficient  methods  for  inflating  modem 
heated-air  balloons  involve  little  more  than  digging 
a  trench  in  the  ground,  covering  this,  and  then 
connecting  it  with  the  balloon,  which  is  suspended 
or  partially  suspended  from  a  pole  erected  near 
one  end  of  the  trench.  A  hot  fire  is  maintained 
in  the  end  of  the  trench  farthest  from  the  bal- 
loon by  repeated  supplies  of  light  soUd  fuels,  or 
by  dashes  of  gasoline  thrown  with  a  cup.  Suffi- 
cient draft  must  be  provided  to  insure  flow  of  the 
heated-air  through  t^e  trench  and  into  the  neck  of 
the  baUoon. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  sub- 
stances, one  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  at  32 ""  F. 
and  at  atmospheric  pressure  weighing  only 
.005592  pound,  against  .080728  pound  for  an 
equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  Hydrogen  is  very  com- 
bustible, burning  readily  in  the  presence  of  air  or 
oxygen,  the  product  of  the  combustion  being 
water  (hydrogen  monoxid).  Mixed  with  air  in 
proper  proportions  it  forms  violently  explosive 
mixtures.  Though  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  elements,  it  rarely  is  found  except  in  combina- 
tion with  other  elements.  It  was  first  isolated  by 
Cavendish  in  1766. 

Hydrogen  is  readily  prepared  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  or  steam,  electrolytically  or  other- 
wise, and  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  zinc  or  iron,  the  latter  reaction  being  still 
much  used  for  the  production  of  this  gas  for  the 
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ition'  of  balloons.  It  is  a  chief  constituent  of 
all  the  common  fuel  and  illuminating  gases. 

A  modem  process  for  producing  hydrogen — ^a 
process  that  is  coming  into  considerable  use  for 
the  inflation  of  militaiy  dirigibles  in  continental 
Europe — ^is  that  of  DeUwik-Fleischer  for  rapidly 
and  inexpensively  manufacturing  very  pure  hydro- 
gen by  the  reactions  that  ensue  when  steam  is 
passed  through  a  spongy  mass  of  iron  ore,  previ- 
ously partially  reduced  to  metallic  iron  by  the 
action  of  water  gas.  The  process  virtually  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  four  stages — ^the  first 
two  in  alternation  having  to  do  with  the  rapid 
and  economic  production  of  the  necessary  water 
gas  and  the  second  two  in  alternation  affording 
the  hydrogen. 

Beginning  with  the  manufacture  of  the  water 
gas — ^a  tall  cylinder  is  filled  with  coke  through 
which  heated  air  is  passed  for  about  a  minute, 
causing  sufficient  combustion  to  produce  a  high 
temperature;  then  the  air  is  shut  off  and  steam 
is  passed  through  the  coke  for  about  half  an  hour — 
until  the  temperature  is  so  lowered  that  reheat- 
ing must  be  effected  by  the  air  blast— during  which 
time  the  water  gas  is  produced  from  decomposi- 
tion of  the  steam  by  the  coke  and  admixture  with 
the  resulting  hydrogen  of  a  practically  equal  quan- 
tity of  carbon  monoxid  formed  in  the  process. 
Small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.,  which  also  appear,  are  removed 
before  the  final  two  stages  of  the  process. 

These  final  stages,  which  produce  the  hydrogen, 
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inyolve  the  use  of  a  tall  retort  filled  with  hematite 
or  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  and  surrounded  by  a  furnace  capable  of  main- 
taining the  retort  at  a  temperature  of  about 
l^^C  F.  The  first  stage  consists  in  passing 
through  the  retort  enough  water  gas  to  reduce 
the  ore  to  spongy  iron — the  action  being  stopped 
at  a  point  dictated  by  experience,  and  con- 
siderably short  of  complete  reduction.  The  fijial 
stage  consists  in  stopping  the  supply  of  water  gas 
and  substituting  for  it  a  flow  of  steam,  which  the 
spongy  mass  of  highly-heated  metal  decomposes 
into  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  first 
being  collected  and  the  second  forming  with  the 
iron  a  mass  of  ferric  oxid  which  can  be  again 
reduced  by  the  use  of  water  gas. 

Since  the  raw  materials  required— coke,  iron 
ore,  and  water — ^all  are  very  cheap,  and  both  the 
water  gas  and  hydrogen  are  produced  intermit- 
tently, the  process  lends  itself  readily  to  econom- 
ical working  and  to  the  use  of  simple  and  reason- 
ably portable  apparatus,  the  latter  involving  little 
more  than  the  cylinder  for  the  coke,  the  retort  and 
furnace  for  the  iron  ore,  a  boiler  to  supply  the 
steam,  and  a  small  gasometer  to  contain  the  water 
gas.  No  special  fuel  is  required  for  the  retort- 
heating  furnace,  the  water  gas  coming  through 
the  iron  ore  without  a  sufficient  loss  of  combustible 
elements  to  preclude  its  use  as  a  source  of  heat 
for  this  purpose. 

The  hydrogen  produced  by  this  process  is  ex- 
ceptionaly  pure — ^98J%— containing  only  a  small 
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admixture  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  trifling 
quantities  of  other  gases. 

TlliiiniTiatIng  Gases  of  all  the  common  qualities 
are  lighter  than  air  and  therefore  are  of  greater  or 
less  theoretical  utility  for  balloon  inflation.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  only  ones  available  are  the 
common  coal  and  water  gases  and  natural  gas — 
acetylene  and  olefiant  gas  being  almost  as  heavy 
as  air,  besides  very  expensive,  while  the  pure 
methanes,  pentanes,  etc.,  are  not  only  difficult  to 
prepare  but  when  prepared  present  no  advantages 
over  the  more  complex  compounds  that  are  to  be 
had  by  tapping  the  widely-available  commercial 
mains. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  weighs  about  .03536  pound 
to  the  cubic  foot,  while  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen 
weighs  .04462  pound  to  the  cubic  foot.  Acetylene 
weighs  .0767  pound  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  olefiant 
gas  weighs  .0795  pound  to  the  cubic  foot. 

Though  the  majority  of  conmiercial  illuminat- 
ing gases  are  complex  and  too  often  very  impure 
compounds,  it  is  a  safe  generalization  that  as  taken 
from  the  mains  for  balloon  use  they  can  be  c6unted 
upon  to  afford  ascensional  forces  equal  to  from 
nine  to  seven-sixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  air 
displaced. 

Most  natural  gas  is  fairly  pure  methane,  and 
is  light  enough  to  serve  very  well  for  balloon 
inflation. 

Vacuum  chambers  as  means  of  securing  ascen- 
sional force  are  from  time  to  time  resuggested  by 
deluded  inventors,  but  since  this  principle  is  pos- 
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sibly  the  first  ever  produced  for  balloon  construc- 
tion, besides  which  it  is  as  unavailable  as  it  is 
ancient,  it  need  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed. 
All  that  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  is  pretty 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  consideration  of  friar 
Lana's  copper-plated  vacumn,  on  Page  67. 

Miscellaneous  inflation  possibilities  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  prospect  of  new  gases  to  be  dis- 
covered or  in  the  utilization  of  ones  now  known  but 
not  employed,  but  whatever  the  advantages  thus 
left  to  be  secured  it  is  certain  that  among  them 
there  will  not  be  any  material  increase  in  lifting 
capacity,  since  hydrogen  already  affords  nearly 
4t  of  all  the  lift  there  is  to  be  had,  this  factor  be- 
ing limited,  as  has  been  previously  emphasized,  not 
by  the  lightness  of  gases,  but  by  the  weight  of  air 
displaced.  However,  diould  helium,  which  is 
almost  as  light  as  hydrogen  (11  units  of  lifting 
capacity  against  12  with  hydrogen),  ever  be 
commercially  produced  in  quantity  it  is  possible 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  use  it  because  of 
its  chemical  inertness,  which  in  general  as  well  as 
military  uses  certainly  would  contrast  favorably 
with  the  dangerous  inflammability  of  hydrogen. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  isolated 
helium  in  the  world  is  the  quantity  of  about  14J 
cubic  feet  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Ammonia  gas,  which  is  almost  as  light 
as  some  illuminating  gases — .04758  pound  to  the 
cubic  foot — ^might  appear  to  have  some  possible 
application  to  the  inflation  of  balloons  designed  to 
be  proof  against  incendiary  projectiles.  Its  cost. 
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difl&culty  of  preparation  with  present  portable 
facilities,  its  extremely  irritating  effect  when 
respired,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  and  its 
deleterious  action  on  envelope  coatings,  are  among 
the  greatest  objections  to  it. 

NETTINGS 

Nettings  are  necessary  in  all  the  non-rigid  types 
of  balloons  to  restrain  the  gas  bag  to  its  proper 
form  and  to  distribute  the  load  of  car  and  cargo 
uniformly  over  it.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
cordage  of  very  high  strength  is  usually  employed 
for  nettings,  knotted  into  meshes  varying  with 
the  size  of  balloon,  the  weight  supported,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fabric,  but  always  sufficiently  close 
to  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the  stresses  and 
to  prevent  serious  accident  from  local  breakages. 
Very  often  the  nets  used  fire  of  closer  mesh  over 
the  upper  parts  of  the  gas  bags  than  they  are  lower 
down,  and  they  are  not  usually  made  to  come  very 
much  lower  than  the  median  line  of  a  balloon,  as 
in  Figure  8,  in  which  a  typical  modem  spherical 
balloon  is  well  illustrated,  all  of  the  weight  being, 
of  course,  sustained  upon  the  upper  part  In  this 
illustration,  a  indicates  the  lower  edge  of  the  net- 
ting, from  which  a  series  of  straight  cords  are  used 
to  connect  it  directly  with  the  car.  The  large 
number  of  these  and  their  practical  independence 
of  one  another  is  in  the  ordinary  balloon  a  chief 
safeguard  against  structural  disaster. 

Balloon  nettings  are  usually  knotted  exactly 
the  same  as  common  fish  nets,  preferred  forms  of 
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knots  employed  and  the  wooden  shuttles  used  for 
making  them  being  illustrated  in  Figure  9. 


Fiouui  9. — SbattleB  for  Knotting  Balloon  Nettings,  and  some  Typical  Knot^ 

Decidedly  unusual,  yet  not  without  some 
merits,  was  the  use  of  piano  wire  in  the  place  of 
cord  supports  in  the  Santos-Dumont  dirigible  "No, 
6"  and  in  the  ill-fated  Servero  balloon  (see  Page 
107) .  The  merit  of  wire,  besides  the  great  strength 
and  lightness,  is  its  small  resistance  to  movement 
through  the  air. 

CAB  CONSTRUCTION 

It  becomes  obvious  upon  a  most  casual  con- 
sideration or  investigation  of  the  subject  that 
unending  variety  of  designs  and  systems  of 
construction  are  possible  in  the  devising  of  bal- 
loons and  balloon  cars.  This  being  the  case,  no 
attempt  is  made  herein  to  describe  all  possible 
forms,  it  being  enough  to  note  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples that  must  always  prevail,  together  with 
some  comment  on  the  most-used  materials.    Natu- 


Fioi^RE  18.— Dirigible  Balloon  "Ville  dc  Narrj- 


FiauRE  21.— MaLlcal  Seml-Illgld  Dirigible  BallooD, 
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rally,  the  conservative  and  well  informed  investi- 
gator will  be  largely  influenced  by  even  though 
he  may  not  closely  f oUow  the  constructions  of 
others  who  have  pioneered  this  field.  Many  of 
these '  constructions  are  described  or  illustrated 
herein  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
baUoons  to  which  they  pertain.  It  may  be  to  the 
point,  however,  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  dirigible  balloon  cars,  besides  serving  pri- 
marily for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  must 
also  often  serve  as  mounting  and  bracing  for  motor 
and  propelling  means,  and,  in  the  case  of  semi- 
rigid dirigibles,  as  stiffening  members  for  preserv- 
ing the  shape  of  the  gas  bag. 

Rattans  of  the  kinds  commonly  employed  in 
wicker  and  basket  work  have  found  extensive  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  balloon  cars,  to  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  eminently  adapted 
by  reason  of  their  lightness,  strength,  and  ease 
of  working.  For  the  more  elaborate  cars,  or 
**naceUe8^\  of  dirigibles,  they  prove  less  suitable, 
it  being  dif&cult  to  make  such  elongated  structures 
as  this  type  generally  requires  without  the  use  of 
heavier  and  stiff er  materials. 

Wood  is  the  preferred  material  for  building 
the  understructures  of  modem  non-rigid  and  semi- 
rigid dirigible  balloons,  and  is  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  superior  to  metal  for  the  framing  of 
balloons  of  the  rigid  type,  such  as  the  Zeppelin. 
Of  the  different  woods,  bamboo,  spruce,  etc.,  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  (see 
Chapter  11).     The  nacelles  of  several  typical 
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dirigibles  are  shown  in  considerable  detail  in 
Figures  18, 19,  20,  21,  and  22.  That  of  the  WeU- 
man  baUoon  is  largely  of  steel. 

As  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  these 
illustrations,  metal  joining  members  and  comer 
pieces  are  used  in  most  cases,  with  diagonal  stay- 
ing with  wire. 

MisceUaneons  schemes  and  materials  of  car 
construction  are  disclosed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
design  of  new  dirigibles,  and  often  new  details  of 
considerable  interest  thus  appear.  Besides  the 
common  use  of  wire  diagonals  and  metal  comer 
members,  already  referred  to,  cordage,  leather, 
and  rawhide  lashings  have  their  special  merits 
and  special  applications,  as  is  more  f  uUy  explained 
in  Chapter  11.  Covering  materials,  such  as 
leather,  canvas,  thin  wood,  and  ordinary  balloon- 
envelope  fabrics  often  are  applied  to  balloon  cars 
to  reduce  wind  resistance,  shelter  the  passengers, 
or  add  to  apearance. 

HEIGHT  CONTBOL 

The  control  of  height  is  a  balloon  problem 
involving  a  number  of  well-established  factors  and 
admitting  of  a  considerable  variety  of  solutions. 
The  atmosphere  varying  in  its  density  and  conse- 
quent sustaining  quality  with  every  variation  in 
barometric  pressure,  whether  due  to  variation  in 
altitude  or  variation  in  meteorological  conditions, 
it  follows  that  to  navigate  a  balloon  either  up  or 
down  must  involve  either  a  change  in  the  quantity 
of  sustaining  gas  or  in  the  weight  to  be  sustained. 
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or  must  require  the  application  of  power  to  operate 
against  the  normal  tendency  to  float  at  some  cer- 
tain level  determined  by  the  interaction  of  the 
various  factors  of  barometric  pressure,  weight, 
ascensional  force,  etc. 

Non-Lifting  Balloons,  so-called,  are  ones  in 
which  balance  of  the  weight  and  ascensional  force 
is  provided  at  the  ground  level,  instead  of  at  some 
greater  height,  as  is  virtually  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary baUoons.  This  balance  accomplished,  it  has 
been  sought  to  travel  up  and  down  by  the  supple- 
mentary action  of  one  or  more  propellers  revolving 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  idea  being  that  no  matter 
how  slight  the  propeller  thrust  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  vertical  movement  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  required  initial  equilibrium  can 
exist  only  at  some  given  level  and  therefore  is 
lost  immediately  upon  ascent  or  descent  to  any 
higher  or  lower  level.  As  well  expect  to  draw  a 
balloon  in  equilibrium  at  a  height  down  to  the 
ground  by  a  propeller  as  to  expect  to  raise  to  a 
height  one  in  equilibrium  at  the  ground.  The 
thing  can  be  done,  of  course,  but  its  accomplish- 
ment loses  all  practical  value  in  the  complication 
and  precariousness  of  the  resulting  conditions.  It 
was  in  a  balloon  of  this  type  that  Auguste  Servero 
and  his  engineer  Sachet  lost  their  lives  in  France, 
on  May  12, 1902. 

Escape  Valves  of  one  sort  or  another,  for  dis- 
charging more  or  less  of  the  gas,  are  the  time- 
established  means  of  causing  a  balloon  to  descend. 
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Such  valves  usually  are  of  veiy  large  diameter 
and  are  located  in  the  highest  part  of  the  gas  bag, 
with  control  by  means  of  a  cord  running  down 
within  reach  of  the  operator's  hand.    Originally 
devised  by  M.  Charles  (see  Page  71),  escape  valves 
have  changed  but  little  from  the  form  finally 
decided  upon  by  him  as  most  satisfactory.    One 
of  modem  construction  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10, 
in  which  a  &  is  a  double  wood  ring  between  which 
the  edges  of  the  fabric  at  the  top  of  the  balloon 
are  clamped,  while 
c  is  a  cover  to  the 
opening  mah,  nor- 
mally held  up  by 
the  gas  pressure 
and  the  spring 
hinges  d  d  d  d,  but 
arranged  to  pull 
down  as  shown  by 
the  rope  e,  when  it 
is  desired  to  permit 
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which  a  seam  running  along  the  side  of  a  bal- 
loon can  be  laid  open.  The  "rip  cord**  finds  its 
use  just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  as  a  means  of 
quickly  collapsing  the  gas  bag  before  it  can  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  or  caused  to  reascend  by 
losing  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 
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the  Bustaimng  force  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  the  gas  from  the  envelope,  but  this 
gas  compressed  serves  the  purpose  of  ballast.  The 
chief  objections  to  this  system  inhere  in  the  weight 
of  the  containers  required  for  the  compressed  gas 
and  in  the  power  necessary  for  compression. 

Drag  Bopes  can  be  used  in  certain  circum- 
stances as  a  sort  of  recoverable  ballast.  Thus  with 
a  long  rope  trailing  on  the  groimd  it  is  evident  that 
if  for  any  reason  the  balloon's  lifting  capacity 
decreases,  as  from  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  envelope,  etc.^  the  consequent  descent  will 
reduce  the  weight  as  more  and  more  of  the  rope 
rests  upon  the  groimd  until  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium is  reached.  Conversely,  should  the  balloon 
start  to  ascend,  the  increasing  weight  of  rope  it 
picks  up  must  finally  stop  it.  This  system  works 
best  only  with  very  long  or  heavy  drag  ropes  and 
is  obviously  inapplicable  over  rough  or  thickly- 
populated  coimtry.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
applications  of  this  principle  was  that  planned  for 
the  Wellman  dirigible,  with  which  it  was  planned 
to  seek  the  North  Pole.  In  this  application  the 
drag  rope,  made  of  a  leather-casing,  was  filled  with 
provisions  and  supplies  and  armored  with  steel 
scales  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the  continued  drag- 
ging. The  details  of  its  appearance  are  shown  in 
Figure  12.  Unfortunately,  it  broke  on  the  first 
attempt  to  use  it,  in  August,  1909. 

Open  Necks,  or  incomplete  inflation  of  balloon 
envelopes,  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  that  takes  place  as  the  balloon 
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ascends  from  a  level  of  high  barometric  pressure 
to  one  of  lower  air  pressure,  or  that  results  from 
changes  in  temperature.  With  a  gas  bag  com- 
pletely filled  and  no  provision  for  the  gas  to  escape, 
this  tendency  to  expand  will  cause  a  bursting  of 
the  envelope  with  consequent  disaster,  as  soon  as 
a  suf&cient  pressure  is  attained.  With  large 
dirigible  balloons,  especially  those  built  on  sec- 
tional plans,  incomplete  inflation  of  the  gas-con- 
taining units  is  preferred  to  the  use  of  open  necks, 
since  the  latter  permit  a  gradual  but  no  less  free 
mingling  of  the  gas  with  the  external  air.  A  dan- 
ger to  be  guarded  against  in  the  design  of  open- 
neck  balloons  is  that  of  placing  the  car  so  close  to 
the  opening  as  to  expose  the  passengers  to  the  risk 
of  complete  or  partial  asphyxiation  from  prolonged 
escape  of  gas. 

Intemal  Balloons,  filled  with  air  kept  at  a  con- 
stant pressure  by  some  sort  of  continuously-acting 

blower  device,  have  been 
very  successfully  used 
in  many  modem  dirig- 
ibles, notable  among 
them   being  that  with 

FiOTM    18.-lnte™al     Balloon.       ^l^^h     SautOS     DumOUt 
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gas  that  some  muat  escape  in  case        ._    -inA-i     /-^-^   T^^^^   oo\ 
of  ezpanston.     With  this  construe-        m   lilUl    (SCC   Jrage   oZ). 
tlon,  expansion  of  the  gas  simply  ,  ^  >  ^ 

Kyt'^^SSy^^iia^ii  %?'th:^S.r5    to  keep  the  external  en- 
^  ^""'  '*'•  velop  tight  without  the 

use  of  the  open-neck  scheme  and  in  spite  of  insuf- 
ficient inflation.  With  this  construction  expansion 
of  the  gas  simply  compresses  the  intemal  balloon 
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systems  of  control  so  far  have  met  with  no  practical 
success. 

In  planning  the  steering  of  a  dirigible,  it  is 
necessary,  if  non-rigid  or  semi-rigid  construction 
be  employed,  to  allow  for  the  flexibility  of  the 
structure  and  also  to  make  sure  that  the  steering 
effect  shall  not  twist  the  car  away  from  its  fasten- 
ings to  the  gas  bag. 

In  steering  an  ordinary  balloon  by  a  drag  rope, 
the  rope  is  simply  moved  from  time  to  time  as  its 
reattachment  revolves  the  balloon.  By  this  scheme 
it  is  possible  to  produce  only  a  slight  angular 
deviation  from  a  straight  drifting  course. 

Vertical  Steering,  by  means  of  horizontal  fins 
or  rudders,  as  shown  at  6  and  c  in  Figures  17,  18, 
and  21,  is  used  in  some  dirigibles  with  consider- 
able success  as  means  of  changing  height  without 
recourse  to  the  discharge  of  gas  or  ballast.  Used 
for  this  purpose  the  effectiveness  of  fins  and  rud- 
ders is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  longitudinal 
progress  maintained  through  the  air,  as  they 
obviously  can  be  of  no  effect  when  the  balloon  is 
at  rest  or  merely  drifting.  Two  chief  systems  of 
height  control  on  this  principle  are  in  use.  In  one 
the  horizontal  surfaces  are  inclined  up  or  down 
as  direct  steering  means,  while  in  the  other  the 
whole  airship  is  tilted  longitudinally  by  shifting 
of  weight  or  gas,  in  which  condition  fixed  fins  serve 
to  produce  the  required  change  in  level  imder  the 
influence  of  longitudinal  propulsion. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Zeppelin  airships, 
during  the  week  of  March  7,  1909,  ascended  to 
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an  altitude  of  5^643  feet,  and  descended  again  '^  en- 
tirely with  the  use  of  the  elevators",  and  without 
discharge  of  ballast  The  secrecy  maintained  by 
those  concerned  in  the  Zeppelin  trials  has  pre- 
vented any  definite  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
which  if  correct  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  its  bearings  upon  practical  maneuvering  and 
conservation  of  gas  supply. 

BALLOON  HOUSING 

The  problem  of  properly  housing  large  balloons 
when  they  are  not  in  use,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  wind  and  weather,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Because  of  its  great  bulk  any  balloon,  no  matter 
how  stoutly  constructed,  is  essentially  fragile 
when  fastened  to  the  groimd  and  exposed  to  the 
buffeting  even  of  moderate  gales.  In  the  air,  of 
course,  the  only  effect  of  wind  is  to  cause  a  drift 
relative  to  the  earth's  surface  but  not  to  the  sur- 
roimding  atmosphere.  On  the  ground,  however, 
restrained  from  drifting  by  rope  or  other  attach- 
ments, the  effect  of  even  a  light  wind  is  to  press 
the  gas  bag  over  and  pound  it  upon  the  groimd. 
These  considerations  render  imperative  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  housing  of  some  sort.  And,  such 
housings  being  necessarily  very  large  and  sub- 
stantial, and  preferably  inexpensive  enough  to 
permit  of  extensive  placing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  their  design  is  one  to  tax  the  best  of 
architectural  abilities  and  structural  methods. 

Sheds  for  housing  balloons  and  aeroplanes — 
the  ^^hangars**  of  the  French  aeronauts  and  avi- 
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atorSy  who  bid  fair  to  fix  this  term  upon  the  Eng- 
lish language — ^have  been  designed  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms.  The  construction  of  the  best  of  these 
will  be  easiest  appreciated  by  reference  to  Figures 
14,  15,  and  16,  of  which  Figure  14  shows  one 
building  for  the  dirigible  **Russie",  while  Figures 
16  and  17  show  the  Clement-Bayard  portable 
balloon  house  with  which  the  French  army  is 
experimenting. 

Landing  Pits  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  balloon  sheds,  over  which  they  possess  the 
advantages  of  lower  cost  and  readier  improvisa- 
tion. In  a  characteristic  balloon  pit  the  essential 
feature  is  the  simple  excavation  in  the  earth,  large 
enough  to  shelter  wholly  or  partly  the  air  craft  it 
is  designed  to  protect.  The  scheme  has  been  tried, 
and  possesses  many  features  of  merit,  of  cover- 
ing shallow  excavations  with  low  sheds,  thus 
in  a  measure  combining  the  virtues  of  both 
constructions. 
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CHAPTEB  THBEE 

HEAVIER.  THAN-AIR  MACHINES 

The  idea  of  machines,  heavier  than  air,  which 
should  nevertheless  sustain  themselves  in  the  air 
by  the  operation  of  suitable  mechanism,  is  an 
obvious  deduction  from  the  observation  of  the 
birds  and  of  flying  animals  and  insects,  all  of 
which,  quite  wiihout  exception,  are  vastly  heavier 
than  ihe  tenuous  medium  that  so  securely  supports 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  earliest  conceptions 
of  heavier-than-air  flying  machines  long  antedate 
the  discovery  of  the  baUoon,  even  the  various 
myths  and  apocryphal  accounts  of  flying  men, 
which  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  being 
invariably  foimded  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
obvious  modifications  of  the  mechanical-bird  idea. 
In  later  times,  and  as  science  and  invention 
have  progressed,  attempts  innumerable  have  been 
made  to  construct  successful  machines,  but  with 
results  so  uniformly  discouraging  that  the  very 
term  "flying  machine'*  had  become  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  wild  and  erratic  in  inventors'  brains 
and  mechanical  perversity.  However,  complete 
failures  though  all  the  ideas  of  the  early  air  navi- 
gators proved  when  put  to  the  test,  in  the  revealing 
light  of  more  recent  successes  it  begins  to  appear 
that  past  failures  were  due  less  to  insuperable 
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obstacles  than  to  incomplete  knowledge — to  a 
failure  to  understand  the  essential  importance  of 
a  very  few  but  most  f imdamental  principles. 

The  result  is  that  now,  as  knowledge  is  accumu- 
lated and  tested  and  tabulated  in  every-increasing 
increments,  and  as  the  great  principles  are  com- 
mencing to  be  wrung  from  the  mazes  of  indiffer- 
ence and  skepticism  and  ignorance  that  had  so 
long  concealed  them,  the  aerial  vehicle  is  surely 
and  inevitably  issuing  from  the  mists  of  doubt 
into  the  reahns  of  the  practical. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  heavier -than-air 
machines  that  have  been  constructed  or  con- 
ceived, nearly  all  fall  into  one  or  another  of  three 
basic  classificationsr— omithopters,  helicopters,  and 
aeroplanes. 

ORNITHOPTERS 

The  term  omithopter  embraces,  as  its  name 
implies,  any  type  of  flying  machine  modeled  upon 
the  flapping  or  vibrating  action  of  bird  and  insect 
wings.  Evidently,  the  omithopter  being  suggested 
by  all  common  iypes  of  birds,  it  almost  certainly 
preceded  aU  other  conceptions  in  mankind's  won- 
derful and  ages-long  development  of  the  art  of 
flying. 

HISTORY 

Possibly  the  earliest  plausible  suggestion  in 
recorded  history  of  a  machine  really  capable  of 
flying  is  the  Aulus  GeUius  reference  to  the  flying 
dove  of  Archytas,  of  which  it  is  gravely  asserted 
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'^It  was  built  along  the  model  of  a  dove  or  pigeon 
formed  in  wood,  and  so  contrived  as  by  a  certain 
mechanical  art  and  power  to  fly ;  so  nicely  was  it 
balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air."  From  this  most  authorities 
conclude  tiiat  Archytas'  machine  was  a  more  or 
less  successful  omithopter  model,  but  to  the  writer 
it  seems  that  there  is  just  a  suggestion,  in  the 
'^  balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air",  that  the  ingenious  Archytas 
might  conceivably  have  demonstrated  no  more 
than  the  flotation  of  some  sort  of  oddly-shaped 
and  altogether  premature  toy  balloon — surely 
enough,  at  this,  for  a  man  to  achieve  so  long  in 
advance  of  his  time* 

Even  antedating  the  now  imappraisable  story 
of  Archytas  is  the  seemingly  utter  myth  of  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus,  who,  Grecian  mytiiology  main- 
tains, imdertook  to  fly  over  the  five  himcb-ed  odd 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean  that  separate  Crete 
from  Sicily.  If  the  "wax "-attached  wings  were 
made  at  all  and  were  made  to  flap,  here  imdoubt- 
edly  was  the  original  omithopter,  but  all  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  exploit  are  rather  discounted 
by  the  mythical  form  of  the  story  and  by  the  fsaat^ 
ther  fact  that  it  required  a  matter  of  sewral 
thousand  years  of  progress  to  enable  Bleriot  and 
Latham  to  reenact  the  respective  roles  over  a  much 
shorter  distance. 

Coming  down  to  modem  times  and  passing  by 
without  consideration  various  unauthenticated  or 
less  successful  omithopters,   with   accounts   of 
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which  mechanical  history  commencing  with  the 
middle  ages  is  not  infrequently  embellished,* 
possibly  the  first  omithopter  really  to  produce 
measurable  sustention  was  that  of  Degen,  who 


in  1809  rose  to  a  height  of  54  feet  by  violently 
flapping,  the  deeply-concave  wings  illustrated  in 
Figure  24,  which  totaled  116  square  feet  in  area 
and  were  covered  with  taffeta  bands  arranged  to 
afford  a  valvular  action  siinilar  to  that  of  the 
feathers  of  the  bird's  wing.    Most  accounts  of  the 


•  Among  Um  mora  intercstiDg  of  theae  a 

tba  eonatenetion  propoaed  bj  L^aarAi  da  T  — , „  .. 

foralti,  tba  mUiap  Oat  befel  the  tight  rope  daDCer  AOarA,  the  aeeminglj 
intarettiiis  bat  now  loat  meebaninn  of  Betanet,  the  niif  ortnnate  deacent 
ot  tbe  MurtpAt  A»  BaequeviUB  Into  the  Traaherwoman 'a  barge  in  th« 
Seiiw,  the  failnre  of  the  Ahhi  DetforgeM,  the  fljiDg  chariot  of  BlattcharA 
the  IwllooniBt,  the  feathering  wings  of  BcniToart,  the  figure-eight  action 
of  DoiuMmia'  machine,  the  Otbion  feathering  wings,  the  early  ezploaion 
ennne  and  tbe  magnifled  atag  beetle  of  Qvariermain,  the  Coy I<y 
umbiena  maebiae,  the  paraehate-and-wing  combination  in  whieb  Letur 
met  bia  death,  tbe  aimibr  device  of  Be  Qroof  that  alao  proved  fatal  to 
Ita  inventor,  tlia  propoaed  Meeneeiti  apparataa,  tbe  Brjont  artificial  bat, 
tbe  flnt  attempt  of  £«  BH*,  tbe  verj  wild  QerarA  project,  tba  nnfraeeeaa- 
fnl  ArHngttaU  model,  the  molti-wlng  craft  of  Stnmt  and  Teletehif,  the 
Palmer  winE  action,  the  Kaufinami  omitbopter  propulsion,  tbe  Jmjf 
model,  the  fairly  aaeceaafnl  ataam  toy  of  the  Leipsie  optician,  the 
Priffant  dragon  fly,  the  Important  Jobert  and  Penaud  iatrotlnction  of 
mbber-band  propnlaion  with  the  reanlt  of  prodneing  aaeeMafnl  models, 
tbe  nibeeqnent  improvements  in  flying  models  In'  PMrmoowt,  tbe  Ita 
Louvrte  fiasco,  tbe  Qnlaby,  Latnboleft,  MurreU,  ITHth,  Oram,  BoMwtN 
and  Wh«eUr  patenta,  tbe  Sirttoii,  Pettifrrtw,  and  Voray  obaervaUona,  the 
Frott  steam  bird,  tbe  4S-foot  Ifoore  bat,  tbe  orieinal  beating-wing 
machine  of  Ader,  and  the  Napier,  Smytti,  AUxander,  De  Labtmret,  Tatitt, 
Sieket,  CAfMwta,  and  other  ealnlatlons,  all  of  wbleh  are  interwtingly 
treated,  at  the  cost  of  mnch  reaearcb  and  labor,  in  Channte's  ImkL 
"Prognu  in  Flvtug  MaeJiinfi,"  pnbllibed  la  ISfll-ISM. 
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Degen  appartus  omit  to  state  that  it  lifted  only 
70  of  the  160  pounds  of  operator  and  machine, 
the  other  90  potmds  being  balanced  by  a  small 
balloon  or  a  counterweight  a^ached  to  a  rope  pass- 
ing over  a  pulley.  Therefore,  considerable  though 
Degen's  success  really  was,  it  actually  indicated 
man's  inability  rather  than  any  abili^  to  fly  by 
his  own  muscular  efforts  applied  to  an  orthogonal 
mechanism. 

Among  those  that  came  after  the  Degen 
machine,  one  of  the  most  interestiDg  was  the  excep- 
tionally ingenious  Trouve  model,  illustrated  and 


■ttatn  0C<*<  **^--  tI>B  liullcalar  propertr  ol  wblcb  li  It*  tandmcr  to 
■tral«Iiteii  oat  wban  labjMted  to  tba  InDafnee  of  an  Interoftl  prcmre.  In 
tbia  modd  pnarare  la  iBtwamtmtly  nippllad  bj  tbe  ■oeecMlTa  eiplotton  of 
ctrtrldcM  In  tb*  rvvolvsr  barrel — dioini  In  tbe  D  oC  tbe  tnbe — wbleb  eom- 
MnaleatM  irltb  tto  Intwlor.  In  tblt  wu  ■  lerlM  ot  flconsi  lUtpi  eta  be 
oWalMd.  with  flltbt  for  m  uacb  u  340  fact. 

described  in  Figure  25.  Not  the  least  curious 
feature  of  this  model  was  the  method  of  starting 
it  by  the  use  of  two  strings,  successively  cut  by 
a  candle  and  a  blowpipe  flame.* 


*  PMsrilwd  IB  Clkuntc'i  "Pngnm  i»  Wlylmg  IfwMMi," 
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A  most  mgeuious,  persistent,  unselfish,  and 
well-equipped  investigator  of  flying-machine  prob- 
lems is  Laurence  Hargrave,  of  Sidney,  Australia, 
who  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  inventor  of 
the  box  kite  (see  Figure  34). 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  omithop- 
ter  constructions — ^in  which  flapping  wings  were 


r  of  thli  mieblni!  waa  at  Mia  water-tnbc  trpe,  cooatltatad  of  21  feat  o( 

U-lbcb  copiwr  tnblns  with  aa  lutcmal  diameter  of  .18  Incb.  Tbe  tnblnt  iraa 
■rraotvd  id  tbn*  concmtiie  rartlcBl  colli,  1.6  Inebea,  3,8  Inebaa,  Baa  S.a 
Incbea   Id   diameter,    lacloied    Id    an    aabeatoa   Jacket.     Tbe  weight   waa   ST 


lacke 
light. 


ouncea,  bat  HargrkTe  aaaerted  that  It  couM  be  Ughtmsd  to  8  oaoces  without 
redncInK  the  eapacltf  and  with  the  retention  of  ample  ■tteuth.  The  enslDe 
waa  alDfle-CTlIuder,  donble-actlng,  of  S  Inchei  bore  and  3.B2  iDcbea  atroke, 
and  with  platon  Talrei  .8  Inch  In  diameter.  The  wlnfa  were  Sapped  dlraetlj. 
with  DO  cooTenlon  of  tbe  reclpioeatlDK  Into  rotar;  motion,  and  the  hisheat 
•peed  attained  waa  B42  etrokea  a  mlnnte.  Tbe  total  welgbt  of  enslne,  boiler, 
and  SI  OQDcea  of  water  and  alcohol,  enaOKb  to  teed  the  boiler  and  bnmer  for 
fonr  mlnntea.  waa  7  ponndi.  The  Indicated  boraepower  waa  .BBS.  wltb  a 
capacItT  for  OTaporatlng  I4.T  enb'c  Incbei  of  water,  with  4.18  cnbic  Inchei 
of  aleofaol.  In  thirty  aeconde.  Tbla  flgorra  8,T1  ponnda  to  tbe  boraepower 
for  tbe  power  ntsnt  with  tanka  emptr.  or  6,93  iMnndi  to  tbe  boraepower  were 
tbe  expected  flcbtenlnR  of  tbe  bollpr   realised.     The  winss  were  SS  Inchee 

lou,  with  the  onter  22  Inebea  coxered  with  paper,  '  '— ■■ '■—  -*  *■"  '""" 

enda  and  9  Incfcea  wide  at  the  —     -  *-*-'  -  "*" 
wIdc*.    Thraati  of  ae  h1(h  aa 

r  propnlaloo  alone,  •aat«tion'b<ElDK~had  from  the'larl9~aeroplBDe 


trpft  fieir  dlatanrea'of  aereral' bondred  feet.     The  flapping  winga  were 
for  pr       ■  ■         ■  ■  ■-    -----  "-  ■ ■ 


invariably  employed  for  propulsion,  not  susten- 
tion— Hargrave  built  eighteen  different  machines, 
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commencing  1883  and  culminating  in  1893,  with 
the  machine  illustrated  and  described  in  Figure  26. 
Of  the  eighteen  machines,  which  were  built  on 
similar  lines  but  variously  propelled  by  clockwork, 
rubber  bands  in  torsion  and  tension,  compressed 
air,  and  steam,  several  were  built  with  single  and 
double  and  traction  and  thrust  screw  propellers, 
that  the  action  and  efficiencies  of  these  might  be 
compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  wings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Hargrave 
models  is  the  wonderful  lightness  of  the  small 
power  plants,  which  while  built  inexpensively, 
rather  crudely,  and  in  a  decidedly  tinkering  sort  of 
way,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  ratio  of 
power  to  weight  except  in  a  very  few  of  most 
modem  gasoline  engines. 

With  different  ones  of  these  models,  the  best 
of  which  weighed  from  about  four  to  eight  pounds, 
and  ranged  up  to  6  feet  in  length  and  width, 
recorded  flight  of  343  feet  was  definitely  accom- 
plished as  early  as  1891,  with  at  least  one  similar 
model  built  to  carry  within  its  weight  limit  enough 
fuel  to  fly  for  a  mile.  The  maximum  speeds 
attained  were  about  17  miles  an  hour. 

After  1893,  when  his  box  or  ** cellular''  kite 
was  developed,  Hargrave  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  type  of  sustaining  surface, 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  proto- 
type of  at  least  one  most  successful  modem  biplane 
— ^the  Voisin. 
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TWO  CHIEF  CLASSES 

The  work  of  Hargrave  particularly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  omithopter  principle  is  capable 
of  application  to  either  of  two  wholly  different 
classes  of  machines — ^those  sustained  in  the  air 
solely  by  the  movement  of  the  wings,  and  others, 
usually  aeroplanes,  in  which  the  flapping  is  used 
simply  for  propulsion.  For  further  consideration 
of  omithopter  propulsion  see  Page  25. 

REGENT  0BNITH0PTEB8 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  only  known  sec- 
cessf ul  machiness  of  the  omithopter  type  are  the 
very  small  models  of  Jobert,  Penaud,  Pichancourt, 
Trouve,  and  Hargrave — ^the  latter  being  really 
areoplanes  with  omithopter  propulsion.  Fur- 
thermore, no  materially  greater  success  seems  at 
all  probable,  for  the  reasons  explained  on  Page  25 
— treasons  that  are  further  upheld  by  the  invariable 
failure  and  immechanical  construction  of  every 
omithopter  of  man-carrying  size  that  has  so  far 
appeared.  A  characteristic  example  is  the  machine 
illustrated  in  Figure  27,  in  which  are  wing  struc- 
tures and  actuating  elements  are  nowhere  near 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rate  of  flapping 
necessary  to  effect  sustention.  Another  example 
was  the  Farcot  machine,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909. 

ANALOGIES  IN  NATUBE 

That  the  flapping-wing  machine  has  not  met 
with  the  success  of  its  animal  prototypes  is  beyond 
any  question  due  to  the  invariable  superiority  of 
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rotating  over  reciprocating  mechanisms  in  all 
mechanical  structures  man  has  the  means  and  the 
knowledge  to  devise^  and  in  which  the  one  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  wheel 
and  its  various  equivalents,  which  are  unknown  in 
nature  apparentiy  not  because  they  are  not  supe- 
rior but  because  tiiey  are  not  available.  This  view, 
which  is  somewhat  amplified  on  Page  26,  gives 
ground  for  the  belief  that  as  man  does  learn  to 
fly  he  will  do  so  more  efficiently  though  not 
necessarily  as  safely  as  the  birds,  just  as  his  water 
craft  excel  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  and  his  land 
vehicles  the  creatures  of  the  land  in  speed,  sus- 
tained travel,  and  loads  carried. 

HELICOPTEBS 

Though  in  almost  the  same  status  as  the  omith- 
opter,  in  so  far  as  any  measurable  success  that 
has  been  achieved  is  concerned,  engineers  are 
nevertheless  inclined  to  regard  with  some  measure 
of  respect  the  helicopter  principle,  which  in  many 
essentials  appears  to  be  quite  sound  engineering, 
and  which  is  vigorously  defended  by  men  like 
Edison,  Berliner,  Oomu,  Breguet,  and  others. 
Even  the  assertion  that,  no  matter  what  success 
may  be  attained  with  the  helicopter,  it  must  always 
prove  unsafe  upon  failure  of  the  power,  is  met 
by  plausible  and  well-backed  reasoning  to  the 
effect  that  the  propeller  areas  can  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  abrupt  descent,  causing  the  machine 
simply  to  act  as  a  parachute  in  case  the  power 
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fails.  As  for  an  analogy  in  nature,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  delicately-twisted  wing  of  the  ash  seed  by 
causing  fairly  rapid  revolution  definitely  retards 
the  fall.  The  forms  of  maple  and  sycamore  seeds, 
too,  produce  a  similar  effect,  though  these  are  less 
screw-propeller-like.  In  the  matter  of  sustention, 
while  it  is  true  that  nature  finds  the  helicopter 
principle  unavailable,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  cases  of 
humming  birds  and  many  insects  there  is  to  be 
found  the  closest  imaginable  approximation  to  this 
principle,  in  the  use  of  flat  blade-like  wings  that 
buzz  to  and  fro  with  rapidly  reversing  angles  of 
incidence  through  arcs  as  great  as  250''. 

It  has  been  frequently  sought  to  combine  the 
helicopter  principle  with  that  of  the  aeroplane,  as 
in  balanced  balloons  in  which  it  is  sought  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  ascend  or  descend  by  revolving  a 
propeller  in  a  horizontal  plane.  A  recent  com- 
bination of  a  helicopter  with  an  aeroplane  is  shown 
in  Figure  33. 

HISTORY 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  wonderful  Italian 
genius  of  the  middle  ages,  who  looms  so  large  in 
so  many  fields  of  endeavor,  did  not  overlook  the 
possibilities  of  the  helicopter  as  a  means  to  man 
flight,  for  in  one  of  his  note  books  there  is  a  sketch 
of  a  proposed  lifting  propeller  96  feet  in  diameter, 
to  be  bidlt  of  iron  and  bamboo  framing,  covered 
with  starched  linen.  The  idea  was  evidently 
dropped  because  of  the  power  required,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  light  paper  propellers  were  experi- 
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FiODBll  31, — Bertln  Helicopter. 
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mented  with  and  made  to  ascend  for  very  brief 
periods. 

In  1784,  only  a  year  after  the  Montgolfiers'  first 
balloon  ascension,  Launoy  and  Bienvenu  jointly 
exhibited  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  little  helicopter  pictured  in  Figured  28.  This 
toy,  which  can  be  easily  made  from  a  couple  of 
corks,  a  few  feathers,  a  piece  of  thread,  and  a 
splint  of  bamboo,  is  an  excellent  flier,  continuing 
to  ascend  until  the  thread  is  completely  unwound. 
Of  the  totally  unsuccessful  or  merely  projected 
helicopters  there  has  been  a  great  number,  few  of 
which  merit  description  except  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  historical  rather  than  to  the  practical  in 
aeronautics. 

The  next  advance   in  helicopters   after  the 

Launoy  and  Bienvenu  in- 
vention was  made  by  W. 
H.  Phillips,  who  in  1842 
made  a  2-pound  helicopter, 
driven  by  a  reaction  tur- 
bine similar  to  the  first  en- 
gine, attributed  to  Hero,  of 
Alexandria.  This  model  is 
stated  to  have  flown  across 
two  large  fields,  but  was 
badly  broken  in  landing. 

In  1870  Penaud  devised 
a  toy  helicopter,  driven 
by  a  rubber  band  and  exactly  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Figure  29,  except  that  in  place  of  the  large  sur- 
faces to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  from  turning 
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splint  a,  which  in  straightenios 
out  as  suggested  by  the  dotted 
lines  reyolTes  the  yertical  shaft. 
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a  duplicate  screw  was  provided  at  the  bottom,  as 

in  Figure  28.    Flights  of  nearly  half  a  minute 

were  obtained — much 

longer   than  had  been 

I  previously  obtained 

with  lifting  screws. 

The  helicopter  shown 
in  Figure  29  was  in- 
vented by  Dandrieux, 
and  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  in  France 
and  Japan  as  a  toy. 

Another  common 
toy,  said  to  have  devel- 
oped from  the  Penaud 
helicopter,  is  that  shown  in  Figure  30.  Wenham 
made  exhaustive  measurements  and  calculations 
with  these  toys,  and 
estimated  that  the 
best  of  them  will  lift 
33  pounds  per  horse- 
power —  well  within 
the  capacity  of  many 
modem  engines,  even 
of  large  size. 

Subsequent  to  this 
Edison,  Renard,  and 
Maxim  conducted  ex- 
haustive tests  of  pro- 
peller thrusts,  for  lift- 
ing as  well  as  for  propulsion,  but  their  work  proved 
only  of  scientiflc,  rather  than  of  practical  value. 
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Also,  the  findings  of  tiiiese  early  investigators  have 
for  the  most  part  been  kept  secret,  leaving  the 
subject  still  much  in  need  of  investigation  and 
elucidation. 

BECENT  EXPERIMENTS 

Emil  Berliner,  the  famous  telephone  inventor, 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  helicopter  principle,  and  according 
to  recent  accounts  had  tested  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  machine  expected  to  weigh,  with  operator,  only 
a  little  over  300  pounds.  This  machine  was  pro- 
vided with  a  36-horsepower  revolving-cylinder 
Adams-Farwell  motor,  weighing  100  pounds  and 
running  normaUy  at  1400  revolutions  a  minute, 
but  geared  to  drive  the  17-foot  propeller  at  150 
revolutions  a  minute.  At  this  speed  a  lift  of 
360  pounds  was  calculated,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  results  were  secured  in  the  actual  tests. 
Berliner  is  now  building  a  twin-screw  machine, 
expected  to  weigh  500  poimds  and  lift  720  pounds. 
This  machine  is  to  be  driven  by  a  55-horsepower 
Adams-Farwell  revolving-cyclinder  engine,  with 
five  5-inch  by  5-inch  plain  steel  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  of  only  175  pounds. 

An  ingenious  modem  helicopter,  seemingly  of 
fairly  sound  design  but  not  proved  successful  is 
that  illustrated  in  Figure  31. 

Another  interesting  new  helicopter  is  that  of 
Comu,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  32.  In  tests 
this  has  proved  to  lift,  but  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  rise  more  than  15  inches  from  the  ground, 
for  fear  of  accident. 
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On  July  22,  1908,  the  Breguet  helicopter- 
aeroplane  is  said  to  have  flown  64  feet  at  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  15  feet. 

LATEBAL  PBOGBESSION 

After  the  problem  of  ef&cient,  reliable,  and  safe 
sustention  with  the  helicopter  is  solved,  there  will 
still  remain  the  problem  of  securing  controlled  lat- 
eral and  angular  movement.  Probably  the  com- 
monest as  well  as  the  most  promising  proposal 
contemplates  a  tilting  of  the  screw,  or  of  the 
machine — ^which  amoimts  to  the  same  thing 
— so  that  there  will  be  a  combined  lateral  and  ver- 
tical thrust.  In  actual  tests  of  the  Beliner  heli- 
copter, it  is  said  to  have  been  established  that  with 
the  plane  of  rotation  inclined  15  "^  the  loss  in  lift 
was  less  than  3%,  while  the  hortizontal  element  of 
the  thrust  was  25%  of  the  lift. 

Another  common  plan  for  lateral  propulsion 
consists  in  the  use  of  supplementary  propellers  on 
a  horizontal  axis,  in  addition  to  the  lifting  screw 
on  a  vertical  axis.  Such  a  combination  appears 
in  the  machine  illustrated  in  Figure  33. 

The  Oomu  machine,  shown  in  Figure  32,  is 
intended  to  be  steered  by  rudders. 

It  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  helicopter  that  the 
sustaining  effect  of  a  propeller  is  materially  greater 
when  it  is  given  movement  parallel  to  its  plane 
of  rotation  than  it  is  when  tested  without  change 
of  location.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
advantage  of  working  against  new  air  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  already  set  in  movement. 
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ANALOGY  WITH  AEBOPLANE 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  any  consideration 
of  the  practicability  or  the  prospects  of  the  heli- 
copter, that  its  propeller-blade  surfaces  are  essen- 
tially aeroplanes  caused  to  travel  in  circular  paths. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  their  action  within  the 
domain  of  practically  the  identical  laws  that  apply 
to  the  aeroplane,  and  might  be  taken  to  offer  simi- 
lar promise  of  future  success,  once  the  peculiarities 
of  the  particular  application  are  properly  worked 
out, 

AEBOPLANES 

This  subject  is  too  important  to  treat  exhaust- 
ively here,  for  which  reason  Chapters  4  and  13 
have  been  entirely  given  over  to  descriptions,  and 
to  consideration  of  the  technical  details  involved 
in  the  construction  of  successful  modem  aero- 
planes, leaving  it  necessary  here  only  to  outline  the 
more  important  historical  facts  that  relate  to  the 
aeroplane. 

Just  as  the  omithopter  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  the  more  difficult  flight  of  common  flap- 
ping wing  creatures,  so  the  aeroplane  has  devel- 
oped from  observation  of  the  magmficent  effort- 
less flight  of  the  less-common  soaring  birds. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  what  the  aero- 
plane is  the  first  successful,  and  very  probably  des- 
tined to  continue  the  most  successful,  type  of  fly- 
ing machine.  Almost  everything  is  in  its  favor. 
In  its  best  forms,  for  example,  its  inherent  stabil- 
ity as  a  glider  may  constitute  an  almost  perfect 
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safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  accident  due  to 
motor  failure.  Moreover,  the  aeroplane  certainly 
will  prove  far  cheaper  to  build  and  to  operate  than 
any  conceivable  type  of  omithopter,  and  probably 
cheaper  than  any  helicopter  that  will  begin  to 
afford  equivalent  speeds,  lifts,  or  efficiencies. 

AEROPLANE  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  aeroplane  involves  the  devel- 
opment of  three  more  or  less  separate  conceptions 
— ^the  first,  the  use  of  gliding  surfaces  as  means  of 
riding  down  a  slant  of  air  from  a  greater  height 
to  a  lower;  the  second,  the  application  of  power- 
operated  propelling  elements  for  continuing  on  a 
horizontal  course  or  progressing  on  an  upward 
slant ;  and  the  third,  the  idea  of  indefinite  soaring 
without  power  by  the  utilization  of  obscure  and 
little  understood,  but  very  evident  principles,  that 
are  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  flight  of 
soaring  birds — ^a  mode  of  flight  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  speculation  and  controversy, 
and  the  performance  of  which  is  variously  attribr 
uted  to  the  phemomenon  of  rising  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  presence  of  constantly  varying 
factors  in  the  horizontal  movement  of  winds,  and  to 
the  operation  of  laws  not  yet  generally  formulated 
or  recognized.  Probably  the  real  explanation  lies 
in  some  measure  of  sound  reasoning  that  is  to  be 
found  in  both  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
explanations. 

Just  as  the  omithopter  is  a  logical-enough  out- 
growth from  observations  of  the  flapping  flight  of 
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birds,  so  the  aeroplane  is  an  inevitable  deduction 
from  the  flight  of  soaring  birds.  And  so  absolute 
has  been  the  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  soaring  flight  that  even  today 
the  most  successful  aeroplanes  are  in  many  in- 
stances radically  incorrect  surfaces  made  to  fly  not 
so  much  by  sound  design  and  engineering  refine- 
ment as  by  being  inefficiently  dragged  through  the 
air  by  sheer  force  of  the  excessive  power  that  has 
become  available  in  modem  light-weight  engines. 
Of  the  many  investigators  of  aeroplane  prob- 
lemSy  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  most  important, 
original,  and  successful  work  that  has  been  done 
is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men — ^preeminent  among  whom  are 
Ader,  Bleriot,  Chanute,  Langley,  the  Lilienthals, 
Montgomery,  Penaud,  Pilcher,  Santos-Dimiont, 
Wenham,  the  Wrights,  and  the  Voisins.  While 
this  list  may  not  at  all  fit  the  selections  or  opinions 
of  other  compilers  it  at  least  represents  a  serious 
and  imbiased  effort  justly  to  appraise  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  many  different  contributions  to 
aeronautical  progress,  and  certainly  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  men  it  includes  are  in  any  case 
possessed  of  a  forever  imassailable  rank  in  this 
field  of  engineering.  As  for  the  many  important 
omissions,  these  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  earnest  and  valuable  researches  of  a 
considerable  number  of  able  and  disinterested  stu- 
dents, who  in  more  than  one  instance  have  freely 
given  years  of  their  lives  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  always  thankless  task  of  contributing  to  the 
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progress  of  the  race  in  advance  of  commercial  de- 
mand and  in  the  face  of  popular  skepticism.  But, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  these  omissions,  it  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  no  fair  and  unprejudiced  analy- 
sis can  fail  to  discover  either  such  lack  of  orig- 
inality or  of  success  as  must  properly  reduce  to  a 
secondary  status  the  particular  experiments  af- 
fected. 

CLEMBNT  ADEB 

In  1872  this  inventor,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
European  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone, constructed  a  53-poimd  omithopter  appa- 
ratus in  the  form  of  a  bird  of  a  26-foot  wing  spread, 
intended  to  be  flown  by  the  strength  of  the  opera- 
tor's muscles.  Failure  naturally  resulting,  the 
project  was  dropped  and  it  was  not  imtil  1891  that 
Ader  began  his  aeroplane  experiments  with  the 
construction  of  a  bat-like  machine,  54  feet  across, 
weighing  1100  poimds,  and  drawn  through  the  air 
by  two  f  our-bladed  tractor  screws,  driven  by  a 
twenty  or  thirty  horsepower  steam  power  plant. 
Fully  $120,000  was  expended  in  the  experiments, 
and  the  result  was  the  first  flight  of  a  man-carrying 
power-propeUed  aeroplane,  for  a  distance  of  only 
164  feet,  on  October  9,  1890.  Subsequently,  on 
October  14, 1897,  at  Satory,  France,  a  semicircular 
flight  of  nearly  1000  feet  was  accomplished  with  a 
machine  started  by  a  nm  along  the  ground  on 
wheels.  In  both  of  these  trials  the  machines  were 
wrecked  because  of  deficient  equilibrium. 
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LOUIS  BLEBIOT 

One  of  the  earliest  among  the  successful  aero- 
plane builders  of  the  world  is  Louis  Bleriot,  who 
has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  foremost  auto- 
mobile-lamp manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  whose 
experiments  commenced  like  those  of  so  many 
others  with  a  flapping-wing  machine,  built  in  1901. 
Following  the  failure  of  this,  nothing  more  was 
done  until  during  1905,  when  some  interesting  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  towed  biplane  glider — 
Bleriot  TI — amounted  on  hydroplanes.  The  Bleriot 
in  was  a  double  biplane  of  box  kite  form,  but  with 
semicircular  instead  of  vertical  ends.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  motor  but  no  success  resulted  from 
attempts  to  make  it  rise  from  the  Seine,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  was  floated  like  its  predecessor. 
Bleriot  IV  was  Bleriot  III  modified  by  removal 
of  the  semicircular  ends  from  the  front  cell,  but 
not  until  experiments  on  land  were  substituted  for 
those  over  water  and  a  double  monoplane  for  the 
biplane  was  the  first  real  flight  accomplished — ^in 
July,  1907.  After  this  the  monoplane  principle 
was  rapidly  developed,  with  numerous  successes  in 
1908  and  more  in  1909,  culminating  in  the  wonder- 
ful cross-country  flights  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  latter  year,  and,  finally,  in  the  memorable 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  one  of  the 
smallest,  speediest,  lowest-powered,  and  cheapest 
aeroplanes  yet  bmlt. 
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OCTAVE  CHANUTE 

I 

Commencing  in  1896  with  experiments  with  a 
Lilienthal  glider,  this  well-known  engineer,  noted 
as  a  bridge  and  railway  builder,  progressed  to  the 
development  of  machines  of  his  own  design,  de- 
vised to  eliminate  the  dangers  and  improve  upon 
the  results  encountered  in  the  use  of  the  Lilien- 
thal apparatus.  The  trials  made  at  Dune  Park, 
Indiana,  by  Chanute  and  his  assistants,  A.  M.  Her- 
ring and  William  Avery,  quickly  led  to  the  use  of 
multi-surface  machines,  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
superimposed  decks.  With  these — ^particularly 
with  the  biplane  (see  Figure  237)  that  the  Wrights 
subsequently  developed,  with  Chanute 's  constant 
assistance  and  advice  and  frequent  presence  from 
the  very  first  experiments  until  flying  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  and  with  a  similar  triplane 
— over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximum  length  of  360 
feet,  were  safely  accomplished.  A  feature  of  the 
final  Chanute  machines  was  the  use  of  a  modified 
form  of  swinging  wing  tip,  patented  by  Chanute  in 
the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  261. 

SAMUEL  PIEBPONT  LANGLEY 

One  of  the  most  painstaking,  well-equipped,  and 
successful  students  of  aerodynamic  problems  was 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who,  after  much  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
action  of  supporting  surfaces  constructed  a  number 
of  double-monoplane  models,  of  the  type  illustrated 
in  Figure  70,  which  repeatedly  flew  for  distances 
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of  half  a  mile  and  more  over  the  Potomac  River, 
The  first  of  these  flights  was  on  May  6,  1896,  and 
is  described  in  Nature — tissue  of  May  28, 1896 — ^by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  witnessed  it.  After 
exhaustive  and  uniformly  successful  experiments 
with  models,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the 
United  States  War  Department  was  expended  in 
the  construction  of  a  similar  machine  of  man-carry- 
ing size,  weighing  830  pounds  and  propelled  by  a 
52.horsepowfr  glline  engine.  Thk  nS^hine  was 
twice  tried,  on  October  7  and  December  8, 1903,  but 
both  times  was  plunged  in  the  Potomac  by  defects 
in  the  launching  apparatus.  It  is  a  general  belief 
that  in  calm  weather  this  machine  is  capable  of 
fairly  stable  flight,  but  no  tests  have  been  made  of 
it  since  the  inconclusive  trials  referred  to. 

OTTO  AND  GUSTAV  LILIENTHAL 

Probably  no  other  worker  in  the  history  of  aero- 
nautical science  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
Otto  Lilienthal,  whose  early  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  in  association  with  his 
brother  Gustav,  have  formed  the  groundwork  for 
a  large  proportion  of  subsequent  successful  exper- 
iments, and  whose  martyrdom  to  the  advancement 
of  flight  is  a  loss  that  never  can  be  estimated. 
Lilienthars  investigations,  which  commenced  in 
1871  and  progressed  to  actual  gliding  experiments 
in  1891,  were  of  a  thoroughness  that  few  have  ex- 
ceeded, many  of  his  conclusions  being  still  regarded 
as  part  of  the  gospel  of  most  students.  All  told  he 
performed  over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximum  length 
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of  1000  feet  and  at  a  maxiTnum  speed  of  twenty- 
two  miles  an  hour.  Though  originally  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  monoplane  (see  Figures  230,  231,  and 
263),  and  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of  soaring 
flight,  in  1896  he  built  a  2J-horsepower  motor, 
weighing  88  pounds,  and  it  was  in  testing  the  bi- 
plane sketched  in  Figure  232,  to  which  he  proposed 
the  application  of  flapping  propulsion  by  the  use  of 
his  motor,  that  he  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  a 
height  of  50  feet,  on  August  10, 1896. 

JOHN  J.  MONTGOMEBY 

The  history  of  engineering  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  struggling  inventor  who,  having  realized  the 
labor  of  his  brain  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  mechan- 
ism of  more  or  less  incalculable  value,  is  thereafter 
accorded  neither  deserved  recognition  nor  any  ade- 
quate share  in  the  material  returns  from  his  work, 
which  is  commonly  seized  and  exploited  by  more 
assertive  egotisms  and  sturdier  greeds.* 

On  April  29, 1905,  in  California,  there  was  pub- 
licly performed  a  feat  which  no  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced person  who  investigates  its  details  can 
fail  to  characterize  as  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  the  history  of  aerial  navigation.   For  on  this  day 

*  It  is  a  fact  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  much  in  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  times  make  sneh  a  condition  perfectly  to  Ve  expected. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  laj  press  and  the  freneral  public,  the  one 
catering  to  and  deriving  its  support  from  the  other,  possess  neither  the 
deliberate  ontlook  nor  the  special  knowledge  necessary  to  jnst  apprecia- 
tion and  appraiff»ls  of  technical  merits  9nd  yulnes,  while  the  average 
institutions  'of  higher  learning,  from  which  the  inculcation  of  better- 
balanced  opinions  might  be  reasonably  expected,  are  too  commonly 
devoted  to  following  instead  of  leading  scientific  progress,  and  to  occupy- 
ing the  developing  mind  with  mnemonic  feats  of  remembering  solved 
problems  instead  of  with  the  exercise  of  reasoning  out  unsolved  ones. 
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there  ascended  from  the  college  grounds  at  Santa 

Clara,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
an  ordinary  heated  air  balloon — ^to  which  was  at- 
tached, not  a  parachute,  but  a  45-pound  glider  de- 
signed by  Professor  Montgomery  and  mounted  by 
an  intrepid  parachute  jumper,  Daniel  Maloney 
(see  Figures  225,  226,  227,  and  260). 

At  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  the  aeroplane  was 
cut  loose  from  the  balloon  and  commenced  to  glide, 
under  the  most  absolute  control  imaginable,  to  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  the  descent  the  most 
extraordinary  and  complex  maneuvers  were  ac- 
complished—spiral and  circling  turns  being  exe- 
cuted with  an  ease  and  grace  almost  beyond  de- 
scription,  level  travel  accomplished  with  the  wind 
and  against  it,  figure-eight  evolutions  performed 
without  difficulty,  and  hair-raising  dives  were  ter- 
minated by  abrupt  checking  of  the  movement  by 
changing  the  angles  of  the  wing  surfaces.  At  times 
the  speed,  as  estimated  by  eye  witnesses,  was 
over  sixty-eight  miles  an  hour,  and  yet  after  a 
flight  of  approximately  eight  miles  in  twenty  min- 
utes the  machine  was  brought  to  rest  upon  a  previ- 
ously designated  spot,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  where  the  balloon  had  been  released,  so  lightly 
that  the  aviator  was  not  even  jarred,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  land  on  his  feet,  not 
on  a  special  alighting  gear. 

All  of  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  flight  are  well 
attested.  Newspaper  men  who  were  present  could 
not  find  terms  extravagant  enough  adequately  to 
praise  what  they  witnessed.  The  correspondent  of 
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the  Scientific  American,  in  the  issue  of  that  peri- 
odical published  on  May  20,  1905,  declared  that 
^^An  aeroplane  has  been  constructed  that  in  all 
circumstances  will  retain  its  equilibriiun  and  is  sub- 
ject in  its  gliding  flight  to  the  control  and  guidance 
of  an  operator/*  Octave  Chanute  characterized 
the  flight  as  **the  most  daring  feat  ever  attempted'', 
and  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  ^^all  subsequent  attempts  in  aviation 
must  begin  with  the  Montgomery  machine/'  * 

While  it  is  difficult  for  a  trained  engineer,  for 
the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  Montgomery's 
work,  to  prevent  being  overwhelmed  by  its  extent 


*  It  is  a  fact  of  quite  anescapable  siffnificanee  that  recent  activity 
and  present  successes  in  aeronautics  do  date  most  definitely  from  the 
public  flights  of  the  Montgomery  machine  in  1905. 

On  page  48  of  the  June  issue  of  Motor  of  that  year — ^in  which  maga- 
zine the  writer  had  been  for  some  time  giving  space  to  a  column  on 
aeronautics — an  account  of  the  Montgomery  fights  and  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  Montgomery  machine  was  published.  Prior  to  this 
publication,  and  the  accounts  in  the  Scientific  American  already  referred 
to,  all  attempts  at  flight,  without  a  solitary  exception  that  is  authenti- 
cated, had  been  marked  by  ever-present  uncertainty  as  to  equilibrium, 
constant  hazard  to  the  operator,  and  frequent  accidents — ranging  from 
minor  mishaps  to  fearful  fatalities.  The  lonffest  flights  with  man-carry- 
ing machines  that  are  definitely  substantiated  before  this  time  were  the 
maximums  of  1000  feet  by  Lilienthal  and  Ader,  the  852  feet  by  the 
Wrights  in  1903,  and  the  1377-foot  flight  by  the  Wrights  in  1904,  wit- 
nessed by  Octave  Chanute.  All  of  these  ended  in  damage  to  the 
apparatus.  Subsequent  to  publication  and  circulation  of  these  accounts 
there  promptly  followed  the  experiments  with  motor-propelled  machines 
by  Ferber  in  France  during  1905;  the  fairly  successful  glides  of  Arch- 
dencon,  and  of  Bleriot  and  the  Voisins,  over  the  Seine  in  June  and 
July,  1905;  the  remarkable  sustained  flights  of  the  Wright  brothers 
over  Huffman  Prairie,  Ohio,  between  September  26  and  October  5,  1905. 
and  the  flights  of  Santos-Dumont,  at  Bagatelle,  France,  in  August  and 
September,  1906. 

Trom  the  foregoing  it  seems  perfectly  fair  to  state  that  it  was  Mont- 
gomery's  successes  that  gave  definite  and  recorded  beginning  to  the 
now  fast  advancing  period  of  man's  mastery  over  the  most  elusive 
medium  in  which  he  aspires  to  travel — ^mastery  absolutely  comparable 
to  that  of  the  bird,  fruitlessly  envied  and  copied,  and  copied  and  envied, 
by  earth-bound  man  from  the  fables  of  antiquity  until  March  and  April 
1905. 


a  prominent   European   engineer    who   haa   bIypii   years   of   etuay   t 
llttidK   propellers   at   ao   are   mounted   on    blcycte-Uke   wheels  and 
directions  from  a  vertical  shaft.     The  flat  surfaces  bb  are  for  laters 
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and  importance,  it  is  a  singular  though  not  inex- 
plicable fact  that  the  general  public  has  in  no 
measurable  degree  appreciated  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. Even  eye  witnesses  of  the  California 
flights  as  a  rule  seemed  to  imagine  that  something 
akin  to  a  parachute  jump  was  in  progress,  few 
realizing  that  the  one  great  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation from  the  beginning  had  been  that  of  con- 
trolled flight  and  maintained  equilibrium,  which 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  was  their  privi- 
lege to  witness.* 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  his  experi- 
mental demonstrations  have  been  Professor  Mont- 
gomery's  profound  researches  in  aerodynamics.! 
The  son  of  a  former  assistant  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  graduated  in  1879  from 
St.  Ignatius  College,  J  in  San  Francisco,  with  abun- 
dant equipment  and  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion of  his  favorite  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted 

*  It  has  been  long  recognized  by  all  anthoritiee  on  the  subject 
that  the  problem  of  propulsion  is  a  comparatively  minor  matter,  espe- 
cially now  that  high-power  and  light-weight  motors  have  been  made 
widely  available  by  the  development  of  the  automobile.  Lilienthal, 
D'Estemo,  and  Houillard  all  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  indefi- 
nite soaring  flight  is  as  positively  possible  as  it  is  certain  that  birds 
perform  it;  Langley  wrote  his  paper  on  ''The  Internal  Work  of  the 
Wind''  in  an  effort  to  explain  this  phenomenon;  Chanute,  in  his  essay 
on  "Soaring  Flight/'  stoutly  contends  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  its 
accomplishment;  and  Wilbur  Wrifrht  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
' '  there  is  another  way  of  flying  which  requires  no  artificial  motor ' '  and 
which  "is  as  well  able  to  support  a  flying  machine  as  a  bird" — while 
even  in  the  Wright  patent  specifications  there  is  contemplated  flight 
"either  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power  or  by  the  utilization  of 
the  force  of  gravity." 

tFor  details  of  Montgomery's  investigations  and  conclusions  see 
Chapter  4. 

t  Classmates  of  Professor  Montgomery  were  James  D.  Phelan, 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  1896-1902,  and  Bev.  B.  H.  Bell,  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
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the  larger  portion  of  his  life.  First  attracted  to 
aeronautical  problems  as  a  boy  in  1877,  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  Montgomery  built  his  first  machine, 
a  flapping-wing  contrivance  of  such  merits  that  one 
experiment  was  enough  to  convince  its  designer 
that  success  was  not  to  be  found  in  this  direction* 
From  this  beginning  dated  a  period  of  consist- 
ent experimenting,  which  for  priority,  originality, 
and  quality  of  its  practical  results  and  theoretical 
conclusions  has  not  been  approached  by  any  subse- 
quent investigator.  During  1884-85  three  gliders  * 
were  built,  from  the  first  of  which  a  glide  of  600 
feet  t  was  obtained  and  the  lifting  value  of  curved 
surfaces  (copied  from  the  sea-gull's  wings)  demon- 
strated; from  the  second  of  which  the  futility  of 
flat  surfaces  was  proved,  but  in  which  diagonally- 
hinged  rear  wing  portions  were  used  (practically 

analogous  to  the  Farman  device  that  the  Wrights 
are  seeking  to  enjoin  at  the  present  time)t;  and 

in  the  third  of  which  the  lateral  equilibrium  was 
maintained  by  pivoted  wings.  If 

Besides  the  flight  at  Santa  Clara,  many  others 
were  made,  some  of  them  presenting  most  remark- 


*  These  gliders  are  deseribed  in  Chanute^s  **Progre8M  in  Fljfing 
Machmei,"    See  also  Figure  35. 

t  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  glide,  which  was  performed  eight  or  nine 
years  before  Lilienthal's  experiments,  ranks  well  in  distanee  with  them 
and  with  the  best  subsequent  glides  of  Pileher,  Channte,  the  Wrights, 
and  others  referred  to  in  the  tabular  history  of  flights  which  eommenees 
on  page  476. 


t  This  eonstruetion,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  35,  is  deseribed  in 
Cbanute's  **Froffre$$  in  Flying  Moehinei,"  on  page  249. 

YThis  arrangement  is  one  that  has  been  used  with  sneeess  in  some 
of  the  latest  Antoinette  machines. 
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able  features  and  one  terminating  in  a  fatal  acci- 
dent The  full  details  of  these  are  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  reproduction  in  its  en- 
tirety of  an  article  originally  published  in  The 
Aeroplane,  in  1905,  and  republished  in  January, 
1909,  in  Aeronautics.  This  article  follows  without 
alteration  except  to  correct  typography,  etc. : 

'^When  I  commenced  practical  demonstration  in 
my  work  with  aeroplanes  I  had  before  me  three 
points;  First,  eqnilibrimn;  second,  complete  control; 
and  third,  long  continued  or  soaring  flight.  In  start- 
ing I  constructed  and  tested  three  sets  of  models,  each 
in  advance  of  the  other  in  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  their  soaring  powers,  but  all  equally  perfect  as  to 
equilibrium  and  control.  These  models  were  tested  by 
dropping  them  from  a  cable  stretched  between  two 
mountain  tops,  with  various  loads,  adjustments  and 
positions.  And  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
models  were  dropped  upside  down  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable position,  they  always  foimd  their  equilibrium 
immediately  and  glided  safely  to  earth. 

''Then  I  constructed  a  large  machine  patterned 
after  the  first  model,  and  with  the  assistance  of  three 
cowboy  friends  personally  made  a  number  of  flights 
in  the  steep  mountains  near  San  Juan  (a  hundred 
miles  distant).  In  making  these  flights  I  simply  took 
the  aeroplane  and  made  a  running  jump.  These  tests 
were  discontinued  after  I  put  my  foot  in  a  squirrel 
hole  in  landing  and  hurt  my  leg. 

''The  following  year  I  commenced  the  work  on  a 
larger  scale,  by  engaging  aeronauts  to  ride  my  aero- 
plane dropped  from  balloons.  During  this  work  I 
used  five  hot-air  balloons  and  one  gas  balloon,  five  or 
six  aeroplanes,  three  riders — Maloney,  Wilkie  and  De- 
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folco — and  had  sixteen  applicants  on  my  list  and  had 
a  training  station  to  prepare  any  when  I  needed  them. 

**  Exhibitions  were  given  in  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento.  The  flights 
that  were  made,  instead  of  being  haphazard  affairs, 
were  in  the  order  of  safety  and  development.  In  the 
first  flight  of  an  aeronaut  the  aeroplane  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  had  little  liberty  of  action,  con- 
sequently he  could  make  only  a  limited  flight.  In 
some  of  the  first  flights,  the  aeroplane  did  little  more 
than  settle  in  the  air.  But  as  the  rider  gained  experi- 
ence in  each  successive  flight  I  changed  the  adjust- 
ments, giving  him  more  liberty  of  action,  so  he  could 
obtain  longer  flights  and  more  varied  movements  in 
the  flights.  But  in  none  of  the  flights  did  I  have  the 
adjustments  so  that  the  riders  had  full  liberty,  as  I 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  experience  necessary  for  their  safety;  and 
hence,  none  of  my  aeroplanes  were  launched  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  could  make  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  a  full  flight. 

*  *  This  line  of  action  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  aeronauts  or  riders  who  had  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  wanted  to  make  long  flights  after  the  first 
few  trials,  but  I  found  it  necessary  as  they  seemed 
slow  in  comprehending  the  important  elements  and 
were  too  willing  to  take  risks.  To  give  them  the  full 
knowledge  in  these  matters  I  was  formulating  plans 
for  a  large  starting  station  on  the  Mount  Hamilton 
Range  from  which  I  could  launch  an  aeroplane  capable 
of  carrying  two,  one  of  my  aeronauts  and  myself, 
so  I  could  teach  him  by  demonstration.  But  the  dis- 
asters consequent  on  the  great  earthquake,  completely 
stopped  all  my  work  on  these  lines.*    The  flights  that 


*  Since  tlie  f  oreffoing  was  written  arrang^ements  have  been  made  and 
capital  intereated  for  the  resumption  of  the  Montgomonr  ezperimenta. 
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were  given  were  only  the  first  of  the  series  with  aero- 
planes patterned  after  the  first  model.  There  were  no 
aeroplanes  constructed  according  to  the  two  other  mod- 
els, as  I  had  not  given  the  full  demonstration  of  the 
workings  of  the  first,  though  some  remarkable  and 
startling  work  was  done.  On  one  accasion,  Moloney  in 
trying  to  make  a  very  short  turn  during  rapid  flight 
pressed  very  hard  on  the  stirrup  which  gives  a  screw 
shape  to  the  wings  and  made  a  side  somersault.  The 
course  of  the  m^ichine  was  very  much  like  one  turn 
of  a  corkscrew.  After  this  movement,  the  machine 
continued  on  its  regular  course.  And  afterwards  Wil- 
kie,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Maloney,  told  his  friends  he 
would  do  the  same,  and  in  a  subsequent  flight,  made  two 
side  somersaults,  one  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in 
an  opposite,^  then  made  a  deep  dive  and  a  long  glide 
and,  when  about  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  brought 
the  aeroplane  to  a  sudden  stop  and  settled  to  the  earth. 
After  these  antics,  I  decreased  the  extent  of  the  pos- 
sible change  in  the  form  of  wing  surface  so  as  to  allow 
only  straight  sailing  or  only  long  curves  in  turning. 

*  *  During  my  work  I  had  a  few  carping  critics  that 
I  silenced  by  this  standing  offer:  If  they  would  de- 
posit a  thousand  dollars  I  would  cover  it  on  this  prop- 
osition. I  would  fasten  a  150-pound  sack  of  sand  in 
the  rider's  seat,  make  the  necessary  adjustments,  and 
send  up  an  aeroplane  upside  down  with  a  balloon,  the 
aeroplane  to  be  liberated  by  a  time  fuse.  If  the  aero- 
plane did  not  immediately  right  itself,  make  a  flight, 
and  come  safely  to  the  ground,  the  money  was  theirs. 

**Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  fatal  acddentf 
The  circumstances  are  these :  The  ascension  was  given 
to  entertain  a  military  company  in  which  were  many 


*  These  performanceB  were  witnemed  by  thousands  of  people.   The 
Italics  are  ours. — [Ei>.] 


t  On  July  18,  1005. 
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of  Maloney's  friends,  and  he  had  told  them  he  would 
give  the  most  sensational  flight  they  ever  heard  of. 
As  the  balloon  was  rising  with  the  aeroplane,  a  guy 
rope  dropping  switched  around  the  right  wing  and 
broke  the  tower  that  braced  the  two  rear  wings  and 
which  also  gave  control  over  the  tail.  We  shouted  to 
Maloney  that  the  machine  was  broken  but  he  prob- 
ably did  not  hear  us,  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing 'Hurrah  for  Montgomery's  airship',  and  as  the 
break  was  behind  him,  he  may  not  have  detected  it. 
Now  did  he  know  of  the  breakage  or  not,  and  if  he 
knew  of  it  did  he  take  a  risk  so  as  not  to  disappoint 
his  friends?  At  all  events,  when  the  machine  started 
on  its  flight  the  rear  wings  commenced  to  flap  (thus 
indicating  they  were  loose),  the  machine  turned  on 
its  back,  and  settled  a  little  faster  than  a  parachute. 
When  we  reached  Maloney  he  was  unconscious  and 
lived  only  thirty  minutes.  The  only  mark  of  any  kind 
on  him  was  a  scratch  from  a  wire  on  the  side  of  his 
neck.  The  six  attending  physicians  were  puzzled  at 
the  cause  of  his  death.  This  is  remarkable  for  a  verti- 
cal descent  of  over  2,000  feef 

In  view  of  the  extensive  appropriation  and 

utilization  by  others  of  ideas  originated  by  him,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
Professor  Montgomery  that  he  holds  a  United 
States  patent  (see  Figure  260)  broadly  covering 
the  combination  of  "wing  warping'*  with  curved 
surfaces* — ^the  only  sort  that  have  ever  flown. 

*Iii  the  opinion  of  sevent]  prominent  patent  attorneys,  there  is  no 
conflict  between  this  patent  and  the  earlier  one  iesaed  to  the  Wright 
brothers,  for  the  combination  of  "normally-flat  aeroplanes''  (see  Pase 
455)  with  a  type  of  "wing  warping"  substantially  proposed  by  Le  Bna, 
D  'Estemo,  and  Mouillard,  and  tested,  if  at  all,  in  devices  that  have  been 
proved  inoperative.  But  in  all  of  the  Wright  machines  that  have  flown, 
and  in  most  other  successful  modem  machines,  there  appears  the  com- 
bination of  curved  surfaces  with  "wing  warping" — a  cureet  infringe- 
ment of  the  Montgomery  patent. 
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A.  PENAUD 

An  uncommonly  ingenious  inventor  of  aero- 
nautical devices  was  A.  Penaud,  who  began  before 
he  was  twenty  by  devising  the  toy  helicopter  re- 
ferred to  on  Page  127,  and  subsequently  made  the 
successful  toy  omithopter  mentioned  on  Page  120. 
But  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  art  was 
a  half -ounce  model  aeroplane,  18  inches  wide  and 
20  inches  long,  closely  resembling  the  modem 
Bleriot  monoplanes  and  embodying  a  remarkable 
system  of  automatic  longitudinal  stability.  Pro- 
pelled by  twisted  rubber  bands,  this  model  made 
both  straight  and  circular  flights  up  to  a  maximum 
length  of  131  feet,  at  a  speed  of  over  8  miles  an 
hour.  Subsequently  Penaud  was  associated  with 
a  mechanician  named  Qauchot  in  a  plan  to  build 
a  monoplane  large  enough  to  carry  two  men.  This 
machine  was  to  have  weighed  2640  pounds  and  have 
a  sustaining  area  of  634  square  feet.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  with  20  or  30  horsepower  applied 
through  twin  tractor  screws  flight  could  be  accom- 
plished with  an  angle  of  incidence  of  2^,  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour.  It  was  planned  to  experiment 
over  water  to  reduce  the  danger,  but,  a  motor  of 
the  necessary  lightness  not  being  found,  and  the 
inventor  being  tormented  by  misrepresentation  and 
an  incurable  hip  disease,  from  which  he  died  in 
October,  1880,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  nothing  came  of  a  project  that  possessed  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  planned  by  one  of  the  most 
able  men  who  ever  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
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PEBCT  8.  PILCHEB 

Another  who  began  experiments  in  his  early 
youth  was  the  English  engineer  Pilcher,  whose 
interest  in  aeronautics  dated  from  1882,  when  he 
was  aged  15,  and  who  in  1892  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  his  first  glider,  closely  similar  to  those 
of  Lilienthal.  In  all  he  built  five  machines,  the 
first  of  which  had  such  pronouncedly  dihedral 
wings  that  it  promptly  proved  the  futility  of  seek- 
ing balance  by  a  low  placing  of  the  weight.  His 
final  and  most  successful  type,  the  **Hawk'*  (see 
Figures  233  and  234),  was  provided  with  small 
bicycle  wheels,  had  lightly-curved  wing  surfaces, 
and  was  planned  to  sustain  a  total  weight  of  about 
250  pounds — ^including  a  2-horsepower  oil  engine — 
on  an  area  of  188  square  feet.  With  this  machine 
he  made  one  glide  of  800  feet  across  a  valley,  towed 
kitewiSe  at  11  miles  an  hour  by  a  cord  drawn  by 
running  boys,  with  a  five-fold  multiplying  gear 
having  a  tractive  effort  that  at  the  machine  meas- 
ured 30  pounds.  Drawings  for  the  necessary  engine 
were  made  and  study  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium 
continued  until  a  headlong  plunge  from  a  height  of 
not  over  40  feet,  caused  by  the  snapping  of  a  rudder 
guy,  resulted  in  Pilcher's  death  on  October  1, 1899. 

ALBEBTO  SAKTOS-DUMONT 

To  Santos-Dumont,  besides  much  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  dirigible  balloon  (see  Page  82), 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  first  public  and  successful 
flight  in  a  power-driven  areoplane  in  Europe,  on 
August  22, 1906.    Following  this  he  has  been  a 
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most  daring  and  indefatigable  worker,  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  both  considerable  ability  and 
abundant  means.  The  result  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  successful  monoplanes  in  existence  (see  Fig- 
ure 221) ,  which  with  characteristic  unselfishness  its 
designer  has  placed  on  the  market  at  cost,  and  re- 
frained from  monopolizing  it  by  patents. 

F.  H.  WENHAM 

Mr,  F.  H.  Wenham,  who  died  so  recently  as 
August  11, 1908,  was  unquestionably  the  originator 
of  the  biplane  and  other  superimposed  multisur- 
f  ace  constructions,  which  were  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  Hargrave  into  the  box  kite,  and  which  are 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  many  modem  aeroplane 
designs.  This  construction  he  patented  in  England 
in  1866,  in  which  year  he  also  presented  the  idea  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Aeronaut- 
ical Society  of  Great  Britain.*  Despite  the  merits 
of  the  idea,  and  its  subsequent  successful  utilization 
by  many  inventors,  no  practical  application  of  the 
construction  ever  was  made  by  its  originator. 

WILBUE  AND  ORVILLE  WEIGHT 

Commencing  in  1900,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright,  two  bicycle  repairmen  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

*  In  this  paper,  which  has  become  a  classic  on  the  subject,  the  most 
interesting  portion  is  as  follows:  ''Having  remarked  how  thin  a 
stratum  is  displaced  beneath  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  rapid  flight,  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  length  of  plane  for  supporting 
heavy  weights,  the  surfaces  may  be  superposed,  or  placed  in  parallel  rows, 
with  an  interval  between  them.  A  dozen  pelicans  may  fly  one  above  the 
other  without  material  impediment;  as  if  framed  tosrether;  and  it  is 
thus  shown  how  two  hundredweight  may  be  supported  in  a  transverse 
distamce  of  only  ten  feet" 
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and  the  sons  of  Bishop  Wright  of  that  city,  began 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  serious 
development  of  such  previous  aeronautical  knowl- 
edge as  they  found  available,  their  first  interest  in 
the  subject  having  been  awakened  by  flying  toys 
years  before,  and  a  fresh  impetus  having  been 
given  it  by  the  death  of  Lilienthal,  which  directed 
attention  to  his  work,  in  1896.  Proceeding  with 
the  sound  idea  that  actual  practice  in  the  air  was 
the  surest  road  to  success,  an  idea  that  had  been 
fuUy  appreciated  but  little  realized  by  others,  the 
Wrights  levied  upon  every  possible  source  of  infor- 
mation and,  frankly  commencing  with  Chanute's 
help  and  a  modification  of  the  Ghanute  biplane 
glider,  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
construction  existent  at  the  time,  they  entered  upon 
a  deliberate,  unremitting,  and  enthusiastic  prosecu- 
tion of  an  at  first  thankless  task,  which  for  sturdy 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  sensible 
disregard  of  ignorant  opinions,  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  invention. 

Having  from  the  outset  more  faith  in  experi- 
mental than  in  analytical  methods,  the  Wrights  set 
themselves  first  to  the  task  of  confirming  or  cor- 
recting the  various  formulas  of  their  predecessors 
concerning  wind  pressures,  the  sustaining  effects  of 
different  inclined  surfaces,  etc.  Progressing  from 
these  to  the  various  possible  methods  of  steering, 
and  of  maintaining  lateral  and  longitudinal  bal- 
ance, they  tirelessly  tested  a  constantly  improving 
series  of  constructions  by  hundreds  of  kite  and 
gliding  experiments  conducted  among  the  sand 
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dimes  near  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  Having 
thus  secured  an  amount  of  practice  that  enabled 
them  to  make  reasonably  safe  gliding  flights  of 
considerable  length  in  calms  and  moderate  winds, 
they  next  undertook  the  application  of  a  motor, 
naturally  turning  to  automobile  mechanism  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  a  suitable  power  plant. 
This  resulted,  on  December  17, 1903,  in  four  flights 
in  calm  air  with  a  gasoline  engine,  the  longest  of 
which,  however,  was  of  only  852  feet — shorter  than 
many  of  LiUenthars  glides  prior  to  1896,  hardly 
a  fourth  as  long  as  the  flight  of  Langley's  model 
on  May  6, 1896,  and  not  quite  as  long  as  the  flight 
of  Ader  with  his  "  Avion  ^^  on  October  14,  1897. 
On  March  22,  1903,  a  United  States  patent  was 
applied  for  on  a  wing-warping  device,  in  combina- 
tion with  flat  sustaining  surfaces,  indicating  either 
a  failure  at  this  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  definitely  and  correctly  curved 
surfaces,  or  else  constituting  a  lack  of  the  '^fuU 
disclosure*'  demanded  by  patent  law.  The  construc- 
tion described  in  the  patent  specifications  (see  Fig- 
ure 259)  being  obviously  inoperative,  these  were 
repeatedly  objected  to  and  rejected  by  the  patent- 
office  examiners,  and  it  was  not  until  May  22, 1906, 
that  the  claims  were  allowed — even  then  on  the 
basis  of  an  inoperative  construction. 

Throughout  1904  the  Wright  experiments  con- 
tinued, surrounded  by  the  utmost  secrecy,  but  it 
is  definitely  attested  by  Chanute  that  during  this 
year  they  increased  the  length  of  their  longest  flight 
to  1,377  feet. 
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It  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
1905,  months  after  Montgomery's  flights  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  publication  of  his  con- 
struction, and  some  time  after  his  patent  was  ap- 
plied for,  that  the  Wrights  commenced  to  be  con- 
spicuously successful — with  parabolically-curved 
sustaining  surfaces  and  a  system  of  wing-warping 
closely  resembling  that  of  Montgomery's  patent 
and  not  at  all  like  that  claimed  in  the  Wright 
patent  (see  Figure  260).  Following  these  successes, 
which  though  well  authenticated  were  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers  and  well  away  from  the  general 
public,  vigorous  but  quiet  efforts  were  made  during 
1906  and  1907  to  sell  to  European  governments,  not 
patent  rights,  but*  *  secrets  "of  construction.  Little 
success  resulting,  because  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  were  stipulated,  and  European  aviators 
having  by  this  time  progressed  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing long  flights,  this  policy  was  abandoned  late  in 
1908,  and  the  Wrights  came  out  into  the  open  with 
their  machines — Orville  Wright  in  the  United 
States  and  Wilbur  Wright  in  France — ^with  the  re- 
sult that  they  were  quickly  able  to  establish  new 
distance  and  duration  records,  which  stood  for 
nearly  a  year.  At  the  present  time,  however,  4ihe 
Wright  machine  does  not  hold  a  single  distance, 
duration,  speed,  weight-carrying,  cross-country,  or 
altitude  record  in  the  world,  and  has  borne  out  the 
rather  numerous  critics  of  its  construction  by  being 
responsible  for  an  undue  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  power- 
propelled  heavier-than-air  machines. 
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In  the  course  of  the  early  Bleriot  and  Arch- 
deacon experiments  over  the  Seine  with  towed  and 
free  gliders  during  1904,  much  of  the  most  success- 
ful construction  and  designing  work  was  done  hy 
Gabriel  Voisin,  a  young  French  engineer  who  sub- 
sequently, in  association  with  his  brother,  of  the 
firm  now  known  as  Voisin  Freres, 
and  of  their  engineer,  M.  CoUiex, 
designed  the  excellent  machines 
of  box-kite  type  with  which  Far- 
man  and  Delagrange  electrified 
the  world  by  their  flights  in  the 
latter  part  of  1907  and  the  fore- 
part of  1908.      The  Voisin  ma- 
chines, which,  while  not  without 
serious  shortcomings,  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  automatic  stability,  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
highly  successful  Farman  machine. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  those  among  the 
world's  aeroplane  designers  who  are  most  worthy 
of  mention  are  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  telephone  and  founder  of  the  Aerial  Experi- 
ment Association,  and  whose  tetrahedral  kite  is  a 
construction  of  great  originality  and  interest ;  S.  F. 
Cody,  designer  of  one  of  the  most  successful  man- 
lifting  kites,  and  whose  biplane  (see  Figure  202)  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  aero- 
plane that  has  ever  flown ;  Gleim  H.  Curtiss,  whose 
flights  with  the  "June  Bug"  and  "Silver  Dart'* 
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of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association,  and  with 
machines  of  his  own,  entitle  him  to  front  rank 
among  aviators;  Danjard,  who  in  1871  designed 
what  was  perhaps  the  first  double  monoplane, 
which  proved  unsuccessful  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  motor;  Count  D'Estemo,  who  in 
1864  wrote  a  remarkable  pamphlet  in  which  he 
suggested  a  form  of  wing  warping  and  proposed 
other  details  since  proved  of  practical  value, 
though  he  died  in  1883,  before  the  completion  of  a 
machine  that  was  then  under  construction ;  Robert 
Esnault  Pelterie,  the  young  French  engineer  whose 
first  work  began  some  years  ago  and  whose  speedy 
and  ingenious  monoplane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  promising  of  present  machines, 
besides  which  it  has  sustained  the  highest  weight 
per  unit  of  area  of  any  machine  yet  flown  success- 
fully ;  Henry  Farman,  whose  early  flights  with  the 
Yoisin  machines,  subsequent  development  of  this 
type  into  the  first  aeroplane  to  employ  both  wheels 
and  runners  in  the  starting  and  alighting  gear,  and 
his  recent  record  achievements,  have  definitely  con- 
tributed to  progress;  Oaptain  Ferdinand  Ferber, 
of  the  French  army,  who  ranks  equally  high  as  a 
pioneer  worker,  as  an  authority  on  both  heavier- 
than-air  and  lighter-than-air  craft,  and  as  a  writer 
on  the  subject  of  aeronautics,  and  whose  tragic 
death  some  months  ago  is  one  of  the  heaviest  tolls 
yet  exacted  for  aeronautical  advancement;  Lau- 
rence Hargrave,  whose  invention  of  the  box  kite 
and  wonderful  work  with  omithopter  propulsion 
have  in  a  measure  overshadowed  his  discoveries 
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concerning  the  aeroplane  proper;  Henson,  whose 
immense,  3000-pomid  aeroplane  built  in  1842,  em- 
bodied a  large  proportion  of  the  features  since 
proved  needful,  and  turned  out  a  failure  more  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  in  advance  of  its  time  than 
for  any  other  single  reason ;  A.  M.  Herring,  whose 
early  association  with  Chanute  and  recent  asso- 
ciation with  Curtiss  at 
least  entitles  him  to  rec- 
ognition ;  Captain  Le 
Bris,  whose  reputed  as-      _       ..    .   «^  .  ^... 

.  '      _  ,  ■^.    ,  ,       •  FlauM  86. — Is  Brli'  Olider. 

toundmg    flight    m 

France  with  a  wing-warped  machine  in  1867  almost 
staggers  belief  (the  Le  Bris  glider  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  36) ;  M.  Levavasseur,  whose  Antoinette 
monoplanes  are  among  the  finest  present-day  fliers 
and  are  certainly  the  most  graceful,  and  whose 
fuel-injection  motors  have  been  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  modem  European 
aeroplane  of  demonstrated  quality;  Linfleld,  who 
in  1878  conceived  the  ingenious  plan  of  testing  the 
lift  of  an  aeroplane  by  hauling  it  on  a  railway  flat 
car,  and  thus  caused  it  to  rise  clear — ^though  with- 
out contributing  an3rthing  to  the  solution  of  equi- 
librium ;  Michael  Loup,  who  in  1852  had  fully  de- 
veloped the  wheeled  starting  gear;  Hiram  S. 
Maxim,  whose  exhaustive  and  expensive  experi- 
ments in  1894  gave  definite  solution  of  the  power 
and  lifting  problems,  though  they  were  of  little 
help  to  seekers  after  efficiency  and  equilibrium; 
Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  whose  "L 'Empire  de 
PAir'*,  published  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  ^at 
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classics  of  aeronautical  literature,  whose  gliding 
flights  in  Egypt  are  not  without  interest,  and  whose 
United  States  patent  (see  Figure  262)  shows  a 
tolerably  clear  appreciation  of  one  type  of  wing 
warping;  Thomas  Moy,  who  in  1875  got  12  miles 
an  hour — on  the  ground — by  the  thrust  of  the 
propellers  of  his* 'aerial  steamer"  (see  Figure  37) ; 
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Horatio  Phillips,  who  in  the  years  from  1884  to 
1891  by  empirical  methods  went  more  deeply  into 
the  question  of  correct  wing  sections  than  any  pre- 
vious investigator  and  then  produced  slat-like 
multiplane  models  of  extraordinary  lifting  capaci- 
ties j  Stringfellow,  who  in  1868  built  the  first  tri- 
plane  (a  model)  and  afterwards  produced  a  steam- 
engine  that  developed  one  hoi^epower  within  13 
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pounds  of  weight,  achievements  that  he  was  follow- 
ing up  by  the  construction  of  a  man-carrying  ma- 
chine, which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in 
1883;  Victor  Tatin,  who  made  in  1879  the  first 
model  aeroplane  that  lifted  itself  by  a  run  on  the 
groimd,  and  who  at  a  recent  date  was  working  on 
a  modem  aeroplane  for  the  Clement-Bayard  con- 
cern, in  France ;  and  Vuia,  who  in  1906  designed 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  really  modem  monoplanes, 
and  accomplished  a  few  very  short  fiights  towards 
the  end  of  this  year  and  during  1907. 


CHAPTKB  FOUB 

AEROPLANE  DETAILS 

Passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  broader 
possibilities  and  problems  of  hmnan  flight  to  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  such  flight  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  necessarily  a  transition  from 
the  general  to  the  particular. 

Aeroplanes,  for  example,  are  vehicles  involving 
sustaining  surfaces  of  suitable  form,  provided 
with  means  for  propulsion,  for  the  maintenance 
of  equilibrium,  and  for  steering  in  different  lateral 
and  vertical  directions.  Evidently  the  provision 
of  these  different  elements  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  being  the  case  it 
is  possible  to  work  towards  the  more  perfect  de- 
signs only  by  two  policies— one  requiring  study 
of  the  laws  involved  in  flight  and  the  application 
of  these  laws  in  suitable  mechanisms,  and  the  other 
involving  observation  and  copying  of  the  flying 
mechanisms  of  nature.  Both  of  these  policies  are 
beset  by  tremendous  difficulties — ^the  first  because 
of  the  exceedingly  complex  factors  of  the  problem, 
and  the  second  because  there  is  no  bird  that  ap- 
proaches in  size  or  weight  the  smallest  man-carry- 
ing vehicle. 
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iBOD  the  macblDe  failed  as  a  flier. 
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KiouBH  72. — Framing  ol  Antoinette  Wing  Inverted,  Tin 
main  girders  aa,  which  are  counected  by  a  luase  of  croflabn 
secondarr  tongltudlnal  ni embers. 
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ANALOGIES  IN  NATURE 

Besides  constitutiiig  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence imaginable  of  the  perfect  practicability  of 
flight,  as  well  as  serving  as^the  original  and  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  man  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  navi- 
gation of  the  air,  the  birds  and  other  animals  that 
fly  afford  models  that  naturally  merit  the  most 
thorough  and  profound  consideration  of  all 
students  of  aerodynamics.  For  in  nature's 
mechanisms  of  flight  must  exist  answers  to  all  the 
problems  of  flying,  awaiting  for  their  discovery 
only  the  analyses  and  applications  of  sufficiently 
persevering  and  painstaking  investigators. 

From  the  facts  of  animal  flight  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  deductions  to  be  made  at  the  outset. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the  evident 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  and  more 
than  one  type  of  mechanism  that  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  There  are  the  common  flap- 
ping flight,  the  less-common  soaring  flight,  and 
the  flight  of  the  wiilg-case  insects,  while  in  the 
way  of  structural  variety  it  is  a  broad  range  from 
the  tissues  of  insect  wings,  the  furred  skin  folds 
of  the  flying  squirrel,  and  the  membranous  integu- 
ments of  the  flying  flshes,  bats,  etc.,  to  the  feath- 
ered perfection  of  the  wing  of  a  humming  bird  or 
condor. 

The  size  of  flying  animals  also  is  a  point  of 
interest.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  of  the  soaring  fliers 
is  the  California  vulture,  similar  to  but  in  its 
largest  specimens  larger  than  the  largest  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Andean  condor,  and  not  uncommonly 
weighing  as  much  as  20  poimds.  Turkeys  are  said 
sometimes  to  weigh  twice  this,  while  the  albatross 
is  occasionaUy  foimd  of  a  weight  of  18  pounds. 
StiU  heavier  than  these  may  have  been  the  extinct 
pterodactyl,  which  it  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, weighed  no  more  than  30  pounds.  No  flying 
creature  that  ever  existed  appears  to  have  been  as 
heavy  as  the  combination  of  a  man  with  the  lightest 
structure  that  can  be  made  to  support  him,  and 
this  fact  often  has  been  cited  as  an  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  hiunan  flight,  having  been 
advanced  as  conclusive  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  late  Simon  Newcomb.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  areas  and 
the  power  required  to  support  a  given  weight 
steadily  decrease  in  passing  from  the  smaller  fly- 
ing animals  to  the  larger.  This  point,  so  favorable 
in  its  bearings  on  the  problems  of  human  flight,  is 
not  wholly  due  to  any  single  cause,  though  prob- 
ably the  main  factors  are  the  effect  noted  on  Page 
184,  and  the  escape  of  air  aroimd  the  edges  of  wing 
surfaces —  such  edges  being  necessarily  longest  in 
proportion  to  the  area  in  the  smaller  sizes,  it  being 
a  geometrical  axiom  that  the  length  of  boundary 
of  any  given  shape  of  surface  increases  in  direct 
ratio  with  increases  in  linear  dimensions,  whereas 
areas  increase  with  the  square  of  these  dimensions. 
Thus  a  square  one  by  one,  equalling  one  square 
unit  of  area,  has  four  linear  imits  of  edge — one 
foot  to  each  one-fourth  of  a  square  unit  of  area, 
whereas  a  square  two  by  two,  affording  four  square 
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units  of  area,  has  only  eight  linear  units  of  edg( 
one  to  each  one-half  of  a  square  unit  of  area. 

The  weights,  weight  supported  per  unit  of  wing 
area,  horsepower,  pounds  supported  per  unit  of 
area,  and  pounds  supported  per  horsepower,  in 
the  cases  of  different  flying  creatures  and  success- 
ful aeroplanes,  are  given  in  tabular  form  on  the 
next  page. 

FLYING  FISH 

Flying  fish,  which  are  found  in  all  the  warmer 
seas,  are  capable  of  mayimuTn  flights  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards — ^usually  at  a  height  of  not  over 
fifteen  feet — ^by  a  method  of  progression  that  is 
decidedly  peculiar  and,  in  some  respects,  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  to  lead  to  controversy  amongst 
different  observers.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that 
the  flight  is  of  the  true 
gliding  type,  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  force 

of    the    ITlltlftl    impulse    of  Fioum  SS.— nylng  Flth. 

the  tail  in  the  rush  out  of 

the  water  when  these  creatures  are  pursued  by  any 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  but  there  are  not  lack- 
ing those  who  stoutly  assert  that  there  is  on  occa- 
sion a  true  flapping  flight.  This  has  been  explained 
by  others  as  a  fluttering  of  the  great  pectoral  fins 
into  successive  wave  crest^^  to  keep  the  membranes 
from  drying  in  long  flights.  It  is  also  commonly 
stated  that  flying  fish  go  much  farther  against  the 
wind  than  with  it— which  if  true  at  once  involves 
the  difficult  and  little  understood  phenomena  of 
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^CablMge  Batterly    

Gnat 

^Maiden  Dragon  FI7 

Swallow-Tailed  Butterfly   

Flat-Bellied  Dragon  Fly 

Honae  Fly 

Small  Bat 

Cockdialer    

Stag  Beetle   (female) 

SpUnx  Moth    

Stag   Beetle    (male) 

Rhinoceros  Beetle  

Swallow 

Honey  Bee   

Screech  Owl   

Short-Bared  Owl   

Swift    

RaTen    

Humming   Bird    

Langley  Double  Monoplane, . .  . 
^LaQghmg  Gull  

Glossy  Ibis   

Sparrow     

PUcher  QHder  (th€  "Gi*irv 

Goshawk    

^Sparrow   Hawk    

Bumble  Bee    

^Herring  Gall    

Fishhawk    

Crow    

Dore    

•Stork    

•Scavenger  Vulture 

•Turkey   Bustard    

•White  Pelican    

Montgomery  Monoplane  Glider. 

Thrush   

LiUenthal  Biplane  Glider 

•Pterodactyl    

Wnghi  Biplane  Glider 

Wright  Biplane  Glider 

•Sea  Eagle  

FUeher  Glider  (the  "Hawk'*),, 
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•Griffon  Vulture   

•Bared  Vulture   

Cwriiee  Biplane  

•Condor   

•Flying  Fox  
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Voiein  Biplane  

Forma*  Biplane 

Partridge  

Wright  Biplane   
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IMienthal  Monoplane  Glider. . . 
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•Soaring  Fllera.    tNota  the  great  pflldency  of  the  bird  mechanism. 
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soaring  flight.  An  exceedingly  interesting  fact 
about  flying  fish  is  that  they  present  the  only 
examples  in  nature's  fliers  of  the  use  of  vertical 
surfaces — ^presumably  to  afford  automatic  lateral 
stability  (see  Page  209).  The  largest  flying  fish 
are  about  18  inches  long  (see  Figure  38). 

FLYING  LIZABDS 

The  Malayan  gecko,  or  "flying  ^'ragon",  is  a 
curious  creature,  the  habits  of  which  are  little 
known.  It  is  provided  with  loose  membranous 
expansions  along  the  sides  of  the  body  which  are 
supposed  to  enable  it  to  make  long  gUding  leaps, 
like  those  of  the  flying  squirrels.  A  commoner 
lizard  of  East  India  has  loose  folds  of  skin  that 
are  distensible  by  several  movable  ribs.  Neither 
of  these  animals  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
eight  inches. 

FLYING  SQUIBBELS 

The  common  flying  squirrel  is  a  very  small 
nocturnal  species  with  a  feather-like  tail,  and  folds 
of  skin  on  either  side  capable  of  being  stretched 
out  and  eontroled  in  such  manner  by  the  legs  that 
60-foot  glides  from  treetops  are  made  in  safety. 
There  are  much  larger  but  less  known  species  in 
California  and  Alaska  that  undoubtedly  can  glide 
from  trees  200  feet  high. 

FLYING  LEMUB 

The  flying  lemur,  the  "colugo"  of  the  East 
Indies,  has  a  very  loose  skin  with  peculiarly  sleek 
fur,  enabling  it  to  make  long  sailing  leaps  like  the 
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FiouBS  89. — Flylnf  Frog.  WIthoot 
belDs  oonflrmed  by  obMiTfttloii,  It  nerer- 
theleM  appears  obTlooa  tbat  thla  curioos 
creatnn  can   malntaiD   Its   lateral   and 


flying  squirreL  It  is  a  slender  creature  18  inches 
long,  and  is  much  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  the 
several  animalR  that  glide  in  this  manner. 

FLYING  FBOG 

An  animal  of  which  there  has  been  little  if  any 
accurate  observation  is  the  flying  frog — ^a  Malayan 

tree- dwelling   frog 

that  is  supposed  to 

sail  down  from  the 

^^*VS|^  r^^  ^V^      tree  tops  in  long  slant- 

^Vk^^  ing  flights.    Its  feet 

^^      ^^'^^  are   very   large   and 

webbed   between  the 
toes  (see  Figure  39). 
It  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  correct 
methods  of  maintain- 
ing  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  plurality  of  separated  surfaces  (see 
Page  215). 

SOABING  BIBDS 

The  phenomena  of  soaring  flight  has  long  been 
a  mystery  to  students  of  the  subject,  having  baf- 
fled the  most  eminent  physicists  in  attempts  to 
explain  it  and  defled  the  most  painstaking  observ- 
ers to  disprove  its  existence.  For  these  reasons 
the  effortless  travel  of  the  soaring  birds,  the 
largest  and  practically  the  heaviest  of  all  flying 
creatures,  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  achievement 
in  aerial  navigation^-to  be  attained  by  man,  if  at 


longitudinal  Imlance  only  by  differential 
tilting  of  the  side  palrt  of  feet  in  the 
first  caee  and  of  the  front  and  rear  pain 
In  the  MGond. 
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[■■latBK  74. — Invsrled  Lppor  Wing  Frame  of  Wright  Biplane.  Thla  Irame  la  inverted 
on  supports  Cot  Ibe  convenience  of  men  worklni?  upon  It.  It  la  to  be  noted  that  each  rib  In 
made  ot  two  light  strips  66,  which  are  spaced  apart  by  the  wing  bars  aa  and  hj  the  amall 
■pacing  mcntbera  ilil.  The  rib  In  the  foreground  is  made  solid  because  It  forma  the  end  of 
■  section  o(  the  wing,  which  attaches  to  an  adjacent  section  by  the  small  clamping  plates 
on  Ibe  ends  of  Ihe  wing  bars. 
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all,  only  upon  a  complete  and  perfect  understand-- 
ing  of  laws  that  neither  fit  into  nor  follow  from 
many  of  the  accepted  conceptions  of  force  and 
motion  (see  Page  169).  In  the  table  on  Page  162 
the  soaring  birds  are  designated  with  stars — *. 
The  most  conspicuous  features  to  be  discerned  in 
a  study  of  soaring-bird  forms  are  the  usually  ex- 
treme length  and  narrowness  of  the  wings,  the 
lower  sustention  per  unit  of  area  than  prevails 
with  flapping  fliers,  and  a  pronouncedly  different 
ty]pe  of  curvature  to  the  wing  sections. 

SOABINQ  BATS 

Most  of  the  bats  are  flapping  fliers,  but  the 
^^fljdng  fox'^,  or  "kalong",  of  Java,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  sometimes  measuring  5 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  practises  true  soaring  flight 
This  fact  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  that  it  refutes  the 
assertions  of  the  few  theorists  who  contend  that 
soaring  flight  requires  for  its  accomplishment  a 
supposed  imperceptible  movement  of  feathers. 

THE  PTEBODACTYL 

This  bird-like  reptile  (see  Figure  40),  which 
is  known  only  from  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains 
in  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  measures  in 
ordinary  specimens  about  20  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
It  must  have  been,  however,  very  light,  the 
wing  bones  that  have  been  found  being  mere  shell- 
like tubes  of  large  diameter  and  extreme  thinness. 
The  fact  that  there  once  existed  a  larger  flying 
animal  than  any  now  extant  has  been  held  to  prove 
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>f  Pterodactyl  and  C<indor.  Tbe  extinct  ptsrodactyt, 

„   .__   fowtltar' ■- 

.1  the  Cretaceoni  period,  1l __ „   __    . ..  _ 

h^if  >Dy  knowlediie.  Iti  wlDg  ipread  wu  20  feet,  but  Ite  mailmiiiii  velght 
wai  poulbiT  not  OTer  <0  pounds. 

a  greater  density  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  pre- 
historic times,  but  this  theory  is  neither  necessary 
as  an  explanation  nor  borne  out  in  the  evidence. 

FLTTNQ  INSECTS 

It  is  surprising  how  generally  students  of  flight 
have  overlooked  that  fact  that  in  certain  insects 
there  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  close  paraUel  to 
modem  aeroplane  construc- 
tions, in  which  there  ap- 
pears primarily  a  sustain- 
ing surface  moved  through 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence   and    secondarily   a 
separate   propelling  ele- 
ment.   This  combination  is  peculiar  to  insects  with 
"wing  cases",  of  the  order  coleoptera,  in  which 
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during  flight  the  wing  covers  are  rigidly  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  movement  while  the 
under  wings  are  rapidly  vibrated  to  produce  pro- 
pulsion, as  is  suggested  in  Figure  41.  The  largest 
known  insects  that  use  this  mode  of  flight  have  a 
wing  span  of  not  over  6  inches. 

MONOPLANES 

This  general  typ^  of  supporting  surf  ace,  being 
that  used  by  all  flying  animals,  is  on  this  groimd 
reasonably  to  be  regarded  as  the  superior  form, 
besides  which  it  is  a  safe  assertion,  despite  various 
conspicuous  successes  that  have  been  achieved 
with  biplanes  and  occasional  triplanes,  that  at  the 
present  time  no  aerial  vehicle  ever  built  has 
afforded  results  more  promising  or  significant  than 
those  apparent  in  the  remarkable  equilibrium  and 
extraordinarily-flat  gliding  angles  of  the  Mont- 
gomery machine  (see  Page  139),  and  in  the  high 
sustention  per  imit  of  area  in  the  Bleriot  and 
R.  E.  P.  machines  (see  Page  162). 

For  reasons  that  are  elsewhere  explained 
herein  (see  Pages  168  and  169),  a  monoplane  wiU 
afford  more  sustention  per  imit  of  surface  than  can 
be  expected  from  each  of  two  or  more  similar  sur- 
faces placed  one  above  the  other — ^unless  an  alto- 
gether impracticable  amount  of  separation  be  used. 

The  chief  objection  so  far  urged  against  the 
monoplane  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  stajdng  the 
wing  surfaces  properly,  the  trussed  construction 
of  the  biplane  naturally  being  not  available.  Yet 
one  has  only  to  examine  the  internal  trussing  of 
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the  Antoinette  monoplane  (see  Figures  71  and  72), 
or  the  simple  staying  of  the  Bleriot  and  Montgom- 
ery wing  surf  aces,  to  realize  that  with  this  con- 
struction there  are  ways  and  means  of  achieving 
results  quite  as  successful  as  any  that  can  be  had 
with  others. 

MULTIPLANES 

• 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  multiplane  was  made 
by  F.  H,  Wenham,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Aeronautic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1868,  which  is  quoted  on  Page  149. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  superimposed 
planes  can  conceivably  be  used,  as  was  suggested 
in  the  decidedly  freaMsh  "Venetian-blind**  con- 
struction of  Phillips  (see  Page  157),  but  so  far 
the  most  successful  results  have  been  obtained 
with  not  more  than  two  planes,  this  number  afford- 
ing all  the  possible  advantages  of  trussed  construc- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  its  disavantages.  It  is 
a  serious  though  at  the  present  time  little  regarded 
objection  to  multiplanes  that  they  increase  the 
necessity  for  always  maintaining  headway  to  main- 
tain sustention.  Thus,  if  a  biplane  starts  to  drop 
vertically,  in  its  normal  position,  it  can  oppose 
only  half  of  its  total  area  to  resist  the  fall.  Car- 
ried to  its  extreme  the  result  must  be  something 
like  the  Phillips  slat-like  machine,  which  without 
forward  movement  would  drop  like  a  brick.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Montgomery  monoplane  glider 
can  be  released  in  the  air  wholly  without  forward 
movement,  in  which  case  it  simply  settles  slowly 
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as  it  commences  to  glide.  Much  the  same,  is  true 
of  any  monoplane,  unless  the  loading  per  unit  of 
area  is  carried  to  extremes. 

BIPLANES 

The  biplane  is  of  particular  interest  as  being 
the  tyi>e  of  machine  with  which  Lilienthal  was  ex- 
perimenting when  killed,  the  type  of  glider  with 
which  Ghanute  attained  the  greatest  success,  and 
the  form  of  flying  machine  which  has  developed  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  Wright,  Voisin,  Ourtiss,  and 
Farman  constructions — ^not  to  mention  the  close 
and  significant  analogy  it  finds  in  the  box  kite. 

MOBE  THAN  TWO  SUBFACES 

The  only  multiplanes  that  ever  have  accom- 
plished any  really  successful  fiying  at  the  present 
writing  are  the  Vaniman  triplane  and  the  Voisin- 
Farman  triplane,  the  latter  illustrated  in  Figure 
211.  Both  have  been,  however,  discarded  for  re- 
turns to  the  biplane  construction. 

FOBMS  OF  SUBFACES 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  of  most  ordi- 
nary engineering  attainments  that  the  only  pos- 
sible complete  and  thoroughly  logical  method  of 
treating  the  subject  of  wing  forms  and  related  air 
reactions  is  the  mathematical,  but  since  aerody- 
namics involve  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  obscure, 
and  least-investigated  and  understood  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  force  and  motion,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  to  offer 
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final  and  definite  explanations  of  principles  in- 
volved.  The  most  that  may  be  reasonably  at- 
tempted is  to  marshal  connectedly  the  empirical 
deductions  that  have  been  reached,  to  state  the 
few  generalizations  that  seem  reliable,  and  to  give 
space  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.* 

Certainly  it  must  become  evident  upon  the  most 
casual  investigation — ^upon  the  least  reading  of  the 
great  mass  of  speculation  and  attempted  analyses 
of  aerodynamic  reactions — ^that  nearly  all  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  have  been  struggling  in  the 
dark,  and  that  their  conclusions,  when  not  wholly 
worthless,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  accepted  only  in  part 
or  with  many  reservations.  An  example  of  this 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  well-known  aeronau- 
tical journal,  in  which  there  appears  an  article  by  a 
writer  evidently  well-versed  in  modem  physical 
science  and  related  modes  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Yet,  at  the  end  of  a  labored  dissertation — ^in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle traveling  along  a  line  tangent  to  the  advancing 
edge  is  the  correct  section  for  a  wing  surface  (in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  successful  natural  or 
artifical  flier  uses  this  curve  or  setting — ^instead  of 


*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  author  has  been  placed  in 
a  position  to  announce  that  important  laws  of  aerodynamics  have  been 
fully  foimulated  by  Professor  Montgomery,  and  have  been  put  to  com- 
plete and  most  remarkably  successful  tests  in  the  way  of  experimental 
▼erifieation  and  confirmation.  These  investigations,  a  part  of  which 
are  only  briefly  outlined  in  Pages  173  to  203,  inclusive,  will  in  the 
near  future  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  criticism  of  the 
world.  The  writer  confidently  predicts  that  they  will  not  only  amaze 
by  the  originality  and  completeness  of  the  researches  and  analyseiv 
involved,  but  will  also,  by  application  of  their  profound  principles, 
vastly  advance  the  science  of  aerial  navigation. 


-Assembllne  Wright   Wlog  Kranipt, 
ateT    a^ctloD    ullghtl)'    OTPrhnnjrIni;    1 

Ibe  mompDt  oF  Rttactimont.     Similar 


I  AntolDPit?  MoDopian 


;  VIII.     Tbe  feature  ot  tbis  mirhlDe  was  tlie  control  of 
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comiiig  to  the  definite  conclusions  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  as  a  result  of  the  mathematical  method 
the  whole  question  is  characteristically  begged  in 
this  wise:  "We  cannot  follow  clearly  the  pressures 
and  motions  that  take  place  when  a  sxirf  ace  travels 
obliquely  through  the  air — because  they  are  very 
involved*',  as  if  there  could  be  any  possible  occasion 
for  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  that  shoidd 
not  in  some  measure  dispel  the  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

FLAT  BECTI0N8 

As  the  most  elementary  possible  conception  it 
is  quite  natural  that  many  among  the  earlier  and 
even  some  more  recent  aeropl^ie  experiments 
should  have  involved  the  use  of  flat  surfaces.   It  is 


=n£^ 


FiQiTRi  4S. — Pr«**iire  on  VertiMl  and  tnell&ed  Sarfaces.  In  an  air 
current  of  ZB  mllea  an  bour  the  aartaec  at  BO*  recelTC*  a  pmvnre  of  8.Z4 
poDiida  to  tbe  agnare  foot,  while  tbe  aorlaee  Inclined  IS*  from  tbc  OlrMtlon 
of  the  current  recelTei  a  preisure  of  onlr  .S3  poanda,  and  it  th«  nuna  Udib 
attoTd*  an  upward  lUt  of  l.B  ponndi. 

now  proved,  however,  that  such  surface  are  quite 
ineffective  as  ompared  with  curved  surfaces. 

Though  useless  for  sustention  in  any  prac- 
ticable aeroplane  construction,  except  by  wasting 
enormoiM  excesses  of  power,  a  flat  surface  well 
illustrates  a  basic  principle  of  sustention  by 
moving  an  inclined  surface  through  the  air,  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  42. 
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CUBVED  SECTIONS 

The  sections  of  all  animal  wings  being  more  or 
less  curved  it  is  a  fairly  direct  conclusion  that 
there  are  important  reasons  behind  the  use  of  such 
formations — a  conclusion  that  becomes  stronger 
the  more  the  subject  is  studied* 

Arcs  of  Circles,  as  affording  curved  surfaces  of 
comparatively  simple  character,  were  the  first 
tried  by  early  dissenters  from  the  idea  of  flat  sur- 
faces. Their  use,  while  neither  as  scientific  nor  as 
successful  as  that  of  other  curves,  will  afford 
fair  results  under  certain  conditions,  but  far  more 
important  than  any  success  that  has  attended  their 
use  has  been  their  influence  in  suggesting  further 
deviations  from  preconceived  opinions.  For  ex- 
ample, Lilienthal  in  comparing  flat  with  curved 
surfaces  discovered  that  while  a  flat  surface  placed 
with  no  angle  of  incidence  in  a  horizontal  wind 


t'o  toj-^  If.  p. 


FiouBs  48. — Compariioii  of  Plane  and  Arebed  Svrfacet  Without  Angle  of 
Incidence.  Lilienthal  found  that  while  the  lift  of  a  flat  rarface  placed  at 
above  wat  lero,  the  arc  of  a  circle  gave  a  lift  equal  to  62  percent  of  the 
preeeure  upon  it  when  ezpoied  in  a  vertical  position  to  the  eane  wind. 

afforded  no  lift,  as  would  be  expected,  a  circular 
arc  placed  in  the  same  position  gave  a  lift  equal 
to  52%  of  the  normal  pressure  on  the  same  surface 
held  vertically  in  the  same  windl  This  phenome- 
non, which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  43,  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  there  being  an  effect  of  the  sur- 
face on  the  air  currents  in  advcmce  of  the  surface 
— ^realization  of  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  sue- 
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cessf  ul  work  in  aeronautics  and  all  correct  reason- 
ing upon  its  problems.  (See  Page  174) • 

Parabolic  Surfaces^  with  minor  modifications 
(to  suit  certain  practical  exigencies)  into  approxi- 
mations of  other  of  the  conic  sections  and  other 
curves,  have  been  proved  experimentally  and  can 
be  demonstrated  mathematically  to  be  the  correct 
curves  for  wing  sections.  In  an  empirical  way 
this  was  first  deduced  by  Lilienthal  and  Phillips, 
while  exact  examination  proves  it  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  curve  of  birds'  wings,  but  it 
has  remained  for  Montgomery  to  discover  the  laws 
involved.  These  are  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  the  following  popular  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  formation  of  wing  surfaces 
is  reprinted  as  the  most  valuable  and  practical 
material  available  for  the  student  of  the  subject.* 


'^Although  the  subject  of  flight  has  been  a  constant 
and  universal  study,  we  find  that  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena are  still  involved  in  mystery,  while  many 
others  present  only  unexplained  anomalies.  This  of 
itself  would  suggest  the  question:  have  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  been  formulated  t 

**From  what  I  have  gleaned  from  the  writings  of 
the  various  students  I  believe  they  have  not — this  for 


*  This  paper,  whieb  was  revised  in  1907  for  presentation  to  tbe 
International  Aeronautical  Congress,  and  subsequently  published  in 
**Aeronauiiet,"  under  the  title  of  "Principles  Involved  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  Wing  Surfaces  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Soaring,"  is  an  amplifl- 
cation  of  an  article  by  Professor  Montgomery,  entitled  "New  Prin- 
ciples in  Aerial  JFIigfat,"  which  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American 
Supplement  of  Nevember  25,  1905---8ome  months  after  the  first  trials 
with  the  Montgomery  glider  in  California.  Much  earlier  than  this,  in 
1895,  substantially  the  same  material  was  submitted  by  Montgomery  to 
Octave  Channta. 
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the  reason  that  because  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  phenomena  we  are  tempted  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  and  have  been  misguided  in  our  trend  of 
thought.  My  own  studies  and  investigations  have 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  flight  we  have  a 
special  and  imique  phenomenon^  which  for  its  compre- 
hension requires  something  more  than  the  simple  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  study  of  surfaces  acted  upon 
by  the  moving  air,  just  as  the  action  of  the  gyroscope 
presents  special  phenomena  which  are  in  advance  of 
our  first  ideas  of  rotation. 

**  Having  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  forced  to 
present  it  in  its  entirety,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  researches  of  others  to  which  I  could  add  mine  as 
an  amplification,  and,  while  brevity  forbids  that  I 
should  enter  into  the  many  points  involved,  I  desire 
to  make  use  of  such  as  seem  to  constitute  a  direct 
and  complete  line  of  demonstration,  using  some  well 
known  phenomena  and  principles  and  developing  them 
in  the  lines  peculiar  to  this  problem. 

''At  the  Aeronautical  Congress  of  1893,  in  Chi- 
cago, it  was  my  privilege  to  call  attention  to  some 
phenomena  that  I  had  noted,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  this :  A  current  of  air  approaching  an  inclined 
surface  is  deflected  far  in  advance  of  the  surface,  and 
approaching  it  in  a  gradually  increased  curve,  reaches 
it  at  a  very  abrupt  angle.*  This  phenomenon  is  the 
basis  of  the  observations  and  studies  that  I  desire  to 
present  to  your  Congress. 

"In  the  idea  of  deriving  support  by  moving  an 
inclined  plane  through  the  air,  the  first  conception  is 

*  The  italics  are  oun.  This  exceedinglj  earlj  recognition  by  Mont- 
gomery of  this  fandamentally-important  phenomenon,  still  little  ap- 
preciated by  many  modem  investigators,  is  alone  enough  to  establish 
its  discoverer  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  saceessf  lU  modem  aeronauticb. 


T8. — LeJeuDe  Biplane,  witb  forwardly-Pit?ni}«d  n 


View  D(  I'lBChoff  and  KMCklln  Blplan 


lauuB  SO. — Side  View  of  PigchoIT  &  KoeckLIn  Bljilane.  showlns  one  ol  the  Hllerona  t 
I  at  a.  The  Insenloug  system  ot  coDtrollln;  the  forward  elevator  hh  by  direct  ( 
n  ot  tbe  steering  rod  e  to  Ibe  steering  pillar  o  Is  of  laletest. 


D  Control  of  Farman  Biplane.    The  four  hinged  ailerons  i 
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the  reaction  of  a  mass  meeting  or  impinging  upon  the 
inclined  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  the  surface 
and  the  mass  are  forced  in  opposite  directions.  This 
idea  would  be  complete  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
simple  and  reducible  to  well  known  formulae  if  the 
mass  acting  on  the  surface  were  a  solid,  but  in  the 
present  case  this  is  far  from  being  so,  as  the  mass  is 
an  almost  perfect  fluid,  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
are  varied  and  complicated  accordingly.  The  particles 
of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  are  deflected 
as  a  solid  mass  would  be,  but  in  being  driven  from 
their  course  they  are  forced  against  other  exterior 
particles,  which  while  deflecting  the  course  of  the  first 
particles  are  themselves  disturbed. 

'^The  questions  presented  by  these  considerations 
are :  first,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  the 
particles  due  to  these  deflections  and  disturbances; 
second,  what  form  of  surface  is  best  suited  for  pro- 
ducing the  original  deflection,  and  then  meeting  the 
new  conditions  arising  from  the  disturbance  in  the 
surrounding  air;  and,  third,  what  is  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  particles  thus  disturbed  or  thrown  into 
motion.  In  the  study  of  the  first  two  questions,  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  a  fluid  is  the  safest  guide. 
For  this  observation  we  may  use  a  gas  or  a  liquid, 
as  both,  being  fluid,  show  the  same  phenomena  and 
reveal  the  same  laws;  the  only  important  difference 
being,  that  owing  to  the  limited  viscosity  of  a  gas,  its 
movements  are  more  perfect  and  rapid  than  those  of 
a  liquid,  whose  viscosity  hinders  the  perefectly  free 
movement  of  the  particles.  But  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  experiments  may  be  performed  and 
the  movements  detected,  the  use  of  a  liquid  offers 
many  advantages.    For  the  purpose  of  study,  I  used 
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a  broad  sheet  of  water  (preferably  distilled,  as  a 
slight  surface  tension  in  ordinary  water  prevents 
certain  delicate  movements  being  revealed)  which  by 
suitable  means  can  be  set  in  motion,  giving  a  perfectly 
even  stream  whose  velocity  is  regulated  at  will,  to 
make  manifest  the  various  phenomena. 

''The  first  phenomena  to  be  noted  is  when  the 
water  is  at  rest.  If  a  tube  be  placed  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  surface,  ^ 

and  a  quick  blast  of  air  /        ^ 

is  forced  through  it,  two 

opposite   whirls   are  ^ 

formed,   which   advance 

over  the  surface  as  they 

increase  in   size,   as   in 

Figure   44.     These   are  ^10^^  44 

made  manifest  by  very 

light  chaff  sprinkled  on  the  surface.    In  passing,  I 

may  note  the  difference  between  the  action  in  water 

and  in  air.    If  a  similar  puff  be  made  in  air,  by  which 

vortex  rings  are  produced,  we  notice  that  the  elements 

of  rotation  forming  a  section  of  the  ring  are  much 

smaller  and  more  rapid  than  these  rotations  shown 

in  water. 

''But  if  a  small  flat  surface  b,  Figure  45,  be  placed 
^  in  the  water  and  a  steady 

J   e^(    f^  jet  forced  through  the 

V*.  >J  V  ^Vs>  c  ^  tube  a,  two  whirls  are  pro- 
/^  r\  /^  ^^  duced  and  maintained  in 
\^  ^  \  y  front  of  the  surface  and 

some  of  the  rotating  ele 
ments  of  those  in  the  rear  conflict  and  then  blend  to 
form  a  stream  c. 

"If  the  surface  be  placed,  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
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jet,  as  in  Figure  46,  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  the 
system  of  rotations,  but  that  corresponding  to  d, 
Figure  45,  is  developed  and  predominates.  The 
impulse  sent  from  the  jet  over  the  surface  simply 
reveals  the  tendency  to  rotation  when  a  stream 
impinges  upon  a  surface.  This  tendency  may  or  may 
not  appear  as  an  actual  rotation  according  to  circum- 

stanceB,  as  the  following 
will  show.  If  a  plane  be 
placed  in  shallow  water, 
its  lower  edge  resting  on 
the  bottom,  and  moved 
gently  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  then 
stopped;  four  rotations,  corresponding  to  those  of 
Figure  45,  will  appear,  which  move  away  in  the  direc- 
tion c  c  c  c,  Figure  47.  Again  «s^ 
if  this  plane  be  moved  at  an  ^\ 
angle  (about  45**  seems  best)  \\/ 
as  in  Figure  48,  and  then  ^ 
stopped,  the  two  rotations  cor-  f  ^  . 
responding  to  e  and  g^  Figures  c>v^  ^ 
45  and  47,  will  have  disap- 
peared and  those  correspond- 
ing to  /  and  d  will  remain.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
two  have  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  incipient  rotation  in  the  water 
A  ^  v^  as  indicated  by  the  small  ar- 

i  f  /    1  0\  rows  fc. 

\  _    l^HMK/ 


^'If  at  the  very  instant  of 
stoppage  the  plane  be  quickly 
lifted  from  the  water,  the 
two  rotations,  /  and  rf,  will 
immediately  blend  and  form 
themselves  into  one  large 
rotation,   as  is  very  clearly  shown  in   Figure  49. 
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Fioun  49 


''From  tiiese  experiments  we  see  that  a  surface 
moving  a  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  build  up  rotations, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  will  blend  into  one, 
this  being  retrograde  as  shown  in  the  last  experiment, 
with  the  ascending  element  of  rotation  in  advance  of 

the  surface.  Further  tests  in 
moving  water  will  reveal  this 
■  more  completely  (with  other 
interesting  phenomena  appli- 
cable to  questions  of  equi- 
librium). 

"A  surface  a,  Figure  50,  is 
placed  in  a  gentle  stream  s  and  immediately  whirls  will 
be  noted  in  its  rear,  which  on  examination  are  seen  to 
have  a  synchronous  movement 

whose  time  is  dependent  on  the  

velocity  of  the  stream  and  the      J 

size  of  the  surface.     At  one  

instant  the  whirl  d  is  devel- 
oped so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
space,  while  the  whirl  e  is  sup- 
pressed to  a  minimum.    At  this  instant  d  moves  in  the 
direction  c,  while  e  develops,  and  another  d  exists  as  a 


(' 


.y 


FlOUBB   50 


Fionn  51 


miniature,  as  shown  in  Figure  51.   Between  these  alter- 
nately escaping  whirls  there  is  a  wave  line,  shown  at 
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w,  Figure  51,  suggestive  of  the  waving  of  a  flag  (the 
latter  phenomenon  being  definitely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  whirls) ;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  front  of  the  plane  delicate  lines  appear, 
which  swing  from  side  to  side  with  the  movements  of 
the  whirls  in  the  rear.  These  lines  are  not  ordinary 
wave  lines,  but  sharp  distinct  lines  of  division  between 
the  movements,  etc,  of  the  fluid  immediately  related 
to  or  influenced  by  the  deflecting  surface,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fluid  mass  approaching  it,  while  the  whirls  in 
the  rear  indicate  a  similar  division.    These  and  other 

phenomena  indicate 

\  that,  though  there  is  a 

-^v         general    movement    in 

*  '  \^    the  fluid  produced  by  a 

P,Q„„  52  deflecting  surface,  there 


is  a  distinction  between 
that  immediately  related  to  the  surface  and  that  which 
is  further  removed. 

'^When  the  plane  a  is  placed  at  an  angle  with  the 
stream,  as  in  Figure  52,  the  whirls  continue  to  appear 
and  alternately  escape,  d  being  more  pronounced  and 
powerful  than  e,  while  the  stream  at  c  rises  in  front 
of  the  plane  and  that  at  w  descends.  If  the  planes  in 
these  two  tests  are  pivoted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
free  movement,  they  take  up  a  slight  swin^ng  or 
rocking  motion,  responsive  to  the  movements  of  the 
whirls.  This  movement  is  much  more  pronounced  if 
similar  tests  be  made  by  moving  corresi)onding  sur- 
faces through  the  air. 

^'Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  enough  to  indi- 
cate :  first,  that  an  impulse  in  a  fluid  tends  to  set  up  a 
series  of  rotations ;  and  second,  that  a  surface  inclined 
to  the  impulse  tends  to  suppress  some  of  these  rota- 
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tions  while  augmenting  others,  and  finally  to  blend 
all  into  one.  An  analysis  of  these  points  mnst  be 
omitted  fol*  brevity's  sa^e.  However,  this  element  of 
rotation  will  appear  again  in  speaking  of  the  proper 
form  and  adjustment  of  surfaces. 

'^In  determining  the  proper  form  of  surface,  the 
first  suggestions  are  derived  from  the  conception  of  a 
body  projected  in  a  straight  line  but  deflected  from 
its  course  by  a  constant  force  acting  at  right  angles 
— as  a  mass  projected  horizontally  and  pulled  down 
by  gravity,  thus  describing  a  semi-parabola,  according 
to  well  known  laws. 

''In  Figure  53  let  a  h  represent  the  direction  and 
distance  a  mass  m,  projected  horizontally,  would  pass 

in  two  instants  of  time, 


■♦     •  Or 
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a  e  and  e  b  representing 
equal  times.  But  under 
the  action  of  gravity, 
the  mass  will  describe 
the  curve  ah  d.  Drop 
the  perpendicular  e  h 
to  the  curve;  then  the  point  h  will  mark  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  first  instant,  while  d  is  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Then,  as  the  work  per- 
formed by  gravity  during  the  two  periods  of  time  is 
equal,  that  performed  on  a  A  equals  that  on  h  d.  But 
as  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  U  a  h  dhe  a  curve  and 
a  mass  m  is  driven  along  its  surface  by  a  force  f, 
parallel  with  a  b,  its  reaction  against  the  curve  will 
exert  pressures  perpendicular  to  a  b,  which  are  equal 
on  the  two  branches  a  h  and  h  d.  While  this  idea 
affords  an  elementary  conception,  we  find  it  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  moving  fluid  mass, 
and  applies  only  to  those  particles  in  contact  with  the 
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surface.    Hence  we  must  look  to  some  other  analysis 
for  a  full  conception.* 

"In  a  study  of  the  parabola,  we  find  it  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex  and  the 
circumference  of  an  osculatory 
contiguous  circle  whose  center 
is  at  its  focus,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 54.  In  this  a  &  is  the  di- 
rectrix, {  m  the  tangent,  and  c 
the  focus.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  parabola, /^=c^,&/t=:c  fc, 
etc.  Subtracting  the  distance 
a  I,  between  the  directrix  and 
the  tangent,  from  f  g,  k  h,  etc., 
and  the  radii  of  the  circle  from 
c  g,  c  h,  etc.,  the  differences  are 
equal,  that  is,  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the 
circle  are  equal  to  those  from  the  tangent.  A  further 
study  of  this  development  shows  that  all  these  lines, 
f  ffpC  gp  ^tc,  form  equal  angles  with  the  tangents  to  the 

curve  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section. From  these  two  con- 

-^ siderations  we  see  that  equal 

impulses  from  the  tangent  { m 

and  the  circumference  of  the 

circle  will  meet  at  the  curve, 

producing  resultants  in   the 

direction  of  the  tangents  at  these  points.    And  finally, 

*  To  BtudentB  who  are  able  to  follow  them,  the  reasoning  and  the 
analyses  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  Professor  Montgomery's  paper 
are  commended  as  worthy  of  the  prof  onndest  attention  and  consideration. 
The  time  is  certain  to  come  when  the  clear  logic  and  brilliancy  of  these 
remarkable  investigations  and  conclnsions,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  wonderful  experimental  Teriflcation  in  California  in  1905  (see 
Page  188),  will  rank  their  author  not  merely  with  present-day  ariators, 
but  with  the  world's  greatest  physieitts  and  mathematicians. 
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according  to  a  well  known  property  of  the  curve,  all 
impulses  from  the  center  will  be  reflected  from  a  par- 
abolic surface  in  parallel  lines  (as  ;  ;),  and,  vice  versa, 
all  parallel  impulses  (as  j  j)  reaching  the  surface  will 
be  reflected  to  the  focus  c. 

'^Before  making  application  of  these  properties,  I 
must  call  attention  to  a  phenomenon  of  jets  or  streams. 
If  two  jets  impinge  on  one  another,  as  shown  at  a  and 
h,  Figure  55,  the  particles  will  escape  at  the  point  of 
impact  in  lateral  movements  c  c.  li  the  streams  are 
equal,  the  point  of  impact  well  remain  fixed ;  but  if  they 
are  not,  it  will  be  driven  towards  the  weaker  jet. 

''The  application  of  these  various  elements  is 
shown  in  Figure  56,  in  which  a  1^  e2  is  a  parabolic  sur- 
face placed  in  a  fluid  and  ^  is  a  jet  fixed  in  the  line  a  b. 
When  an  impulse  from  this  jet  impinges  on  the  surface 
it  will  develop  pressures  against  the  surface  as  shown 
in  Figure  53,  but  as  it  continually  moves  away  from 
the  tangent  line  a  6  it  produces  pressures  on  the  adja- 
cent fluid,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  /.  And,  further,  as 
it  moves  along  the  curve,  meeting  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  as  shown  at  o,  it  produces  the  phenomena  shown 

^  in  Figure  55.  And  as  the  direc- 
tion of  impact  is  parallel  with 
the  tangent  at  this  point,  one 
element  of  the  resulting  lateral 
pressure,  is  against  and  normal 
to  the  curve;  while  the  oppo- 
site element  is  towards  the 
fluid  mass,  and  in  the  direction 
the  normal  m  n.  But  an  analy- 
sis of  the  normal  shows  it  is 
composed  of  two  equal  elements,  one,  m  c,  pointing  to 
the  center  c,  and  the  other,  m  j,  perpendicular  to  the 
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line  ab.  As  this  impact  of  the  stream  and  reaction  of 
the  disturbed  fluid  takes  place  along  the  entire  surface, 
producing  a  normal  pressure  at  every  point,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  pressures  in  the  fluid  mass,  which  diversity 
is  harmonized  by  the  analysis  given;  all  the  elements 
represented  by  m  c  going  to  the  center  c  to  build  up  a 
center  of  pressure,  while  the  elements  represented  by 
991  j  develop  parallel  pressures  against  the  fluid.  These 
pressures  being  parallel  with  those  represented  by  / 
combine  with  the  latter  to  produce  a  compound  eflfect — 
first,  they  impart  to  the  adjacent  mass  the  movements 
ppp,  and  this  movement  sets  up  a  rotation  around  the 
center  c;  and,  second,  the  reaction  of  the  disturbed  mass 
against  the  impulses  /  and  j  is  transmitted  as  an  im- 
pulse back  to  the  surface,  and  is  reflected  to  the  center 
c,  thus  increasing  the  compression  at  this  point*  As 
might  be  surmised,  the  reflected  impulses  to  the  center 
c  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  it  out  of  position,  but 
the  impulse  5  (as  an  element  building  up  this  rotation), 
is  an  opposing  force,  keeping  it  in  place.  Owing  to  the 
concentration  of  the  various  lines  of  force,  and  the  re- 
straining influences,  and  because  of  the  rotation,  the 
point  c  becomes  a  center  of  pressure  from  which  there 
are  constant  radiating  impulses,  which  reaching  the 
curve  are  reflected  from  its  surface  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  first  impulses.  But,  as  a  radiating  center 
sends  out  equal  impulses  in  equal  angles,  there  is  a 
new  distribution  of  pressure  on  the  curve  because  of 
these  radiated  impulses.  An  inspection  of  Figure  54 
will  show  that  the  angle  i  c  e  =  e  c  d.  Hence,  the  im- 
pulses falling  on  {  ^  equal  those  falling  on  g  d.  The 
point  g  then  becomes  the  center  of  pressure  on  the 
curve  due  to  the  radiated  impulses  from  c,  while  h  is 
that  due  to  the  parallel  impulses  from  the  first  reac- 
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tions,  /,  Figure  56,  of  the  moving  particles  against  the 
curve.  But  between  the  points  g  and  h  there  snould 
be  another  central  point  of  pressures  due  to  the  ele- 
ments m  n.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  Suppose  we  have  a  number  of 
elastic  particles  in  a  straight  line,  and  a  constant  force 
acts  on  the  first;  each  particle  successively  will  react 
against  the  force,  thereby  building  up  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure,  till  the  last  is  set  in  motion. 
And  owing  to  these  successive  increments  of  reaction 
against  the  force,  the  pressure  will  be  least  at  the  last 
particle,  gradually  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression to  the  first  From  this  it  would  appear,  that 
the  elements  m  n  should  increase  in  intensity  from  d 
to  a,  thereby  causing  the  central  point  of  pressure, 
from  these  elements,  to  be  located  near  the  front  edge 
(approximately  one-third  the  total  distance). 

'^  Another  conclusion  from  this  principle  of  succes- 
sive reactions  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  particles 
in  series  the  more  intense  should  be  the  pressure,  and 
as  a  general  result  of  this  the  intensity  of  pressure  on 
a  surface  should  increase  with  its  dimensions.  And  in 
the  special  application  to  wing  surface  in  gliding  move- 
ment (where  the  escape  at  the  ends  is  cut  off  by  the 
length  of  the  wings),  the  intensity  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  width.* 

''This  principle  seems  to  receive  confirmation  in 
the  following  experiment.  If  a  plane  be  placed  in  a 
constant  stream,  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water  will  increase  from  its  edges  to  its 
center.   But  if  the  plane  be  doubled  in  width,  tiie  eleva- 


*  TUi  ii  undoubtedlj  the  law  imdorlying  the  weU-recognized  decrease 
in  proportion  of  area  to  weight,  as  the  ereatmet  become  larger,  in 
nature^  itjing  inachinee. — [EdIj 
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tion  at  the  center  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  elevation  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  pressure,  the  conclusion  is  obvions. 

''In  an  experiment  illustrated  in  Figure  57  some 
of  the  phenomena  mentioned  are  shown.  In  this  a  b 
and  a  d  are  two  surfaces,  corresponding  to  ah  d,  Fig- 
ure 56,  placed  in  shallow  water,  and  j  is  a  jet  of  air 
near  and  parallel  with  the 
surface.  The  jet  sets  up 
a  stream  on  the  surface, 
which  is  cut  by  the  point 
a  and  flows  along  the 
curves  as  shown  at  h  and 
t.  In  flowing  along,  these 
streams,  h  and  i,  set  up 
movements,  as  shown  by 
the  small  arrows,  which 
pass  into  rotations  around 

the  points  c  f.  Partides  of  chaff  on  the  surface  reveal 
these  movements,  while  pins  fixed  at  the  foci  of,  the 
parabolic  curves,  and  extending  above  the  surface, 

assist  in  observation. 

''If  the  planes  shown  in 
the  last  experiment  are 
placed  in  a  stream  s,  Fig- 
ure 58,  the  same  develop- 
ment of  pressures  takes 
place  but  the  complete 
rotations  are  hidden  be- 
cause of  the  general  move- 
ment, though  they  sub- 
stantially exist  in  a  gen- 
eral wave  line.  In  this  system,  there  are  three  general 
elements  of  action  and  reaction;  first  and  second  are 
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h  and  t,  which  mutually  hold  one  another  in  balance, 
and  act  reciprocally  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  various  movements  and  pressures;  and  the  third, 
these  combined  reacting  on  the  exterior  stream,  ac- 
cord to  the  statements  in  the  discussion  of  Figures  50 
and  51.  Should  one  of  the  elements  h,  for  instance, 
be  removed  by  taking  away  the  curve  a  d,  the  develop- 
ment would  be  destroyed  and  there  would  be  an  escape 
from  i  towards  the  side  h.  And  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish the  pressures  on  the  curve  a  h  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  by  which  the  necessary  element  is  de- 
rived from  the  stream.  An  inspection  of  the  figures 
shows  that  the  rotary  tendencies  around  /  press  upon 
those  of  c  and  also  on  the  rear  of  the  curve  a  h.  Then 
if  we  draw  a  tangent  of  this  circle  /  to  the  point  h,  and 
so  place  the  curve  that  the  stream  comes  from  the 
point  m,  we  find  the  desired  adjustment,  though  the 
pressures  on  the  curve  are  derived  from  modifications 
of  the  ideal  movements. 

^^On  placing  the  curve  a  &  so  that  the  stream  ap- 
proaches in  the  direction  m  b.  Figure  59,  we  test  the 

^  adjustment  as  follows: 

J^ """""***"'"'^-.^      ^^®  ®*"^^  scattered  at 

'    '"""  "T" "    '"   %  on  the  bottom,  by  its 

novements  will  mdicate 
that  the  approaching  stream  is  cut  by  the  point  or  edge 
a.  But  if  this  point  be  lowered,  there  will  be  a  pressure 
on  the  upper  surface,  causing  a  whirl  /.  Whereas,  if  it 
be  elevated  a  reverse  whirl,  c,  is  produced,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

'^In  Figure  60  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
complete  system  of  movements  in  this  adjustment. 
The  stream  ^  gradually  rises  and  is  cut  by  the  edge  b; 
the  portion  flowing  below  the  curve  slows  up  and  iei 
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more  or  less  ill-defined  in  its  movement.  Bat,  pressing 
against  the  cnrve,  it  causes  the  water  level  to  rise  and 
passes  ont  as  shown  by  the  arrows  g.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  cnrve  there  are  jerky  movements  as  shown 
at  c  c  c.  Above  the  surface,  the  current  sweeps  around 
a,  leaving  a  deep  depression,  but  turns  and  descends 
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against  the  rear  upper  surface,  and,  conflicting  with 
the  currents  coming  around  the  rear  point  e,  produces 
a  violent  disturbance.  Some  of  the  current  around  e 
takes  the  direction  n  but  terminates  in  the  whirl  m. 
In  the  rear  the  various  movements  combine  and  form 
a  displaced  current,  traveling  in  the  direction  /,  par- 
allel with  the  original  stream.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  descending  current  on  the  upper  rear 
surface,  the  effectiveness  of  that  on  the  under  surface 
is  reduced.  An  inspection  shows  the  height  of  water 
from  e  to  ^  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  that  from  e 
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to  m,  while,  owing  to  the  deep  depression  at  a  and  the 
elevation  from  b  to  h,  the  greatest  effective  pressure 
is  located  in  this  region.  The  general  movement  of  the 
current  forms  a  wave  line,  this  being  a  resultant  of 
rotary  movements  and  the  rectilinear  movement  of  the 
stream. 

''But  the  complete  rotation,  indicated  by  the  circle 
of  arrows,  gives  a  positive  demonstration,  and  may 
be  produced  as  follows : 

^^Let  the  velocity  of  the  stream  be  gradually  de- 
creased till  a  reverse  current  takes  place  on  the  surface. 
This  reverse  current  will  carry  all  the  fioating  particles 
towards  upper  end  of  the  stream.  In  this  movement^ 
these  floating  particles  serve  as  an  indicator  for  any 
general  tendencies  in  the  water,  and,  on  reaching  the 
region  of  the  curved  surface,  take  up  the  indicated 
rotation,  continuing  to  rotate  around  the  surface  with 
perfect  regularity  as  long  as  the  stream  continues; 
meanwhile  the  suspended  particles  of  chaff  reveal  the 
varied  movements  within  the  stream.  In  passing,  I 
must  state  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  this  surface  whirl. 
The  movement  of  the  water  must  be  perfectly  regular 
and  imder  perfect  control  as  to  velocity.  There  must 
be  no  irregularities  in  the  channel  and  the  water  must 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  viscosity  and  any  surface 
film,  rain  water  being  the  only  kind  I  have  succeeded 
with. 

^^  While  this  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  form  and 
position  of  a  surface  for  receiving  fluid  impulses  and 
developing  the  proper  reactions,  there  are  certain 
modifications  to  be  introduced  in  practice  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following : 

''It  will  be  noticed  in  these  demonstrations  that 
the  free  movements  of  the  water  are  referred  to  the 
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front  and  rear  edges,  there  being  no  escape  aronnd  the 
edges  at  the  bottom  or  the  surface  of  the  stream.  But 
if  we  take  a  curved  surface  narrow  enough  to  be  sub- 
merged, part  of  the  fluid  will  escape  over  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  reactions  necessary  to  produce  the  rising 
current  in  advance  of  the  plane  are  only  partially 
developed.  Hence  to  have  the  front  edge  cut  the  cur- 
rent, it  must  be  elevated.  This  required  elevation  of 
the  front  edge  increases  as  the  surface  is  more  com- 
pletely submerged,  as  the  escape  of  the  water  over 
the  upper  edge  is  thereby  increased.  But  if  portions 
of  the  front  edge,  as  shown  at  ab  c  d,  etc.,  Figure  61, 

be  cut  off,  to  allow  for  the 

^'^"^'^      ■'-*....,,^,^^^  deficiency  in  the  rising  cur- 

„.^™  ^^^^  ^^  front  edge  of  the 

curve  may  be  lowered  so  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  curve  may  assume  its 
proper  position.  The  application  of  tMs  is  readily 
apparent  in  the  wings  of  a  soaring  bird.  Towards  the 
center,  near  the  body,  the  curvature  is  at  its  fullest 
development.  But  near  the  outer  extremities,  where 
the  air  partially  escapes  around  the  ends,  the  sharp 
front  curvature  disappears,  the  wing  surface  becoming 
less  curved  and  more  narrow— a  fact  that  has  been 
noted  by  many  investigators. 

^^Here  I  must  call  attention  to  an  important  ele- 
ment. In  discussing  Figures  54, 55,  and  56 1  pointed  out 
the  positions  of  the  centers  of  pressures,  and  in  Figure 
62  we  find  the  application.  Let  e  6  be  the  horizontal, 
and  also  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  curve  a  &,  in 
its  proper  position.  From  the  construction,  we  see  that 
the  center  of  pressures  due  to  the  direct  reaction  of  the 
moving  particles  is  at  /  while  that  due  to  the  pressure 
emanating  from  the  center  c  is  at  g.    If  we  draw  a 
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normal  from  the  point  f,  its  inclination  is  against  the 
direction  of  motion,  e  b.  But  one  drawn  from  g  in- 
clines with  it,  or  for- 
ward. The  resultant  of 
these  two  pressures  is 
indicated  by  h,  and  the 
normal  to  the  tangent  at 
this  point  shows  a  slight 
forward  pressure.  From 
the  study  of  Figure  56 
we  find  that  there  is  a 
third  element  of  pres- 
sure, m  n,  whose  intensity  is  greatest  towards  the 
front  This  again  changes  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure,  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  point  h.  And 
as  the  normal  at  this  point  inclines  forward,  there 
should  be  a  perceptible  forward  pressure  developed, 
a  phenomenon  I  have  observed  when  testing  my  aero- 
planes, and  one  which  I  believe  has  been  observed  by 
others.* 

^^  These  conclusions  regarding  the  location  of  the 
center  of  pressure  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions made  when  I  first  entered  this  study.  Taking 
specimens  of  large  birds,  eagles,  pelicans,  buzzards, 
etc.,  newly  killed,  I  braced  their  wings  in  the  normal 
position  of  soaring.  I  then  balanced  the  body  by  thrust- 
ing sharp  points  into  it,  immediately  under  the  wings, 
(frequent  corrections  having  been  made  to  adjust  the 
bracing  so  as  not  to  introduce  errors  into  balancing), 
and  I  found  the  center  of  gravity  under  a  point  in  the 
wing  approximately  corresponding  with  the  point  I 
have   indicated   as   being   the    center    of   pressure. 


*  This  is  the  so-called  "tangential",  noted  b7  Idlienthal;  and  eon- 
Unhed  by  the  Wrights  and  others. — [Ed.j 
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''Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  call 
attention  to  two  important  elements — ^first^  from  a 
study  of  Figures  59  and  60  it  is  seen  that  it  is  the 
reaction  within,  or  under,  the  curve  that  causes  the 
ascending  current  in  advance  of  the  curve,  hence, 
should  there  be  an  object  within  this  space,  causing  a 
resistance  to  the  fluid  movement,  it  by  reaction  will 
further  increase  this  rising  current,  and  as  this  is  in- 
creased the  front  edge  may  be  lowered  still  more,  and 
thereby  the  element  of  pressure  on  the  forward  sur- 
face augmented,  which  will  partially  compensate  for 
the  resistance  due  to  the  object ;  second,  in  the  use  of 
two  surfaces,  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  line  of 
development  is  suggested  in  Figure  59.  Suppose  this 
surface  be  divided  at  d  and  the  sections  moved  apart, 
the  intervening  space  gives  to  each  part  an  individual- 
ity, but  their  mutual  reactions  give  them  an  interrela- 
tion. Hence  in  the  practical  use  of  such  surfaces  the 
curvature  of  that  forward  should  be  more  pronounced, 
and  its  inclination  greater  than  that  in  the  rear.  How- 
ever, without  a  proper  imderstanding  how  to  deter- 
mine these  elements  dangerous  mistakes  might  be 
made.* 

''Having  pointed  out  what  seem  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  formation  and  adjustment  of 
a  gliding  or  soaring  surface,  I  now  place  the  whole 
idea  in  a  single  expression,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
consideration  of  mechanical  principles  relative  to  the 
problem  of  the  energy  involved. 


*  Definite  laws  have  been  found  to  exist  in  accordance  with  which 
the  relation  between  the  focal  length  and  the  chord  length  of  the 
parabola  yariea  in  accordance  with  the  aise  of  the  machine  and  with 
the  austentLon  per  nnit  of  area.  At  the  present  time  the  writer  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  public  this  data,  bat  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 
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^^  Conceive  a  long  narrow  sorface,  such  as  a  bird's 
wings  in  a  horizontal  position,  having  no  formed  mo- 
tion,  but  being  pulled  down  by  gravity.  In  descending 
through  the  air  this  surface  sets  up  two  whirls  around 
its  edges,  a:nd  we  readily  perceive  thai  the  work  of 
gravity  in  pulling  the  surface  down  is  divided  between 
the  descending  surface  and  the  whirls  escaping  around 
its  edges.  Now,  suppose  the  surface  be  given  a  hori- 
zontal movement  of  such  velocity  that  the  complete 
system  of  movements  shown  in  fHgure  60  is  built  up ; 
then  these  opposite  whirls  being  blended  into  one  rota- 
tion, having  its  ascending  elements  in  advance  of  the 
surface,  the  work  of  gravity  impressed  upon  the  air 
comes  back  to  the  surface,  giving  it  an  upward  impulse. 

^'Now  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
operation,  relative  to  the  question  of  energy.  This 
point  is  well  worthy  of  the  sincerest  inquiry,  for  who 
has  not  been  enchanted  and  mystified  by  the  beautiful 
movement  of  the  soaring  birdf  And  who  has  not  asked 
the  question,  over  and  over  again,  whence  does  it  derive 
the  power  to  perform  such  feats,  so  much  at  variance 
with  other  phenomena  and  our  ideas  of  motion  t 

'^Having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  these  per- 
plexing questions,  and  been  forced  to  their  solution  by 
going  back  to  the  infancy  of  mechanics,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  that  some  of  the  elementary  questions,  as  they 
appear  in  our  text  books,  have  not  been  developed  as 
completely  as  they  should  have  been,  and  thus  the 
minds  of  even  the  best  students  have  been  left  with 
some  erroneous  conclusions,  attributable  directly  to  a 
too  restricted  investigation. 


''In  entering  into  this  question  let  me  suggest  that 
we  abstract  our  minds  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
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knowledge  and  conclusions  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
follow  the  building  up  of  the  demonstrations  without 
prejudicing  them  by  ideas  that  we  possess,  or  which 
must  in  their  natural  order  come  later.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  we  shall  simply  go  back  to 
the  most  elementary  principles,  and  expand  them,  em- 
phasizing such  points  as  relate  to  the  question." 

FOBCB  AND  MOTIOir 

'^A  force  acting  upon  a  movable  mass  imparts  to 
it  a  velocity  which  is  a  product  of  the  force  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  action ;  v=ft 

^^The  force  may  be  a  pure  force,  as  gravity,  it  may 
be  the  pressure  of  a  compressed  elastic  body,  or  it  may 
be  the  impact  of  a  moving  mass.  Begarding  the  forces 
derived  from  a  moving  mass  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  there  is  a  series  of  impacts,  the  element  of  time 
is  composed  of  the  duration  of  each  impact  multiplied 
by  the  number. 

^'From  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject  erro- 
neous conclusions  sometimes  arise.  A  force  is  simply 
considered  a  force  in  a  general  way,  and  must  produce 
so  much  motion  and  no  more,  the  element  of  time  and 
the  factors  that  determine  it  being  entirely  lost  sight 

of.    Experiments  illustrated 
in  Figure  63  will  be  instruc- 
tive on  these  points.    A  and 
,     Bin  this  illustration,  are  two 
^^j,,^^     ^^^^     masses  fastened  to  rods  and 
^^\^r\^^^  supported  by  the  pivots  /  /. 

PiQ^i  ^  Between  them  is  the  spring 

c.  In  the  first  experiment, 
let  A  and  B  be  equaL  If  the  compressed  spring  be  re- 
leased, it  will  drive  the  two  masses  apart,  A  reaching 


\ 
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the  point  d,  but  in  a  second  experiment  let  B  be  greater 
than  in  the  first,  A  remaining  the  same ;  then  when  the 
compressed  spring  is  liberated,  the  mass  A  is  forced 
to  a  higher  point,  e,  owing  to  a  greater  velocity  being 
developed  through  the  time  of  action  being  prolonged 
by  the  greater  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  B.  A  full  and 
clear  conception  of  the  formula  v=^ft,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  masses  operated  upon  are  im- 
portant elements  in  determining  the  time,  are  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  present  problem. ' ' 

MOMENTUM 

• 

''When  a  mass  is  in  motion  we  have  not  only  the 
question  of  velocity,  but  also  that  of  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, or  momentum,  expressed  by  the  formula  mv.  A 
unit  of  force  acting  for  a  unit  of  time  on  a  unit  of 
mass  will  develop  a  unit  of  velocity,  and  the  unit  of  a 
mass,  multiplied  by  the  unit  of  velocity,  gives  a  unit 
of  momentum.  Then  introducing  the  element  of  mass 
into  the  formula,  v  =  ft,  we  have  inv^=ft  Multiplying 
both  sides  of  the  equation  by  n  units,  we  have  nfnv  = 
n  f  t,  a  general  expression  for  the  generation  of  mo- 
mentum. (In  these  expressions,  t  signifies  one  unit  of 
time,  /  one  unit  of  force,  v  one  unit  of  velocity,  m  one 
unit  of  mass,  and  n  a  known  quantity.) " 

ACTION  AND  REACTION 

''According  to  a  well  established  principle  of  'ac- 
tion and  reaction,'  a  force  can  only  impart  motion  to 
a  mass  by  the  reaction  of  another  mass,  the  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  opposite.  As  a  positive  de- 
duction from  this  it  may  be  stated  that  if  we  find  a 
body  moving  in  a  given  direction  there  is  somewhere 
an  equal  and  opposite  motion.    The  first  and  most 
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elementary  way  of  expressing  this  motion  is  in  terms 
of  momentmn;  and,  representing  the  opposite  direc- 
tions by  +  and  —  we  have  as  a  general  expression, 

—         + 
w  t;  =  Wi  Vi. 

Let  ns  now  develop  this  formula  in  a 
special  line,  so  as  to  give  a  rational  explanation  to  what 
may  appear  as  an  absurdity  in  some  processes  which 
follow. 

**In  the  last  formula  let  t;  =  Vn  +  Vn, ;  then  substi- 
tuting these  and   developing,  the  formula  becomes 

II =  nil  Vi.  For  the  purpose  of  using  this 

formula  to  illustrate  certain  points,  let  us  put  it  into 
figures. 

**Let  f»  =  l;  Wi  =  2;  t;u  =  l;  t;iii  =  l,  then,  from 
the  formula,  Vt  is  found  to  be  f.  We  now  place  these 
figures  in  order  and  leave  them  for  future  use. 


i =  nil  Vt 

1X1+1X1=2X1 

Momenta  = ^   ,  . =  li 

1  +  * 


IMPACT  OF  BLASTIO  B0DIB8 

''The  impact  of  elastic  bodies  presents  phenom- 
ena which  very  few  seedi  to  have  studied,  still  fewer 
imderstand,  and  which  many  are  ready  to  deny  on 
general  principles.  And  because  of  certain  vague 
ideas  regarding  motion  and  the  exchange  of  momenta 
there  seems  to  be  an  inability  to  grasp  the  truths  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  mathematical  formulse,  or  to 
understand  the  phenomena  of  their  experimental  dem- 
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onstrations.  To  have  a  proper  conception  of  these  one 
must  have  recourse  to  a  little  more  profoimd  study 
than  is  afforded  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

^ '  In  the  present  discussion  all  that  I  hope  to  do  is  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  prop- 
ositions, with  general  suggestions,  as  the  revolving  of 
the  subject  in  its  many  phases  would  be  too  lengthy. 

^  ^  In  presenting  the  formulae  of  the  impact  of  elastic 
bodies  I  shall  develop  a  special  case,  so  as  to  demon- 
strate that  what  appears  an  absurdity  is  a  rational 
conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  formula  of  action-and- 
reaction  just  developed.  These  are  general  f ormuke  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocities  of  two  elastic 
bodies  after  impact,  and  cover  all  possible  cases. 

''Let  A  and  B  represent  two  elastic  bodies,  having 
the  respective  velocities  V  and  U ;  and  let  v  and  u  rep- 
resent their  velocities  after  impact. 

Then  {A  + B)  v  =  2BU  +  {A—B)V 
{A+B)u  =  2AV—{A  —  B)U 
LetA  =  l,V  =  l,B  =  2,U  =  0 

* '  Substituting  these  values  in  the  formulae,  we  find, 
v  ==  J ;  t*  =  f ;  these  being  the  velocities  and  directions 
after  impact.  Multiplying  these  velocities  by  the  re- 
spective masses  gives  the  respective  momenta,  that  of 
A  being  i,  and  B,  H.  This  latter,  to  many,  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity ;  for  as  the  original  momentum  of  A  is 
supposed  to  be  only  1,  how  can  it  give  1 J  t 

' '  Let  us  analyze  the  problem,  and  assume  that  two 
equal  elastic  masses  m  =  1  and  mi  =  1,  are  acted  upon 
by  a  force  /,  which  imparts  a  velocity  1  to  each,  as  in 
Figure  64. 

''Let  mi,  now  impinge  on  the  elastic  mass  If  =  2. 
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Then,  according  to  the  fommlse  just  presented,  vnt  will 
rebonnd  from  M  with  a  velocity  Vu = — 1.    If  this  be 


.^izL  @A@  Aii^  {^'V-O  Jii08|[  KUB^ 
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SO,  we  have,  on  one  side,  two  masses  having  a  velocity 
and  momentum  in  the  —  direction 

f»  t;  =  —  1,  Wi  t;u  =  —  h 
^^  Referring  now  to  the  formula  of  action-and-reac- 
tion,  we  see  there  mnst  be  an  equal  and  opposite  mo- 
mentum in  the  +  direction  of  H,  and  this  we  find  in 
3f  =  2,  with  F  =  |. 

^'Now  let  ns  combine  these  ideas  with  those  pre- 
sented under  the  discussion  of  Figure  63,  and  we  have 
a  universal  expression  of  the  phenomena  of  action-and- 
reaction.  In  Figure  63  it  was  noted  that  with  a  given 
force  the  resulting  motion  of  momentum  was  de- 
pendent on  the  masses 
(^)^^     @)^ '  ^'SfflW  IMKT     of  the  bodies  acted  upon. 

But,  it  is  apparent,  this  is 
not  final,  for  a  given 
)  force  /,  Figure  64,  acting 

[^    (^y^^^-iMBiInnrr  on  m  and  mi,  generates 
Fioui»65  momenta    which    are    a 

proximate  result;  but  as 
mi  impinges  on  another  mass  M  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  action  of  the  force  is  the  momentum  generated  in 
M.  In  this  case  mi  may  be  considered  a  force  acting 
on  M,  and  the  momentum  generated  is  measured  by 
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the  intensity  multiplied  by  the  hme,  and  the  time  is 
determined  by  the  inertia  of  the  masses. 

^^An  inspection  of  the  system  presented  in  Figure 

64   shows   that  various 
1^)-^  ^^^^^(m^WUWKt  ideas  are  presented  ac- 
cording   to    the    view 
taken.    One  is  that  the 
force  acting  on  mi  ulti- 
3^^^^-^  ^)IiiI>  TtfJIR,  litfKr   mately  causes  it  to  move 
Fiauo  66  against    the    force,   an- 

other is  that  mi  im- 
presses upon  M  a  momentum  equal  to  its  impact  and 
reaction.  Further,  while  we  may  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  special  deductions  fix  our  attention  on  the 
movement  of  one  or  another  of  the  masses,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  each  is  only  one  of  the  operating 
elements  in  a  system,  and  hence  must  not  be  consid- 
ered by  itself,  but  as  an  element  related  to  the  whole. 
Finally,  whatever  motion  any  of  the  elements  may 
have,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  movements  in  the 
system  must  be  zero. 

''In  applying  the  formulsB  of  the  impact  of  elastic 
bodies  to  the  case  of  two  equal  masses  m  and  mi.  Fig- 
ures 65  and  66,  if  m  be  moving  with  a  velocity  v  and 
mi  is  at  rest,  after  impact  mi  moves  with  a  velocity  v, 
and  m  is  brought  to  rest.  But  if  the  masses  be  moving 
against  one  another,  with  the  respective  velocities  v 
and  Vij  after  impact  mi  has  the  velocity  i;,  while  m 
has  Vi.*' 

IMPACT  OF  FLUIDS 

''The  elements  of  a  fluid,  being  elastic,  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  just  stated,  but,  their  free 
movements  being  restrained  by  the  reactions  of  the 
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stirronnding  fluids  iheir  impnlses  are  propagated  as 
compression  waves,  which  in  their  movements  come 
nnder  the  same  laws,  as  the  well-known  experiments 

in  sound  prove.  Bnt 
when  there  is  a  path  of 
least    resistance    the 

\ pressure  exerted  on  a 

'  fluid    gives    rise    to    a 

stream,  which  while 

.  not  being  elastic  as  a 

mass,  owing  to  its  fluid 
nature,  produces  the 
same  set  of  actions  and  reactions  as  if  it  were.  For 
the  flrst  particles  which  reach  a  surface  impart  to  it 
the  momentum  of  their  impact,  and  then  are  forced 
away  by  the  comjpression  arising  from  those  following, 
and  hence  exert  another  element  of  pressure  by  their 
reaction.^' 

AFPLICATIOK 

^'Having  given  the  elementary  principles  involved, 
I  now  present  their  application  in  an  ideal  case,  in 
Figure  67,  in  which  a  and  &,  in  the  views  to  the  right, 
are  two  equal  elastic  masses  moving  horizontally,  as 
indicated  at  %,  with  equal  velocities,  while  m  m  is  the 
elastic  surface  of  an  infinite  mass.  At  any  instant  let 
an  impulsive  force  /  act  on  a,  which  will  cause  it  to 
impinge  on  h,  the  two  masses  exchanging  their  mo- 
menta the  latter  will  take  the  path  h  c,  while  a  will 
continue  its  original  direction  towards  d.  But  h  will 
rebound  from  the  surface  m  m,  and  take  the  direction 
c  d,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  a,  which  has  reached 
the  point  d,  will  impart  to  it  the  vertical  component  of 
its  motion,  causing  it  to  take  the  direction  a  e  while  h, 
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having  lost  its  vertical  element  of  motion,  will  continue 
in  the  direction  d  g.  But  suppose  that  at  an  instant 
just  previous  to  this  impact,  another  impulse  /,  act 
upon  a,  then  the  two  masses  will  exchange  their  mo- 
menta, a  taking  the  direction  ae,  and  b  the  direc- 
tion h  m. 

^  ^  Examining  this  development,  we  find  that  the  first 
force  /  has  simply  set  up  a  series  of  actions  and  re- 
actions in  consequence  of  which  a  is  left  undisturbed 
while  b  impresses  on  tn  m  the  force  of  its  action  and 
reaction,  these,  in  this  theoretical  case,  being  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  original  force  /.  After  the  second 
force  has  acted  on  a,  and  the  masses  have  exchanged 
their  momenta,  we  find  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  these 
two  forces  /  f,  and  the  reactions  of  a  and  b  and  m  my 
that  there  are  two  elements  of  force  in  m  m,  and  one  in 
the  descending  mass  b,  while  a  has  an  ascending  veloc- 
ity theoretically  equal  to  the  downward  movement  im- 
parted by  the  first  impulse  /.  From  this  analysis  it 
appears  that  each  downward  impulse  imparted  to  a 
mass  may  be  transmitted  to  a  larger  mass,  which  while 
absorbing  all  the  original  impulse  gives  back  an  ele- 
ment of  reaction  which  in  turn  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  body  first  acted  upon,  giving  it  a  movement  op- 
posite to  that  given  by  the  first  force;  and  the  large 
mass  then  has  not  only  the  motion  due  to  the  action  of 
the  force,  but  also  that  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mass 
moving  from  it. 

^'In  these  demonstrations  we  have  one  element  of 
the  actions  and  reactions  taking  place  in  the  phenom- 
enon of  soaring — a  representing  the  bird,  6  the  air  im- 
mediately surrounding  it,  m  m  the  great  mass  of  sur- 
rounding air,  and  /  /,  the  impulses  of  gravity.  In  this 
demonstration  the  impulses  are  represented  as  distinct 
and  defined,  as  are  also  the  masses  a  b  and  m  nij 
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whereas  in  the  phenomenon  of  soaring,  the  action  of 
gravity  and  the  impacts  and  reactions  of  the  air  are 
continnouSy  while  the  reflecting  mass  of  air  is  ever 
present  in  all  positions.  But  because  of  losses  due  to 
various  causes,  the  final  effect  is  far  below  the  ideal. 
The  formation,  adjustment,  and  forward  movement  of 
the  wing  surface,  are  only  the  means  by  which  the  air 
immediately  surrounding  is  thrown  into  the  movements 
by  which  these  elementary  processes  are  perpetuated. 

*  *  To  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  process  of  soaring, 
suppose  that  an  appropriate  surface  be  held  in  the 
proper  position,  relative  to  the  horizontal,  as  shown  in 
Figure  59,  but  having  no  horizontal  motion.  Under 
the  influence  of  gravity  it  will  slowly  descend.  But  sup- 
pose it  receive  a  gradually-increasing  horizontal  veloc- 
ity, then  a  time  will  come  when  the  various  elements  of 
action  and  reaction  in  the  air  will  just  balance  the  im- 
pulses of  gravity,  and  the  surface  will  travel  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  then,  if  this  motion  be  further  in- 
creased, these  actions  and  reactions  over-balancing 
gravity  will  cause  it  to  rise,  the  rapidity  of  its  ascend- 
ing motion  depending  on  the  increase  in  velocity.  It 
must  be  noted,  that  these  various  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  movement,  are  due  to  a  variation  of  velocity 
alone,  for  the  surface  is  supposed  to  retain  the  ;)Osition 
indicated  in  Figure  57,  and,  further,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment indicated  in  Figure  62,  the  pressure  sup- 
porting it  tends  to  maintain  its  forward  movement,  or 
at  least  to  balance  the  retarding  resistances. 

*  *  If  it  be  necessary  to  acquire  an  increase  of  veloc- 
ity, the  surface  may  be  slightly  inclined  and  a  new 
impetus  obtained,  whose  measure  is  not  the  distance  it 
descends  through  space,  but  that  through  the  rising 
current  of  air. 
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'^I  am  aware  various  objections  may  be  made,  based 
upon  the  common  principles  relative  to  bodies  descend- 
ing and  ascending  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Be- 
garding  these  possible  objections,  I  shall  state,  that 
there  are  four  general  cases  involved  in  these  princi- 
ples— ^first  bodies  moving  in  free  space;  second,  an 
elastic  mass  let  fall ;  third,  the  movement  of  a  pendu- 
lum; fourth,  the  movement  of  a  ball  over  inclined 
planes. 

'  ^  A  little  thought  will  reveal  the  fact  that  these  are 
only  special  expressions  of  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  aetion-and-reaction,  or  the  exchange  of  momenta, 
and  hence  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  passing 
judgment  on  more  complicated  and  advanced  develop- 
ments of  the  same  basic  principles. 

''In  conclusion,  the  phenomenon  of  soaring  is  the 
practical  operation  of  a  principle  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion under  Figure  64 — that  a  force  may  act  on  a 
body  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  the  body  to 
move  against  it.  One  important  and  practical  instance 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle  is  the  tacking  of  a 
ship  against  the  wind.  Of  course,  this  operation  has 
been  frequentty  analyzed  and  explained,  but  underly- 
ing all  we  find  only  the  working  out  of  this  principle. 
So  it  is  with  the  analysis  relative  to  soaring,  with  this 
important  difference.  In  the  instance  of  the  tacking 
of  a  ship,  the  force  is  the  moving  air,  while  in  soaring 
it  is  the  pure  force  of  gravity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  ship  tacks  against  the  wind,  but  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  process  must  move  through  a  more  or  less 
lateral  course,  while  in  the  second  the  bird  tacks 
against  gravity,  its  horizontal  motion  through  the  air 
being  only  an  element  in  the  process. 

''In  our  conception  of  these  operations,  we  should 
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not  fix  our  attention  too  closely  on  the  moving  objects, 
but  must  consider  them  as  only  one  of  the  elements  in  a 
system  of  moving  bodies* 

In  each  of  these  cases  we  have  four  factors : 
First,  a  force,  the  wind,  acting  on,  second,  the  sails; 
Third,  the  hull,  acting  on,  fourth,  the  water. 

and 

First,  a  force,  gravity,  acting  on,  second,  the  mMs; 

Third,  the  wings,  acting  on,  fourth,  the  air. 

'^From  this  study  of  the  movements  of  fluids,  and 
the  special  laws  involved,  we  see  that  gliding,  or  soar- 
ing, flight  is  not  the  haphazard  dragging  of  an  inclined 
surface  through  the  air,  but  a  special  and  unique 
phenomenon  of  motion  and  energy,  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inclined  planes 
as  the  operation  of  the  gyroscope  does  to  the  simple 
rotation  on  a  fixed  axis.  And  in  the  process  of  soaring, 
there  are  not  only  the  form  and  adjustment  of  the  sur- 
face, but  also  the  proper  speed  and  manipulation  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  special  development  of  movements 
and  energy,  which  may  be  properly  termed  soaring. 

**In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  that  this  is  one 
of  the  operations  in  nature  based  upon  a  set  of  laws 
suited  to  itself ;  and  we  must  realize  that  to  reach  the 
end  to  which  we  aspire  we  must  understand  what  these 
laws  are  and  follow  them  in  the  designing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  our  devices/' 


Flattened  Tips  to  wing  surfaces,  which  are  the 

rule  with  all  birds'  wings,  are  not  commonly  em- 
ployed  in  modem  aeroplanes,  several  highly  suc- 
cessful machines  being  notable  offenders  in  this 
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respect.  Fortunately  their  absence  does  not  ren- 
der a  construction  inoperative,  but  it  does  set  up 
wholly  unnecessary  forward  resistances,  which 
waste  power  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle.* 

Angles  of  Chords  of  wing  sections  are  the 

*' angle  of  incidence''  of  curved  surfaces.  For  the 
best  results  these  angles  should  be  very  flat  to  the 
path  of  movement — ^much  flatter  than  is  common 
practice,  in  which  the  use  of  inadequate  or  wrongly 
curved  surfaces  is  made  possible  to  considerable 
extents  by  the  employment  of  excessive  angles  of 
incidence.  A  method  of  determining  proper 
angles  of  incidence  is  explained  on  Page  186. 

WING  OUTLINES 

There  is  such  great  variety  in  the  wing  out- 
lines of  flying  animals  as  to  force  the  conclusion 
that  within  considerable  limits  the  wing  plan  does 
not  matter,  and  that  various  straight,  curved,  and 
irregular  front  and  rear  edges,  and  differences  in 
the  rounding  of  wing  tips,  may  be  determined  more 
by  structural  exigencies  than  by  laws  of  wing  ac- 
tion. 

Length  and  Breadth  do  vary  systematically, 

however,  the  one  rule  that  is  evident  in  the  bird 
mechanism  being  the  provision  of  long  and  narrow 
wings  for  fast  soaring  flight  and  of  shorter  and 
broader  wings  for  slower  and  flapping  flight. 


*  The  points  inyolved  in  the  fonnation  of  the  endi  of  wing  snrfaeea 
are  referred  to  on  Page  189,  and  are  also  explained  in  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  the  Montgomery  patent  specification. 
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ARRANGEMENTS  OF  STJBPACES 

Besides  in  the  forms  and  outlines  of  the 
sustaining  surfaces  of  an  aeroplane  there  is  also 
possible  great  variety  in  their  number  and  arrange- 
ment. 

ADVANCING  AND  FOLLOWING  SUBFACES 

The  use  of  two  or  more  surfaces,  one  preceding 
another,  has  a  number  of  merits,  one  of  which  is 
the  compacting  of  the  supporting  areas  in  a  mini- 
mum space,  and  another  of  which  is  their  utiliza- 
tion to  afford  fore  and  aft  balance  (see  Page  221). 

ft 

SUPERPOSED  SUBFACES 

The  use  of  pluralities  of  surfaces  in  vertical 
series  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion of  multiplanes  and  biplanes  commencing  on 
Page  168. 

STAGGERED  SURFACES 

Biplanes  with  the  upper  surface  set  ahead  of 
the  lower,  as  in  Figure  68,  have  been  built  to  secure 
the  supposed  advantage 
of  locating  the  two  sur- 
faces directly  above 
one  another,  not  in  ap- 
parent aspect,  but    NoWt^^^^^ 

within  the  actual  flow  of      carrents  ot  opwardly-flowlnirAlr  •? 
,,  •         i_  1,.   1        ^^^   angles. 

the  air  streams,  which 

approach  with  a  rising  trend  as  streams  indicated 

by  the  arrows.    A  recent  biplane  of  this  type. 
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whicli  proved  only  indifferently  successful,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  69. 

LATERAL  PLACINGS 

In  all  successful  aeroplanes  that  have  been  built 
the  sustaining  surfaces  extend  to  much  greater 
distances  laterally  than  they  do  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. This  limits  the  variety  of  practicable  com- 
binations. 

Separated  WingSi  with  either  an  open  interval, 

as  in  Figure  33,  or  the  body  of  the  machine  be- 
tween them,  are  the  commonest  construction  in 
monoplanes.  The  arrangement  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  animal  mechanism,  and,  similarly, 
is  probably  most  effective  when  the  body  has  a 
smooth  under  surface  and  sides  against  which  the 
wings  abut  closely  enough  to  prevent  any  flow  of 
air  through  the  juncture.  Several  such  construc- 
tions are  well  illustrated  in  Figures  171,  216,  222, 
247,  and  249. 

For  maintaining  lateral  balance,  widely  sepa- 
rated movable  wing  surfaces,  or  ** ailerons'*,  are 
often  used,  but  these  are  not  main  sustaining  sur- 
faces (see  Page  217). 

Ck)Btinuou8  Wings  are  used  in  nearly  all  bi- 
planes, to  which  type  of  machine  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted.  In  such  vehicles  the  upper  sur- 
face usually  is  not  only  continuous  but  is  also  free 
of  attachments  and  obstructions,  while  the  lower 
surface  affords  at  its  center  mounting  for  the  en- 
gine, accommodation  for  the  operator,  etc.,  as  is 
shown  in  Figures  23, 172, 189, 190, 208, 224  and  248. 
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Lateral  Ourvature  is  often  imparted  to  wing 
surfaces  for  one  reason  or  another— usually  in  not 
always  discriminating  though  often  effective  imi- 
tation of  the  similar  aspect  of  birds'  wings. 
Probably  the  best  form,  if  other  details  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  permit  it,  that  in  which  the  wing  ends 
droop  to  a  pronounced  extent,  as  in  the  machine 
illustrated  in  Figures  225, 226,  and  260,  which  from 
the  front  closely  resembles  the  soaring  attitude  of 
the  gull.  Another  instance  of  this  wing  form  was 
the  upper  surface  of  the  **June  Bug",  of  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Association.  In  this  biplane 
the  lower  surface  was  curved  up,  so  that  a  very 
favorable  form  for  structural  stifibiess  was  realized 
in  addition  to  a  combination  of  the  merits  of  the 
drooped  wing  with  those  of  the  dihedral  form.  The 
Wright  machines,  which  appear  to  be  quite 
straight,  are  said  to  fly  best  when  so  trussed  that 
there  is  a  slight  droop  to  the  wing  ends. 

Dihedral  Angles  at  the  juncture  of  wing  pairs, 
as  in  the  Langley  model  illustrated  in  Figure  70, 
in  which  the  angle  was  135°,  have  the  merit  of  af- 
fording considerable  automatic  stability  in  calm 
air,  but  in  disturbed  air  have  just  the  opposite  ef- 
fect, the  low  position  of  the  maximum  weight  caus- 
ing the  invariable  trouble  that  results  from  thus 
placing  it — a  pendulum-like  oscillation  of  increas- 
ing amplitude  until  the  vehicle  overturns  (see  Page 
216).  Birds  often  soar  and  maneuver  with  their 
wings  in  the  dihedral  position,  but  their  ability  in- 
stantly to  adopt  other  positions  relieves  them  from 
the  risks  that  appear  when  the  angle  is  permanent. 
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FiauKi  TO. — Lansler'B  SS-Paand  Double  Monopl&ne,  With  Wlngi  at  Dihedral 

AssU.  Tbli  modiToD  Ma;  6,  1896.  flew  tor  more  than  halt  a  mile  over  the 
Fofomac  Rlrer,  at  a  apeed  of  about  20  mllea  aa  bout,  aubaequeatlj,  od 
NoTember  2S.  IBOQ.  with  a  similar  model  neighing  about  SO  pooDda,  a  three- 
quarter  mile  flight  at  aboat  SO  miles  an  hour  waa  acbleved.  Tbls  was  at  the 
end  of  a  three  ;eara'  peilod  of  eiperl  men  ting  that  had  for  Its  object  the 
Dltlmare  prodnetlOD  of  a  man-carrjlng  machine.  The  alse  of  the  heavier  model 
«u  a  Utile  over  12  feel  from  ilp  to  tip,  with  a  leoEth  of  about  16  feet.  The 
whole  [tower  plant,  which  consisted  or  a  Q-pouDd  boiler  and  a  SS-onnce  noa- 
coDdeDsIng  steam  engine  Chat  developed  l{^  horaepower,  weighed  aboat  T 
ponnds.  PropulBloli  was  by  bevel-gear  driven,  two-bladed  twin  acrewa,  rotating 
in  oppoalte  directions  behind  the  forward  surfaces  at  about  1.200  revolutlona 
a  mlnut«.  The  hull  was  metal  ibeatbed  to  protect  the  burner  from  the  wind. 
and  tbe  Teaael  between  Ibe  forward  lurfaces  waa  ■  float  to  keep  the  machine 
ap  when  It  allgbled  upon  tbe  water.  In  coDJunetloa  ivlth  tbe  experiments 
witb  a  nun-carrjlng  maebloe,  which  terminated  with  the  Dnsnccessful  lAuncb- 
ing  on  December  S,  1008.  a  model  simitar  to  tbe  above,  but  weighing  B8 
ponnda  and  having  90  aqnare  feet  of  sustaining  surface — It  being  a  one- 
lonrth  slse  cop;  of  the  large  machine — was  sncceufull;  flown  wltb  Ita 
S-borsepower  motor. 

The  Bleriot,  Santos  Bumont,  and  Antoinette 
monoplanes  have  the  wing  surfaces  dihedrally 
placed,  as  is  evident  in  Figures  200,  215,  and  220, 
but  in  all  successful  models  of  these  aeroplanes  the 
angle  is  very  slight  and  its  merit  much  in  doubt. 
The  only  biplane  of  which  the  writer  knows  in 
which  dihedral  wings  were  used  was  the  not  very 
successful  machine  of  Ferber*s,  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 224.  Nearly  all  modem  biplanes  are  built  witii 
straight  or  almost  straight  wings. 

Many  soaring  birds  which  in  flight  set  their 
wings  at  a  drooped  or  flat  angle  are  observed  to 
hold  the  extreme  tips  of  their  wings  pronouncedly 
upturned — possibly  for  the  balancing  effect  of 
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the  dihedral  position,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

VEBTICAL  STJBFACES    . 

Surfaces  placed  vertically,  though  not  present 
in  any  flying  animal  except  the  varieties  of  flying 
fish^  are  found  quite  indispensable  in  man-made 
fliers,  in  which  they  are  made  to  serve  various  pur- 
poses, including  tiie  maintenance  of  lateral  bal- 
ance, and  the  effecting  of  lateral  steering  (see 
Pages  216  and  224).  Properly  placed,  they  also 
tend  to  keep  a  machine  to  a  desired  course  regard- 
less of  disturbing  influences,  or  headed  into  gusts 
of  wind  that  if  they  continued  to  come  from  one 
side  might  prove  very  dangerous.  To  meet  these 
latter  purposes  most  effectively,  the  vertical  sur- 
faces should  be  placed  to  the  rear,  as  in  the  ma- 
chine illustrated  in  Figures  225,  226,  227,  and  260, 
so  that  the  effect  of  side  gusts  always  must  be  to 
swing  the  machine  into  the  wind. 

The  use  of  large  vertical  surfaces  forward  is 
now  found  only  in  a  few  machines,  and  is  probably 
altogether  mistaken  design — ^a  conclusion  that  is 
especially  impressed  by  the  disuse  of  these  surfaces 
in  machines  of  the  Farman  and  Voisin  construc- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  these  were  the  earliest 
and  most  consistent  adherents  of  this  design. 

Very  small  vertical  surfaces  in  the  forward 
elevator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  semicircular  surfaces 
jj.  Figure  185,  in  the  Wright  machines,  and  the  tri- 
angular surface  j,  Figure  229,  in  the  Curtiss  ma- 
chines, are  not  quite  so  uncommon  as  are  larger 
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vertical  surfaces  in  front,  but  even  so  their  value  is 
decidedly  doubtful  unless  to  offset  some  other  de- 
fect in  design.  In  the  Wright  machines  these 
vertical  **half  moons"  are  not  rigidly  fixed  but  are 
allowed  a  few  inches  of  flapping  movement,  on 
their  diameters  as  the  axis,  under  the  influence  of 
side  gusts,  presumably  with  the  idea  that  they  thus 
tend  to  nose  the  front  of  the  machine  into  the  wind. 

SUSTENSION  OP  SUEPACES 

The  sustaining  capacities  of  different  flat  and 
curved  aeroplane  surfaces  moved  through  the  air 
at  different  speeds  and  at  different  angles  of  in- 
cidence greatly  vary  with  every  new  combination 
of  the  innumerable  possible  factors.  Determina- 
tion of  the  most  suitable  surfaces  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  therefore  has  long  been  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aeronaut- 
ical progress. 

EFFECT  OP  SECTION 

As  has  been  previously  suggested  (see  Page 
171),  there  is  the  greatest  imaginable  difference  in 
the  sustaining  effect  of  different  wing  sections,  flat 
surfaces  being  quite  inferior  to  curved,  of  which 
the  best  are  more  or  less  exact  approximations  to 
paraboHc  forms.  Moreover,  with  the  ideal  sur- 
faces there  are  very  curious  and  not  widely  imder- 
stood  relations  between  the  lift  and  drift — ^between 
the  amount  of  sustention  afforded  by  a  given  speed 
of  movement  and  the  resistance  (other  than  head 
resistances  and  skin  friction)  to  the  forward  move- 
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ment.  With  proper  design^  there  is  a  positive  for- 
ward inclination  to  the  sustaining  force,  or  lift, 
which,  instead  of  being  normal  to  the  chord  of  the 
surface  or  to  its  direction  of  movement,  is  inclined 
forward  to  an  extent  sufficient,  with  certain  angles 
and  certain  curves,  wholly  to  overcome  the  drift 
(see  Page  190),  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  phe- 
nomenon pertaining  only  to  incorrect  surfaces. 

EFFECT  OF  ANGLE 

Measured  as  a  proportion  of  the  imit  resistance 
met,  when  a  given  surface  is  opposed  flatwise  or 
with  its  chord  at  right  angles  to  the  air,  the  values 
of  lift  and  drift  with  different  surfaces  can  be 
tabulated  in  percentages  of  this  ** normal"  at  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  different  angles.  Many  such 
tables  have  been  prepared — ^most  successfully  by 
empirical  investigations — ^and  from  these  tables  it 
has  been  attempted  to  deduce  working  formulas  by 
which  to  solve  the  variety  of  practical  problems 
that  can  arise  in  given  cases.  Unfortunately  these 
formulas  have  been  found  not  to  work  out  cor- 
rectly in  practice  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
many  inaccuracies  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
most  highly  regarded  tables,  such  as  those  of 
Smeaton  and  of  Lilienthal,  the  latter  of  which 
are  widely  considered  fairly  correct — ^though 
slightly  too  high  at  very  small  angles. 

EFFECT  OF  SPEED 

The  many  formulas  that  are  more  or  less  widely 
used  in  calculating  the  effect  of  speed  upon  the 
sustention  of  different  surfaces  cannot,  in  the  light 
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of  recent  developments  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  aeronautics,  be  accepted  as  correct  except  within 
very  narrow  limits  or  in  a  very  general  way.  It  can 
be  safely  asserted  only  that  the  sustention  in- 
creases much  faster  than  the  speed — ^possibly  with 
its  square. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  connection, 
rather  than  especially  exact,  is  the  glimmer  of  truth 
in  **Langley's  law'' — ^according  to  which  the 
power  required  for  propelling  an  aeroplane  sur- 
face through  the  air  indefinitely  diminishes  as  the 
speed  increases. 

EFFECT  OF  OUTLINE 

With  all  other  conditions  equal  the  sustention 
of  a  surface  is  subject  to  variation  with  change  of 
outline — ^particularly  with  difference  in  width  (see 
Page  184) .  No  adequate  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  known  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
reference  cited. 

EFFECT  OF  ADJACENT  SUBFACE8 

A  given  surface  moved  through  the  air  under 
given  conditions  will  invariably  afford  greater  sup- 
port when  alone  than  when  adjacent  to  other  sur- 
faces. In  a  biplane  the  sustention  of  the  upper  sur- 
face is  always  materiaUy  lower  than  that  of  the 
lower  surface,  especially  if  the  separation  of  the 
surfaces  is  insufficient  or  the  forward  speed  very 
low.  In  the  case  of  following  surfaces,  as  in  Figures 
97  and  225,  at  least  partial  correction  for  the  ad- 
jacent disturbance  of  the  air  can  be  had  by  making 
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the  two  surfaces  of  different  form  and  inclination 
(see  Page  248)  • 

CENTEB  OF  PRESSUBB 

The  center  of  pressure  of  a  sustaining  surface 
is  the  lateral  axis  on  which  the  load  is  balanced 
(see  Page  181  and  Figure  62).  With  wrong  sur- 
faces at  wrong  angles  the  center  of  pressure  is  a 
most  elusive  and  variable  factor,  tending  always 
to  uncertain  and  precarious  equilibriimi,  but  with 
correct  surfaces  it  can  be  very  definitely  located 
aiid  equilibriimi  maintained  by  keeping  the  center 
of  gravity  beneath  it. 

HEAD  BESISTANCES 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  the  forward  re- 
sistances encountered  in  moving  any  object 
through  the  air,  no  matter  what  its  form,  are 
closely  related  to  the  ** projected  area'',  being  little 
influenced  by  ** wind-cutting'*  shapes,  thin  edges, 
and  other  misguided  expedients  to  reduce  this  re- 
sistance. This  is  experimentally  proved  in  the 
use  of  racing  automobiles,  which  at  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  100  miles  an  hour  do  not  measurably  differ 
in  their  head  resistances  whether  they  have  flat 
or  elaborately  pointed  fronts.  Projectiles,  even,  of 
the  common  pointed  ogival  forms  do  not  travel  at 
velocities  perceptibly  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions  with  flat- 
fronted  projectiles.  The  reason  for  this  seemingly 
anomalous  effect  appears  to  be  that  in  case  of  a 
flat  or  blunt  surface  there  is  carried  on  the  front 
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of  the  visible  structure  an  invisible  cushion  of  com- 
pressed air — ^varying  in  its  length  and  form  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  speed,  but  always  automatically 
created  to  the  exact  shapes  best  calculated  to  pene- 
trate and  part  the  main  body  of  the  atmosphere 
in  most  effective  manner. 

Against  flat  surfaces  moved  through  the  air,  the 
pressure  is  usually  stated  to  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  a  surface  one  foot  square  placed  at 
90®,  as  in  Figure  42,  receiving  pressures  as  follows, 
according  to  one  authority  :* 

Speed  of  movemeDt  in  miles  per  hoar       7       14       21      41      61       82       92 
PMmire  in  pounds  per  square  foot.     .2        *9      1.9      7.5    16.7    80.7    37.9 

At  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  the  surface  re- 
ceives a  pressure  of  3.24  pounds,  while  when  it  is 
inclined  to  15"^  from  the  direction  of  the  current 
this  pressure,  or  drift,  is  reduced  to  .33  poimds, 
with  a  lift  of  1.5  i)oimds,  as  is  made  clear  in  Figure 
42.  The  ratio  of  lift  to  thrust  greatly  increases  as 
the  inclination  decreases. 


*Aceordinff  to  a  table  eompiled  for  th«  **  Mechanical  Engineer  *m 
Poehet  Bock,'*  th«  preflsnres  on  a  square  foot  of  flat  surface  in  dif- 
ferent winds  are  as  foUows: 

MzLBS  Pia  HouB  CLASSincATioir  or  Wtiro        PanssuBa  ox  Bquabb  Foo« 

1 Hardly  perceptible  .005  Poonda 

2 Just  perceptlDle  .02 

8 Jnst  perceptible  .044 

4 Gentle  breeie  .070 

5 Gentle  breeie  .128 

10 Pleasant  breeie  .402 

15 Pleasant  breeie  1.107 

20 Brisk  rale  1.068 

25 Brisk  gale  8.075 

80 Htfb  wind  4.428 

85 HIgb  wind  JWJ 

40 Very  bigb  wind  7.872 

45 Very  hlgb  wind  9.068 

50 Stotm  12.892 

60 Great  storm  1T-I12 

70 Great  storm  ?f  155 

80 Hnrrteane  •11®* 

100 Hnrrieane  40.2 
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Though  not  especially  affected  by  the  form  of  a 
surface,  head  resistance  is  affected  by  the  extent 
of  surface,  being  lower  per  unit  of  area  on  small 
areas  than  it  is  on  large.  This  is  because  the  air 
centrally  in  front  of  a  large  surface  must  be  dis- 
placed to  a  greater  extent  laterally  to  pass  the  sur- 
face than  is  necessary  with  a  small  surface.  Also, 
the  rear  form  of  an  object  is  of  importance,  a  blunt 
front  and  finely  tapered  rear  outline  being  that 
calculated  to  displace  and  reform  the  air  streams 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  least  energy. 

BALANCINQ 

An  aeroplane  can  only  tip  over  sideways  or  end- 
ways, consequently  to  maintain  it  right-side  up  can 
require  provision  only  for  maintaining  lateral  and 
longitudinal  equilibrium. 

LATEItAL  BALANCE 

It  is  now  well  established  both  from  observa- 
tion of  flying  animals  and  in  the  construction  of 
flying  machines  that  there  is  a  considerable  niunber 
of  ways,  all  more  or  less  effective,  of  maintaining 
the  lateral  balance  of  an  aeroplane.  These  methods 
are,  moreover,  capable  x>t  use  both  independently 
and  in  various  combinations.*  Furthermore,  some 
of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  operate  automatically 
against  disturbing  forces,  whereas  others  require 
actuation  by  controlling  means. 

*  Man/  birdf  ohyUrndf  onplojr  wing  wtrping,  tilting  and  twinging 
of  wing  tips,  Taiintion  of  wing  areai  and  anglM,  and  ihif  ting  of  the 
waighty  in  a  grant  Tarietj  of  eombinationa. 
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Vertical  Surfaces  for  maintaining  balance  are 
analogous  to  the  similar  use  of  such  surfaces  in  box 
kites,  and  act  in  a  most  effective  and  wholly  auto- 
matic manner — ^any  tilting  bringing  the  side  of  the 
vertical  surface  that  is  towards  the  inclination  into 
play  as  a  more  or  less  effective  lifting  surface  (ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  tilting) ,  with  the  result 
that  the  air  pressures  promptly  force  it  back  to  its 
normal  position.  As  has  been  previously  explained 
(see  Page  209),  it  seems  for  a  number  of  excellent 
reasons  inadvisable  to  place  vertical  surfaces  any- 
where but  at  the  rear  of  a  machine. 

Dihedral  Angles  of  wings  operate  similarly  to 
vertical  surfaces  in  maintaining  balance,  being  in 
their  normal  position  at  angles  of  less  than  their 
maxiTnum  effectiveness,  so  that  tilting  of  the 
vehicle  renders  the  lowered  wing  more  effective 
and  thus  automatically  corrects  itself.  The  objec- 
tions to  dihedral  wings  are  explained  on  Page  207. 

Wing  Warping  as  a  means  of  steering  or  bal- 
ancing, for  which  it  is  used  in  the  modem  Wright, 
Bleriot,  Montgomery,  and  other  machines,  consists 
of  a  simple,  unsymmetrical  twisting  of  the  wing 
ends  by  any  suitable  means  so  as  to  transfer  the 
maximum  lift  from  one  side  of  the  machine  to  the 
other  by  varying  the  angles  of  wing-tip  inclination 
to  the  line  of  travel.  This  method  of  balancing, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  known,  was 
patented  in  France  by  D'Estemo,  was  used  by  Le 
Bris,  and  was  first  patented  in  the  United  States 
by  Mouillard  (see  Figure  262).    Another  early 
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recognition  of  its  merits  appears  in  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement  of  June  4, 1881,  in  which,  in 
an  article  on  aeronautics  by  Tim  Ghoinski,  it  is  re- 
marked that  **  When  a  flying  bird  wants  to  go  side- 
wise  or  turn,  it  slopes  backward  to  an  inclined 
plane  but  one  wing  of  that  side  where  it  wants  to 
go/'  Despite  the  numerous  early  recognitions  of 
the  value  of  wing  warping  it  did  not  appear  in 
combination  with  otherwise  successfully  operative 
mechanisms  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  Its  application  to  the  Wright,  Bleriot,  and 
Montgomery  machines  is  shown  in  Figures  185, 
197,  and  225.  An  objection  to  wing  warping  as  it 
has  been  commonly  applied  is  that  the  abrupter  in- 
clination of  that  end  of  the  wing  may  cause  a 
greater  resistance  to  and  consequent  slowing  of 
the  side  of  the  vehicle  which  should  go  the  fastest 
in  executing  a  turn — ^it  being  necessary  in  some 
aeroplanes  to  resist  this  tendency  by  the  simulta- 
neous manipulation  of  rudder-like  vertical  sur- 
faces. 

Tilting  Wing  Tips,  capable  of  being  thrown  up 
or  down  into  positions  less  effective  than  the  nor- 
mal, constitute  a  means  of  balancing  that  was 
tried  by  Maxim,  and  which  would  seem  at  least 
to  present  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  variation 
in  forward  resistances  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Hinged  Wing  Tips,  or  ^^ ailerons'',  adjacent  to 
the  end  or  the  rear  edges  of  the  wing  tips  proper, 
or  wholly  separated  from  these  in  the  case  of 
several  biplanes,  are  a  common  and  successful 
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means  of  maintainiiig  lateral  balance  without  re- 
course to  wing  warping.  Typical  aileron  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  shown  at  a  a  a  a  in  Figures  76, 77, 
78,  79,  80,  and  81. 

Variable  Wing  Areas,  while  a  common  maneu- 
ver with  many  birds,  have  not  yet  been  provided 
for  in  any  successful  flying  machine.   A  suggested 


FiGUBK  82. — Sliding  Wing  Bnda. 

method  of  varying  wing  areas  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  82.  It  is  evidently  analogous  to  shifting  the 
weight,  securing  practically  the  same  result. 

Shifting  Weight  as  a  means  of  controlling 
lateral  balance  was  first  practically  employed  by 
Lilienthal,  and  subsequently  by  PUcher,  Chanute, 
and  others.  In  some  of  their  early  experiments 
the  Wrights  controlled  the  wing  warping  by  a 
movement  of  the  operator's  body  sidewise  in  a 
cradle-like  control  frame,  thus  securing  a  combina- 
tion of  warping  with  weight  shifting  (see  Page 
229).  One  very  serious  objection  to  shifting 
weight  is  that  it  requires  extraordinary  acrobatic 
skill  to  apply  this  method  successfully. 

Booking  Wings,  pivoted  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  machine,  are  a  very  old 
idea.  A  notable  application  of  this  principle  in  a 
successful  modem  monoplane  is  foimd  in  some 
recent  Antoinette  machines,  in  which  the  lateral 
balancing  is  effected  solely  by  diRsiniilaT  rocking 
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of  the  entire  wings.  One  of  these  machines  is 
illustrated  in  Figures  215  and  216.  A  most  unusual 
application  of  rocking  wings  is  that  in  the  Cody 
biplane  (see  Figure  202),  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  forward  elevator  and  serve  to  control  either 
lateral  or  longitudinal  balance,  according  to 
whether  they  are  rocked  oppositely  or  together. 

Swinging  Wing  Tips  are  another  feature  of  bird 
mechanism  that  offers  interesting  possibilities  of 
application  to  aeroplanes.  This  idea  was  probably 
first  used  by  Ghanute  in  his  patented  construction 
described  on  Page  462,  and  illustrated  in  the  form 
preferred  by  him  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  in 
Figure  261,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  wing  tips 


FlouBB  88. — Bwlaflac  Wing  Bade. 

was  effected  solely  by  variations  in  wind  pressure. 
A  control-manipulated  system  of  swinging  wing 
tips  is  suggested  in  Figure  83.  It  is  an  idea  of  the 
writer's  that  if  in  this  the  wing  tips  aaaahe  given 
a  down  curve  at  their  ends,  thus  approximating  a 
correct  wing  section  in  two  directions,  the  result  of 
swinging  them  to  the  rear  wiU  be  to  increase  the 
sustention  and  the  tangential  component  forward 
whUe  at  the  same  time  reducing  head  resistance. 
This  would  afford  an  ideal  method  of  steering  and 
close  observation  is  convincing  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  a  method  used  by  many  birds. 
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Plural  Wing  Tips  are  plaioly  existent  in  the 
finger-like  separated  tip  feathers  of  the  wings  of 
many  soaring  birds.  The  exact  utility  and  manipu- 
lation of  this  type  of  wing  is  a  mystery  still  await- 
ing satisfactory  explanation,  and  perhaps  containr 
ing  the  secret  of  some  most  advantageous  construc- 
tion. 

LONGITUDINAL  BALANCE 

Longitudinal  balancing  means  are  necessary  for 
two  purposes — ^primarily  to  prevent  forward  or 
backward  upsetting  of  the  vehicle  and  secondarily 
to  provide  means  of  steering  on  up  or  down  slants 
of  air.  As  in  the  case  of  lateral  balance,  the  prob- 
lem of  longitudinal  balance  is  one  that  admits  of  a 
variety  of  solutions. 

By  Front  Budders,  or  "elevators'^  the  hori- 
zontal course  of  an  aeroplane  can  be  effectively 
kept  under  control,  as  is  well  proved  in  the  case 
of  many  modem  aeroplanes  (see  Figures  80,  172, 
187, 196, 207, 208, 209,  211,  and  229).  This  elevator 
placing  is  more  common  to  biplanes  than  to  mono- 
planes. 

By  Bear  Budders  practically  the  same  effects 
can  be  had  as  with  front  rudders,  the  placing  being 
therefore  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  minor  considera- 
tion. Typical  rear-rudder  arrangements  for  con- 
trolling fore-and-aft  balance  are  shown  at  h  h  in 
Figures  85,  216,  217,  222,  and  229,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  both  front  and  rear 
elevating  surfaces  are  provided. 

Box  Tails  as  longitudinally  stabilizing  elements 
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are  found  highly  effective  and  ahnost  automatic. 
The  most  important  present  examples  of  this  con- 
struction are  the  Farman  and  Yoisin  machines 
(see  Figures  81,  207,  and  211). 

Shifting  Weights  for  maintaining  longitudinal 
balance  are  even  less  suitable  than  for  lateral  bal- 
ancing (see  Page  218).  In  the  Weiss  monoplane 
an  imsuccessf  ul  attempt  was  recently  made  to  ap- 
ply this  principle,  the  weight  sliding  on  wires  and 
being  actuated  by  a  lazy-tongs  device. 

Plural  Canning  Surfaces  are  commonly  pro- 
vided as  important  features  in  the  design  of  many 
modem  aeroplanes.  And,  indeed,  unless  definitely 
made  to  operate  against  the  air  above  them  as  well 
as  that  below  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wright 
flexible  elevator  (see  Figure  84),  it  is  necessary 
that  elevator  siu'f  aces  carry  some  weight  if  their 
action  is  to  be  effective.  This  being  the  case,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  carried  on  the  elevator 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  its  area  to 
that  of  its  main  surfaces.  An  extreme  example 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  appears  in  the 
Montgomery  double  monoplane  (see  Figure  225), 
in  which  the  two  main  sustaining  surfaces,  though 
equal  in  area,  can  be  variably  inclined  to  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  longitudinal  equi- 
libriiun  (see  Page  220) . 

AUTOMATIC  EQUILIBBIUM 

In  its  common  significance  this  term  has  come  to 
be  descriptive  of  means  or  devices  for  correcting 
9n  aeroplane's  deviations  from  its  normal  level 
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automatically,  independent  of  the  attention  of  the 
operator.  In  the  majority  of  projects  for  its  appli- 
cation it  is  designed  to  effect  only  the  lateral  con- 
trol— ^the  fore-and-aft  control  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator  as  a  necessary  means  of  gov- 
erning descent  and  ascent 

Arrangement  of  Surfaces  is  probably  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
maintaining  lateral  balance  automatically,  as  is  ex- 
plained on  Page  216,  where  the  effect  of  vertical 
surfaces  is  set  forth  in  detail. 

Electrical  Devices  for  securing  equilibrium  are 
of  a  class  that  automatically  correct  rather  than 
maintain  balance  of  a  machine,  and  even  in  their 
simplest  forms  are  of  a  complication  requiring  that 
hand  control  be  always  ready  to  supplement  their 
action  if  disaster  is  not  to  be  deliberately  courted. 
One  proposal  for  an  electrical  balancing  device 
involves  primarily  a  bent  glass  tube  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury  makes  and  breaks  differ- 
ent contacts  as  the  vehicle  tilts  in  different  direc- 
tions. Through  these  contacts  power  is  applied  to 
the  devices  that  must  be  manipulated  to  rectify 
the  equilibriiun. 

The  G3rro8Cope,  because  of  its  peculiar  property 
of  resisting  forces  that  tend  to  shift  its  plane  of 
rotation,  can  be  so  mounted  as  to  remain  in  a  given 
position  irrespective  of  the  movements  of  its  sur- 
roundings. In  this  way  a  secondary  control  can 
be  maintained  over  stabilizing  surfaces  by  the  auto- 
matic distribution  of  power  for  their  manipulation. 
Another  way  of  utilizing  the  gyroscope  is  by 
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making  it.  comparatively  heavy  and  mounting  it 
solidly  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  most  impractical 
feature  of  this  plan — ^the  weight  involved — ^it  is 
proposed  to  escape  by  utilizing  as  gyroscopes  parts 
of  the  machine  that  are  required  in  some  form  in 
any  case,  as  the  flywheels  of  engines,  etc. 

Compressed  Jdr,  or  ^^ fluid  pressure'',  has  been 
planned  for  as  a  means  of  transmitting  balancing 
manipulations  to  aileron  and  elevator  surfaces  in  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers  in  England. 
In  this  system,  the  initial  control  is  effected  by  the 
variation  of  the  air  pressures  on  specially  provided 
vanes,  or  by  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 

The  PendulmOi  preferably  swung  in  a  reservoir 
of  oil  or  other  liquid  to  suppress  violent  oscilla- 
tions, has  been  often  suggested  as  a  possible  means 
to  automatic  stability,  but  attempted  applications 
have  met  with  no  more  success  than  has  attended 
efforts  to  make  practical  use  of  other  systems  of 
automatic  balancing. 

STEEBING 

The  steering  of  modem  aeroplanes  is  a  problem 
that  presents  so  few  difficulties  that  it  has  been 
more  or  less  successfidly  solved  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  constructions,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  certain  effects  and  conditions  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  the  experimenter. 

EPFECTS  OP  BALANaNG 

In  balancing  an  aeroplane  laterally  by  the 
meanb  at  the  present  time  most  preferred,  there  is 
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in  most  constructions  a  pronounced  steering  as  well 
as  the  balancing  effect.  Thus  in  wing  warping 
systems  the  manipulation  of  the  wing  ends  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  steering  and  in  several 
machines  is  definitely  so  used.  In  such  steering, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  lag 
of  the  most  inclined  tip  (see  Page  217)  either  by 
the  side  resistance  of  a  large  fiin  or  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  smaller  rudder. 

VEBTICAL  RUDDEBS 

Vertical  rudders,  in  the  proper  significance  of 
the  term,  are  rudders  used  for  lateral,  or  hori- 
zontal, steering,  wherefore  they  must  be  placed  ver- 
tically. This  fact,  and  a  considerable  inconsistency 
in  different  writers'  use  of  the  term,  has  given  rise 
to  no  small  amoimt  of  confusion,  which  can  be  dis- 
pelled only  by  more  general  agreement  as  to  what 
terms  are  to  mean.  Perhaps  the  easiest  escape 
from  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
substitution  of  ** elevator'*  for  horizontal  rudder, 
leaving  the  ** vertical  rudder",  placed  vertically  for 
steering  on  a  horizontal  plane,  to  be  known  simply 
as  the  rudder. 

Pivoted  BudderSy  as  shown  at  i.  Figures  85, 
198,  209,  216,  224,  and  229,  and  in  Figute  195,  are 
the  common  form,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
meritorious. 

Flexible  Budders,  of  the  type  illustrated  in 
Figure  84,  which  is  taken  from  the  drawings  of  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers,  have  the 
merit  that  they  always  present  curved,  instead  of 
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the  less  effective  flat  surfaces,  to  the  air  they  work 
against.     Obviously  this  principle  of  construc- 


FiOTTSB  84. — Wriirbt  Flexible  Blerator  or  Rodder.  When  the  band  lever  te 
moTed  Into  either  of  the  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  the  steering  sur- 
faces are  correspondingly  sprung  into  curved  form,  presenting  approximately 
correct  surfaces  to  the  air  above  or  below  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
springing  is  due  to  the  pivotal  points  of  the  surfaces  being  not  in  line  with  the 
pivot  of  the  actuating  bar  between  them. 

tion  is  applicable  to  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
rudders, 

HORIZONTAL  BUDDEES 

Horizontal  rudders,  or  elevators,  usually  con- 
trol not  only  the  vertical  steering  but  also  serve  to 
maintain  tiie  longitudinal  equilibrium.  Conse- 
quently they  serve  a  secondary  function  as  sustain- 
ing surfaces,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  already 
necessary  to  accord  them  fairly  exhaustive  con- 
sideration (see  Page  220) . 

TWISTING  KTJDDERS 

Rudders  of  the  type  illustrated  at  %  in  Figure 
222  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained (see  Page  161)  that  flying  fish  are  the  only 
ones  of  nature  *s  flyers  normally  provided  with  ver- 
tical surfaces,  but  this  statement  i)erhaps  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  most  birds,  by  twisting  move- 
ments of  their  tails,  are  able  to  use  these  as  vertical 
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rudders.  In  the  B.  E*  P.  rudder  just  referred  to 
it  is  sought  to  imitate  this  action  by  providing  a 
rudder  with  a  revolving  as  well  as  flexing  move- 
ment so  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  the  air  in  any 
possible  direction.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  action,  but  the  problem  of 
a  suitable  controlling  mechanism  for  it  is  another 
and  more  difficult  matter. 

CONTBOLLING  MEANS 

The  number  and  complexity  of  controlling 
movements  involved  in  the  operation  and  piloting 
of  an  aeroplane  have  long  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  progress  in  this  field  of  engineer- 
ingy  and  still  present  some  of  the  most  difficult  of 
its  unsolved  problems. 

Man  being  a  creature  possessed  of  only  two  feet 
and  two  hands,  and  flight  ordinarily  requiring — ^as 
displayed  by  the  birds — ^a  variety  of  manipulations 
delicate  and  vigorous,  quick  and  slow,  simple  and 
complicated,  which  man  can  scarcely  hope  to  imi- 
tate, the  difficulty  of  producing  them  in  unfailingly 
effective  coordination  must  be  apparent. 

For  there  are  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance 
to  be  maintained,  vertical  and  horizontal  steering 
to  be  effected,  a  motor  to  regulate  and  adjust,  in- 
struments and  devices  to  be  watched,  and  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  starting  and  landing  to  be  en- 
countered—from all  of  which  it  might  appear  that 
the  average  aviator  must  at  least  find  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  attention  if  none  of  these  functions  are 
I)erf  ormed  automatically. 
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But  problems  do  not  exist  without  roads  to 
their  solution^  and  already  in  man's  advancing 
mastery  of  the  air  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  devising  of  simple  and  effective  controlling 
systems,  while  more  simple  and  more  effective  sys- 
tems are  quite  in  prospect 

G0MP0TJ2!n>  MOVEMENTS 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  control  is 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  movements  in  a 
device  manipulated  by  a  single  hand.  A  charac- 
teristic example  is  given  in  Figure  86,  which  is 
substantially  that  employed  in  the  Voisin  and  Cur- 
tiss  machines  (see  Figures  202  and  228).  Another 
example  is  the  lever  that  controls  the  wing  warp- 
ing and  the  vertical  rudder  in  the  Wright  machines 
(see  Figures  185  and  190). 

PLURAL  OPERATOBS 

A  plurality  of  operators  in  steam  and  sailing 
vessel  navigation  is  the  rule  in  all  but  the  smallest 
craft,  larger  ships  being  not  capable  of  manage- 
ment by  a  single  individual.  In  the  largest  steam- 
ships the  pilot,  upon  whom  devolves  the  steering 
and  the  general  control  of  the  vessel,  has  no  direct 
means  of  causing  it  to  change  its  speed,  stop,  or 
go  astern — ^these  maneuvers  being  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  with  whom  the  pilot  is  in 
communication  by  signals.  Similarly,  in  locomo- 
tive operation,  control  of  the  steam  pressure  and 
fire  falls  to  the  fireman  or  stoker,  while  the  throttie, 
brake  handles,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  engineer  or 
driver. 
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In  flying  machines,  except  in  the  case  of  diri- 
gible balloons,  the  only  use  of  two  operators  of 
which  the  writer  knows  is  ascribed  to  the  Wrights, 
who  are  said  to  have  operated  their  early  three- 
lever  machine  together. 

In  further  development  of  flying  machines  the 
chief  need  for  two  operators  would  appear  to  be 
most  required  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  motor 
and  the  machine  generally  in  continuously  and 
safely  operative  condition. 

WHEELS 

Wheel  controls  having  been  found  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  years  of  experience  with  automo- 
biles and  watercraf t  naturally  have  found  exten- 
sive application  to  flying  machines,  in  which  their 
advantages  of  compact  form  with  great  range  of 
movement  prove  very  valuable.  Typical  wheel 
controls  are  illustrated  in  Figures  86, 172, 202, 228, 
229,  and  250. 

LEVEBS 

Lever  controls  are  almost  ideally  simple  and  in 
some  circumstances  perhaps  afford  less  chance  for 
an  operator  to  become  confused,  by  their  quality 
of  obviously  indicating  their  position.  Levers  are 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  wheels  by  the  Wrights, 
and  have  been  employed  with  considerable  success 
by  the  Voisins,  Farman,  Pelterie,  and  others  (see 
Figures  185,  190,  248,  and  252).  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  positive  action 
and  simple  and  inexpensive  construction. 


FiQUBE  88.— Frame,  or  "FuwlBBe."  of  New  VoIsId  Biplane.  The  IngenlouB  use  ot  wood. 
left  ol  larger  section  at  the  points  of  allachinent  lo  the  cross  atruts.  which  set  into  metal 
Bockets,  ODd  tti«  rigid  diagonal  wire  tiraclng.  coaslltute  a  ppcullnrl;  Interestlag  example  of 
modern  blgb-srade  aeroplane  cona 
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PEDALS 

Except  for  the  manipulation  of  minor  devices, 
pedals  have  not  been  extensively  favored  in  aero- 
plane controlling  systems,  though  Bleriot  uses  a 
pedal  to  control  the  elevator  of  his  monoplanes 
(see  Figure  197)  •  Other  examples  of  foot  or  pedal 
control  appear  in  Figures  225  and  248. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides  wheel,  lever,  and  pedal  controls,  there 
are  several  other  devices  that  have  been  found  of 
more  or  less  practical  utility. 

Shoulder  Forks,  embracing  the  shoulder  of  the 
operator,  as  at  d,  Figure  87,  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent to  control  lateral  balance  by  the  natural  swing 
of  the  pilot's  body  as  the  machine  cants  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  most  conspicuously  successful 
example  of  the  use  of  shoulder  forks  appears  in 
the  Aerial  Experiment  Association's,  and  the  Cur- 
tiss  machines  (see  Figures  228  and  229).  Prac- 
tically similar  in  its  effects  though  not  in  its  con- 
struction is  Santos-Dumont's  ingenious  control  of 
the  wing  warping  of  his  tiny  monoplane  (see 
Figure  221)  by  a  lever  engaging  with  a  short  piece 
of  tubing  sewed  into  the  back  of  his  coat 

Body  Cradles  (see  Figure  259)  were  at  first 
employed  by  the  Wrights  as  a  means  of  wing-tip 
control  for  their  early  glider,  but  have  since  been 
given  up  by  them  and  are  not  known  to  have  been 
used  in  any  successful  flying  machine. 
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FRAMING 

The  strongest  and  lightest  frame  constructions 
for  the  wings,  bodies  and  other  elements  of  aero- 
plane structures  have  so  far  followed  very  closely 
the  general  lines  suggested  in  Figures  71,  72,  73, 
74,  75,  88,  89, 101, 170, 185, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 
225,  and  228.  For  further  details  concerning  this 
subject  see  Chapters  11  and  12. 
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PROPULSION 

Present-day  workers  in  aeronautics  have  almost 
without  exception  achieved  their  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses with  machines  definitely  driven  through  the 
air  by  suitable  propellers,  the  power  for  which  is 
supplied  by  light-weight  engines.  This  is  true  of 
both  heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  ma- 
chines though  in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  there  is 
much  evidence  of  mysterious  and  little-understood 
laws— upsettings  of  the  very  fundamentals  of 
established  theories  of  force  and  motion — ^which  in 
the  opinion  of  at  least  a  few  investigators  of  the 
highest  standing  promise  that  man  will  ultimately 
achieve  the  indefinite  gliding  fli^t  of  the  great 
soaring  birds.  This  question,  however,  is  one  that 
calls  for  only  casual  comment  here,  it  being  more 
fully  discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  6  (see  Pages  164 
and  169.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
assume  that,  present  flying  machines  requiring  pro- 
pulsion, it  is  of  imi>ortance  to  consider  and  define 
the  best  method  of  securing  such  propulsion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROPELLING  DEVICES 

Though  the  screw  propeller  is  the  only  device 
that  has  come  into  extensive  use  or  met  with  any 
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considerable  success  in  the  propulsion  of  aerial 
vehicles,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  device  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  purpose.  Such  other  mechan- 
isms as  have  been  developed,  though,  are  interest- 
ing more  because  of  the  theoretical  alternatives 
they  present  rather  than  because  of  anything  prac- 
tical in  either  their  promise  of  their  performance. 
Of  the  miscellaneous  propelling  devices  that 
are  important  enough  to  be  considered  there  are 
three  chief  classes — reciprocating  wings  and  oars, 
paddles,  and  imdulating  or  wave  surfaces. 

FEATHEBINQ  PADDLES 

Feathering  paddles,  in  a 
measure  like  those  used  for 
boat  propulsion,  have  been 
proposed  for  propelling  and 
lifting  flying  machines.  An 
example  of  one  for  both 
propelling  and  lifting  is  pic- 
tured in  Figure  90.  In  all 
devices  of  this  character  the 
principle  is  that  of  a 
plurality  of  surfaces  carried 
rapidly  around  in  a  revolv- 
ing structure,  within  which 
they  possess  a  secondary 
Fioiru  to.  —  FMtberins'  movement  that  causes  them 

Paddle    FlrlUK    HAchlnt.      Sj 

?'it"'ilS°"ei^rt(»d'tiit  uii  ^^  travel  flatwise  when  going 
^h?'^iS??ili'd'o'{t^™  downwardly  or  rearwardly 
^i^iutliia'tat  and  edgewise  when  traveling 
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eimplified  modification  of  this  idea  is  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  paddle  wheel  in  a  housing,  as  shown  in 
Figure  91,  the  idea  being  that  its  exposed  portion 
at  a,  revolving  as  shown  by  the 
small  arrow,  will  produce  a  for- 
ward drive  in  the  direction  of 
the  large  arrow.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  assert  that  all  de- 
vices of  this  general  character 
BO  far  built  are  heavy,  compli- 
cated and  inefficient 


BOOMd      mddl*      WbML 

Propetd  foe  propeUlng 
In  dlnctlon  of  Imrst  mi- 
row  ^  •SMt  «t  (XpOMd 
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A  somewhat  peculiar  and  very  interesting  tyjw 
of  propelling  or  sustaining  mechanism  is  that  sug- 
-        -        -        -  gested  in  Figure  92,  in 

which  a  &  is  a  flexible 
surface,  of  length  and 
width  enough  to  pre- 
sent considerable  area, 
made  capable  of  rapid 


noDi*  9X. — wmre  aunmee.    vropoaea  j    t    i^  v  'i.    1.1 

for  nropalilon,  tlM  prognmlag  ilnD(»l»  UndUlatlOn  Dy    SUltaOle 
of  to*  inTfaee  a  b  Mine  azpect«d  to  «f-             ,         .  ... 

fact  tnral  lo  th*  dlrwuiin  of  tba  u 


■  mechanism  with  the 
idea  of  causing  it  to  progress  through  the  water. 
The  ahnost  hopelessly  difficult  problem  of  con- 
triving durable,  reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism 
for  effecting  the  undulation  required  is  probably 
a  far  greater  bar  to  a  practical  result  tiian  any  de- 
fect in  principle.  A  flying  machine  in  which  this 
principle  was  involved  was  that  of  F.  W.  Breary, 
secretary  of  the  Aeronautical  Socieiy  of  Great 
Britain  in  1879. 
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BECIPBOCATING  WINGS  AND  OABS 

Reciprocating  wings  being  the  mechanism  by 
which  birds,  insects  and  other  flying  animals  secure 
propulsion,  and  in  many  cases  sustention,  it  is  only 
natural  that  many  designers  should  have  expected 
to  derive  satisfactory  operation  from  copies  of 
the  mechanism  of  nature.  But,  more  because  of 
the  efficiency  of  properly  designed  air  propellers 
than  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  alternative  con- 
structions, and  because  of  the  greater  simplicity 
and  reliabiliiy  of  the  simple  rotating  device,  few 
engineers  of  real  standing  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  any  material  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  recourse  to  the  more-complicated  and 
less-promising  wing  propulsion.  Another  basis  of 
comparison  by  which  the  propeller  profits,  and 
which  incidentally  explains  nature's  use  of  a  type 
of  mechanism  that  man  finds  less  suited  to  his  con- 
structing abilities,  is  discussed  on  Page  25. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  produce  a  dirig- 
ible balloon  involved  the  use  of  reciprocating 
wings,  the  ascent  being  that  by  Blanchard,  on 
March  2, 1784,  from  Paris  (see  Page  72)-  These 
wings  being  worked  by  man  power,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  attempt  ended  in 
complete  failure. 

Both  before  and  after  the  foregoing,  hundreds 
of  investigators  have  sought  to  secure  sustention 
or  propulsion,  or  both,  from  the  action  of  recipro- 
cating wings.  Such  success  as  has  been  secured, 
however,  has  been  very  small,  though  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  reciprocating  wings  used  merely  for 
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propulsion  have  usually  afforded  results  much 
superior  to  any  that  have  been  attained  in  con* 
struetions  intended  to  lift  as  well  as  propel  by 
the  use  of  this  type  of  mechanism. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  use  on  record 
of  reciprocating  wings  was  their  employment  as 
propelling  elements  in  the  various  model  flying 
machines  built  and  flown  by  Hargrave  (see  Page 
122),  which  flew  well  for  distances  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  carry  fuel.  The  wings  used  on  the 
most  successful  of  the  Hargrave  models  were  nor- 
mally straight  and  flat,  the  curvature  and  varying 
angles  of  action  desirable  to  produce  the  best  effect 
being  had  only  to  the  extent  that  the  wings 
deformed  with  a  feathering  action  under  the  pres- 
sures and  the  inertia  effects  involved  in  the  rapid 
flapping,  thus  skulling  the  whole  machine  along 
through  the  air. 

The  highest  speed  of  reciprocation  secured  with 
the  Hargrave  machines  was  248  double  beats  a 
minute  with  a  36-inch  wing,  weighing  only  a  few 
ounces,  and  moved  through  an  arc  of  not  over  80®, 
corresponding  to  a  tip  speed  of  possibly  1300  feet 
a  minute — fully  twice  that  of  the  wings  of  any 
flying  animal,  which  Marey  and  Lendenf eld  have 
shown  move  with  remarkably  little  variation  at 
about  half  this  speed,  the  proportioning  of  wing 
length  to  rate  of  vibration  being  invariably  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  this  result  Thus  the  bee, 
with  a  wing  length  of  about  J  inch,  makes  11,400 
beats  a  minute;  the  sparrow,  with  a  wing  length 
of  about  4  inches,  makes  720  beats  a  minute ;  and 
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the  stork,  with  a  wing  length  of  27  inches,  makes 
105  beats  a  minute.  When  it  is  discovered  that 
iX  11,400=2850;  4x720=2880;  and  27x105= 
2835,  at  least  a  glimmering  of  the  law  is  very  ap- 
parent. 

It  is  a  safe  generalization,  based  upon  known 
facts  of  engineering,  that  tip  speeds  materially 
higher  than  those  secured  by  Hargrave  are  not 
likely  to  be  attained  in  any  durable  reciprocating- 
wing  mechanism.  On  the  other  hand,  revolving 
propellers  are  safely  worked  at  peripheral  speeds 
of  40,000  feet  a  minute.  Even  Hargrave  has 
admitted  "that  the  screw  and  the  flapping  wings 
are  about  equally  effective  as  instruments  of  pro- 
pulsion''— despite  the  fact  that  he,  undoubtedly  the 
foremost  experimenter  with  omithopter  propul- 
sion, tried  propellers  now  known  to  be  exceedingly 
inefficient. 

SCREW  PBOPELLEBS 

Clearly,  the  surfaces  of  propeller  blades  are 
directly  analogous  in  their  action  upon  the  air  to 
the  action  of  aeroplanes  traveling  in  helices  (when 
the  machine  is  traveling ;  in  circles  when  it  is  still) 
of  diameter  so  small  that  there  is  more  or  less 
material  difference  in  the  circumferences  of  the 
concentric  paths  traversed  and  in  the  consequent 
relative  speeds  of  the  portions  of  the  blade  surfaces 
traversing  them.  These  considerations  therefore 
indicate  that  the  problems  of  propeller  design  must 
involve  all  the  complex  problems  of  ordinary  aero- 
plane supporting  surfaces  in  additon  to  other 
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intricate  factors  introduced  by  the  elements  of 
centrifugal  force,  the  screw  form  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  peculiar  path  of  travel,  and  the  varying 
relative  speeds  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
surfaces. 

SOME  COMPABISONS 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the  past  and 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  who 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  air 
propellers  and  the  functions  of  similar  but  not 
analogous  mechanisms.  To  clear  away  this  confu- 
sion, it  should  be  understood  that  here  are  three 
possible  devices  of  the  same  general  appearance 
but  adapted  to  quite  different  purposes.  First  of 
these  is  the  ordinary  windmill  wheel,  designed  to 
rotate  from  the  reactions  occasioned  by  a  cylin- 
drical stream  of  air  flowing  through  its  circle  of 
rotation ;  second  is  the  revolvinpr  fan,  which  is  theo- 
retically and  practically  the  opposite  of  the  wind- 
mill wheel,  it  being  designed  to  produce  a  current 
by,  so  to  speak,  shearing  loose  a  cylinder  of  air 
from  the  surroimding  air  and  forcing  this  cylinder 
of  air  to  flow  through  its  circle  of  rotation;  and 
third  is  the  air  propeller,  bearing  no  such  close 
relationship  to  the  other  two  devices  as  they  sus- 
tain to  each  other— an  air  propeller  being  intended 
in  a  strict  sense  neither  to  react  from  disturbed 
air  flowing  through  it  nor  to  cause  a  flow  of  air, 
its  proper  function  being  that  of  progressing  with 
its  attached  mechanisms  through  the  air  with  a 
yniTiiTTmni  disturbance — as  nearly  as  possible  like 
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a  screw  in  a  solid  nut.  Unavoidably,  when  first 
started  or  when  traveling  slower  than  its  proper 
pitch  speed,  an  air  propeller  must  operate  as  a 
more  or  less  efficient  fan,  but  under  ideal  condi- 
tions of  proper  functioning  its  blades  will  slide 
through  their  helices  of  travel  (see  Page  239)  with 
no  disturbance  of  air  but  that  due  to  the  compres- 
sions and  neutralizing  reactions  against  their  ef- 
fective surfaces. 

ESSENTIAL  CHABACTEBI8TIC8 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller being  its  perfect  adaptation  to  travel  in  a 
helical  path,  it  follows  that  in  addition  to  conform- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  to  other  considerations  of 
design  it  must  also  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
true  screw,  the  elements  of  which  therefore  demand 
examination. 

If  the  path  of  a.  Figure  93,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  revolving  and  advancing  propeller  blade,  be 
described  in  tiie  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder its  appearance  will  be  that  of  the  solid  line 
c,  from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  there  are 
for  any  possible  screw  several  fundamental  fac- 
tors. One  of  these  is  the  extreme  diameter,  which 
determines  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  air 
through  which  progression  is  effected;  another 
is  the  pitch,  which  is  the  amount  of  advance  per 
revolution ;  and  a  third  is  the  angle  of  blade  travel, 
which  clearly  bears  a  direct  determining  relation  to 
the  pitch  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  by  the 
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percent  the  pitch  is  of  the  circumference.  Continu- 
ing the  examination,  it  develops  that  a  point  in  a 
propeller  blade,  as  at  d,  not  at  the  extremity  of  the 
blade  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  travel  the 
smaller  dotted  heliz 
c,  must  nevertheless 
advance  the  same 
axial  distance  per 
revolution  as  the 
point  a,  because  the 
propeller  as  a 
whole,  including  all 
points  within  it,  is  an  inflexible  mechanical  unit,  all 
parts  of  which  must  therefore  progress  at  a  uni- 
form rate  along  the  axis  of  the  invisible  cylinder  of 
air.  But  since  e  is  (in  the 
proportions  sketched,  and 
considered  as  a  circle)  only 
one-half  the  diameter  and 
circumference  of  the  helix  c 
ttie  given  advance  with  only 
half  the  rotational  travel  re- 
quires that  the  ang^e  of 
blade  travd  at  d  must  be 

mud  tbe  polot  a  tbe  path'      twlCO    that    at    Ct,    wMlO    thC 
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along  the  blade  lengths  must  similarly  vary  in  di- 
rect proportion  with  the  varying  helices  traveled. 
This  may  be  more  apparent  in  the  end  view.  Figure 
94,  of  the  propeller  and  helices,  in  which  the  hel- 
ical paths  of  the  blades  appear  as  circlee — as 
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indeed  they  become  if  the  propeller  is  permitted 
to  revolve  while  kept  from  advancing.  In  this 
figure  the  point  a  travels  the  course  he  and  the 
point  d  travels  the  course  e.  Further  to  simplify 
the  analysis,  now  let  the  circles  he  and  e.  Figure 
94,  be  represented  by  the  solid  lines  he  and  e.  Fig- 
ure 95,  in  which  each  of  these  lines  starts  from  a 
point  at  a  place  proportionate  to  the  circumference 
it  represents — e  being  only  .7  as  long  as  he — ^while 


FiouftM  95. — ^Dlacram  of  Prc^ller  Pitch.  The  hue  line  representing  the 
drenmference  of  the  propeller  circle,  the  different  diagonal  Unee  represent 
the  angles  of  traTel  oii  different  hiade  portions. 

the  distance  f  g  equals  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Obviously  now,  as  has  been  explained,  for  the  point 
d  in  the  propeller  blade  to  travel  from  f  to  g  m 
the  distance  eg  it  must  be  inclined  at  twice  the  angle 
called  for  at  a  to  make  the  distance  f  g  in  going 
the  length  of  he.  Intermediate  portions  of  the 
blades,  having  to  travel  along  circumferences  rep- 
resented by  the  infinity  of  dotted  lines  suggested 
at  h  and  i,  will  correspondingly  call  for  an  infinity 
of  angles  of  travd  corresponding  to  the  angles  of 


FiGURR  103. — Wooden    Propeller   Applied   to   Car   of   Clemeat    Dirigible    Balloo 


ctBl   Propeller   Applied   to   Dirigible   Balloon.      Tlile   Is   a   somewbal 
TolilDK  hub  arms  welded  to  (he  rarefaction  surface  ot  the  Bbeet-metal 
a  iDterestlDg  example  of  an  altvoipt  lo  iiecure  resullH  with  tbe  bleheit 
poMlbte  grade  ot  muterlal  In  comblnatloD  with  a  moet  modern  method  of  assembling. 
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h  i,  giving  to  the  theoretically  correct  blade  a  grad- 
ual twist  of  blade  travel,  increasing  from  a  blade 
travel  parallel  with  the  propeller  axis  at  the  exact 
propeller  center  j  to  a  surface  traveling  at  the 
pitch  angle  at  the  propeller  tip  a. 

A  very  curious  development  in  propeller  prac- 
tise has  been  the  highly-successful  use  of  propellers 
with  ** straight  pitch** — ^that  is,  with  blade  angles 
not  varying  from  hub  to  tip,  thus  defying  most 
theories  of  propeUer  cronstruction.  It  was  with 
such  a  propeller,  of  uniform  blade  width,  that 
Glenn  Curtiss  flew  at  Bheims,  France,  in  August, 
1909,  on  which  occasion  it  was  experimentally 
determined  that  a  scientifically  designed  and  per- 
fectly constructed  Chauviere  propeller,  such  as 
was  used  by  Bleriot  in  crossing  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  by  Farman  in  his  118-mile  flight  at  Rheims, 
materially  slowed  Curtiss'  biplane*  The  explana- 
tion possibly  is  to  be  found  in  some  not-understood 
flows  of  outer  cylinders  of  air  over  concentric 
cylinders  of  air  within  them. 

Effective  Surface  of  a  propeller  is  that  portion 
of  the  circle  swept  by  the  blades  against  which 
thrust  is  developed.  For  two  principal  reasons 
there  is  little  advantage  in  attempting  to  make 
effective  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  circle.  One 
reason  is  that  the  speeds  and  angles  of  blade  travel 
towards  the  center  of  the  circle  are  too  slow  and 
too  inclined  to  produce  material  thrust  with  any 
form  of  blade  surface  tiiat  it  is  possible  to  devise. 
The  other  reason  is  that — ^the  areas  of  circles  vary- 
ing with  the  squares  of  their  diameters— very  littte 
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area  is  lost  in  eliminating  from  thrust  considera- 
tion considerable  portions  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  propeller  blades.  Thus,  if  one-half  of  the  blade 
length,  from  j  to  d,  Figure  94,  is  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  thrust  surface,  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  a  b  c  ia  still  retained — ^the 
circle  d  e,  swept  by  j  d,  being  only  one-fourth  the 
area  of  a  6  c,  three-fourths  of  which  is  swept  by  d  a. 
Angles  of  Blades  in  an  aerial  propeller  should 
not  be  the  same  at  given  points  as  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  blade  travel,  though  it  has  been  a 
common  mistake  to  assume  that  they  should.  The 
reason  of  this  becomes  most  apparent  by  consid- 


FiouBB  06.  Aai^e  of  Propeller-Blade  to  Angle  of  TrareL  With  the  blado 
moTlng  In  the  direction  of  the  large  arrow,  it  is  obTiooa  that  to  produce 
n  thmit  in  the  direction  of  the  ■mail  arrow  the  blade  a  most  be  inclined  to 
the  pitch,  or  line  of  trayeU 

ering  the  passage  of  a  blade  through  the  air  as 
though  it  were  an  ordinary  aeroplane  surface  mov- 
ing in  a  straight  line,  as  in  Figure  96,  in  which  a 
is  a  section  of  the  blade,  &  is  its  plane  of  rotation, 
c  is  its  pitch  or  angle  of  travel,  and  c2  is  its  angle 
of  inclination  to  its  angle  of  traveL  This  nec- 
essary difference  between  blade  angle  and  angle 
of  blade  travel  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  com* 
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plicated  misconceptions^  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
confusion  it  has  occasioned  in  estimates  of  propel* 
ler  pitch  and  slip  (see  Page  244).  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion becomes  very  apparent  when  Figure  96  is 
tilted  so  that  c  can  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  path 
along  which  a  is  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the 
large  arrow.  This  point  of  view  gained,  it  is  an 
obvious  absurdity  to  expect  a  to  exert  a  pull  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  arrow  unless  it  is  thus 
inclined  to  its  path  of  travel. 

The  amount  of  inclination  necessary  in  a  pro- 
peller blade  varies  just  as  it  does  in  an  aeroplane 
in  accordance  with  several  factors,  chief  among 
which  are  the  speed  of  travel,  the  width  of  blade 
section,  and  the  form  of  blade  section.  It  con- 
sequently is  a  safe  generalization  for  the  designer 
to  assume  that  the  inner  and  therefore  slower-mov- 
ing portions  of  effective  blade  surface  must  present 
greater  inclination  above  the  screw-pitch  line  than 
the  outer  and  faster-moving  portions  of  blade  sur- 
face, that  wide  surfaces  probably  require  less 
inclination  than  narrow  ones  (at  given  speeds), 
and  that  the  greater  effect  of  properly-curved  sec- 
tions can  be  approximated  with  flat  and  wrongly 
curved  surfaces  only  by  the  use  of  excessive 
inclinations,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  wasteful 
power  application. 

Failure  to  give  due  regard  to  the  question  of 
blade  inclination  gives  rise  to  overestimates  of  slip 
in  all  cases  when  the  pitch,  or  angle  of  blade  travel, 
is  confounded  with  the  angle  of  blade  setting.  A 
propeller  designed  with  the  blade  angle  the  same 
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as  the  supposed  angle  of  blade  travel  naturaUy  fails 
to  operate  at  the  pitch  that  is  calculated  for  it,  with 
the  result  ihat  in  subsequent  trials  this  discrepancy 
beween  the  real  pitch  and  the  supposed  pitch  is  dis- 
covered, added  to  such  actual  slip  as  does  occur, 
and  the  total  set  down  as  all  slip. 

Slip  is  a  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  in  all 
mechanisms,  of  whatever  type,  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  produce  positive  movements  or  reactions  in 
fluids — ^liquids  or  gases — ^by  the  action  of  solid 
parts.  All  air  propeller,  for  example,  caused  to 
travel  through  an  internally-threaded  cylinder  of 
metal  would  in  fact  as  in  theory  progress  without 
slip— making  the  definite  and  invariable  advance 
demanded  by  its  pitch  for  each  revolution  or  part 
of  a  revolution  accomplished.  Working  in  its 
proper  element,  however,  a  body  of  yielding  air, 
the  amount  of  the  yield  causes  a  lagging  behind 
the  theoretical  rate  of  pitch  advance,  this  lagging 
varying  with  the  design  of  the  propeller  and  the 
conditions  of  its  operation.  Naturally  the  mini- 
mization of  slip  is  an  important  element  in  the 
problems  of  propeller  design. 

The  amount  of  slip  varies  in  different  propel- 
lers, and  at  different  speeds  of  working,  from  ten 
to  fifty  percent.  Ordinarily,  about  fifteen  percent 
slip  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  smaU  figure. 

FORMS  OF  ST7BFACES 

In  the  study  of  propeller  design,  after  more 
fundamental  questions  are  disposed  of  there  at 
once  appear  the  no  less  important  questions  con- 
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ceming  the  details  of  propeller-blade  forms.  Evi- 
dently an  infinite  variety  of  sections  and  outlines 
are  to  be  bad,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  on 
as  reasonable  grounds  as  may  be  reached  the  par- 
ticular combinations  best  adapted  to  afford 
required  results.  At  the  present  time,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  aerodynamic  science,  it  is  not 
possible  to  define  positively  and  logically,  by  any 
true  scientific  methods,  the  constructions  of  the 
highest  value.  Consequently,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  more  generalized  and  tentative  methods  of 
reasoning,  supplemented  by  empirical  investigation 
— ^by  experiment.  As  a  result  certain  important 
facts  are  fairly  weU  established— though  the  num- 
ber of  these  tiiat  are  common  knowledge  is  pos- 
sibly less  than  is  possessed  more  or  less  in  secret 
by  several  advanced  investigators. 

Plane  Sections,  as  in  the  case  of  aeroplane  sur- 
faces, were  the  first  employed  by  early  designers 
of  air  propellers,  but  as  time  went  by  and  progress 
became  more  and  more  definite,  the  same  objections 
that  were  found  to  apply  to  flat  aeroplanes  (see 
Page  171)  were  found  sdso  to  apply  to  flat  pro- 
peller blades,  which  in  consequence  have  been 
discarded  by  all  but  ignorant  or  uninformed 
experimenters. 

Parabolic  Sections,  modified  or  absolute,  having 
now  become  the  most  approved  form  for  aeroplane 
surfaces  (see  Page  173)  after  years  of  unsuccess- 
ful experimentation  with  flat  surfaces  and  with 
other  curves,  also  are  coming  to  be  regarded 
(though  in  this  particular  application  perhaps  less 
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well  established  as  yet)  as  the  correct  ones  for 
propeller  blades.  This  being  the  case,  the  same 
general  principles  that  have  been  found  to  apply 
in  the  design  of  sustention  surfaces  (see  Page  188) 
also  are  found  to  apply  to  the  cross  sections  of  pro- 
peller blades — ^with  certain  modifications  intro- 
duced by  the  necessity  for  traveling  in  the  circular 
or  helical  path,  which  most  particularly  involves 
a  more  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  cut- 
ting back  the  front  of  the  curves  at  the  ends  of  the 
surfaces^  because  the  curved  path  and  the  centrif- 
ugal action  both  tend  to  augment  the  escape  of  air 
around  the  ends  (see  Page  189) . 

Air  propellers  being  subjected  to  considerable 
loading  in  the  way  of  their  ordinary  duty,  besides 
to  enormous  centrifugal  stresses  set  up  by  their 
unavoidable  high  peripheral  speed,  it  is  commonly 
necessary  to  construct  them  with  blades  very  thick 
in  proportion  to  width.  This  difficulty,  especially 
marked  in  the  use  of  strong  but  bulky  materials, 
such  as  wood,  further  increases  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  applying  correct  and  efficient 
sections. 

Blade  Outlines  are  the  theme  of  more  dispute 
and  of  many  more  differences  of  opinion  than  pre- 
vail in  the  case  of  propeller-blade  sections.  Deduc- 
tion from  present  practise  is  informing  as  much 
in  the  tendencies  it  discloses  as  it  is  in  particular 
examples.  Of  these  tendencies  there  is  that  of 
reducing  at  least  a  third  and  often  the  inner  half 
of  each  blade  to  a  mere  arm  or  stem  of  the  blade 
surface  proper,  this  stem  being  made  stocky  and 
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strong,  and  shaped  to  go  through  the  air  with  a 
TninlTnnin  resistance,  rather  than  to  produce  any 
measurable  thrust  The  portion  of  the  blade 
designed  to  produce  the  thrust  is  conunonly  made 
widest  at  its  middle,  the  inner  end  narrowing  into 
the  stem  and  the  outer  end  narrowing  to  the  tip. 
The  object  of  narrowing  the  tip  is  twofold— first 
because  the  tip  travels  at  the  highest  speed,  mak- 
ing a  given  area  at  this  point  perform  the  greatest 
work  (besides  which  a  wide  tip  possibly  increases 
the  skin  friction  rather  materially) ;  and  second 
because  wide  tips  greatly  add  to  the  centrifugal 
stresses  without  adding  at  all  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure.  An  increasing  minority  of  designers 
prefer  to  make  the  entire  advancing  edge  of  each 
blade  perfectly  straight — flying  along  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  center  of  rotation — contending 
that  this  form  is  beneficial  in  that  it  causes  the 
edge  to  meet  all  air  particles  at  right  angles,  with- 
out setting  up  side  flows  and  eddies  in  the  concen- 
tric zones  or  helices  of  air  through  which  the  pro- 
peller passes.  With  a  straight  advancing  edge, 
the  following  edge  of  a  blade  must  be  irregular, 
since  its  contour  alone  must  provide  for  all 
required  variations  in  width  and  area.  This  con- 
sideration causes  a  decreasing  majority  of  design- 
ers to  dissent  from  the  theory  of  the  minority,  and 
divide  differences  of  area  more  or  less  equally 
between  the  advancing  and  following  edge  contours. 
In  the  matters  of  total  and  effective  blade  area,  the 
undoubted  tendency  at  present  is  to  increase  speeds 
and  correspondingly  reduce  areas*  In  a  past  era  of 
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inefficient  multibladed  propellers  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  half  or  more  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
of  rotation  to  be  occupied  by  blade  width,  but  in 
modem  two-bladed,  more-efficient  propellers  the 
blade  width  often  is  as  little  as  one-tenth  or  one- 
twentieth  of  that  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 

MUTIBLADED  PBOPELLEBS 

It  seems  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  modem  engineers  that  the  fewer  the  blades 
in  an  air  propeUer  the  nearer  ideal  its  conditions  of 
operation — ^too  many  blades  tending  to  interfere 
with  one  another  by  their  close  proximity  requir- 
ing each  to  work  against  air  previously  disturbed 
by  the  blade  preceding.  The  condition  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  an  aeroplane  with  identical  advanc- 

^ — — z^  "     ^_^^  t^  -^ — 


FiODBB  07. — ^AdTandng  and  Following  Surfaces.  Showing  the  neoeasitj 
for  a  different  carve  and  ■teeper  angle  In  the  rear  wing,  that  It  may  operata 
•ffectlTely  through  air  dlatoroed  by  the  front  wing. 

ing  and  following  surfaces  closely  spaced  in  the 
same  plane,  as  at  a  &  and  c  d,  Figure  97,  rendering 
it  necessary  for  the  rearward  surface  to  derive  its 
sustention  from  air  to  which  a  downward  move- 
ment has  been  imparted  by  the  forward  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  correction  can  be 
effected  by  making  the  rearward  surface  of  a  dif- 
ferent curve  from  that  forward  and  by  inclining  it 
at  a  greater  angle,  as  in  Figure  97,  but  this  solutiozi 
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obviously  is  not  applicable  to  the  equally-spaced 
propeller  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  both  advancing 
and  following  because  of  their  rotary  travel.  The 
one  other  possible  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented in  Figure  97  is  to  increase  the  spacing  of 
the  blades,  which  in  a  propeller  can  be  done  only 
by  increasing  their  length  or  reducing  their 
number,  or  by  a  combination  of  these. 

A  modem  three-bladed  propeller  is  shown  in 
Figure  98  and  a  f  our-bladed  construction  in  Fig- 
ure 99.  Though  UBed  with  some  success,  neither  of 
these  meet  the  approval  of  the  most  successful 
experimenters. 

TWO-BLADED  FB0PELLEB8 

Two  blades  in  a  propeller  is  the  least  number 
compatible  with  smooth  running,  as  a  one-bladed 
propeller  inevitably  must  be  badly  out  of  balance 
in  so  far  as  concerns  maintenance  of  a  fixed  cen- 
ter of  thrust — ^while  gyration  of  the  center  of  mass 
could  be  prevented  only  at  some  critical  speed  by 
the  altogether  unwarranted  expedient  of  a  counter- 
weight. For  these  reasons  two  blades,  oppositely 
placed  in  the  same  plane  or  other  figure  of  rotation, 
are  the  least  that  can  be  used,  and  are  generally 
preferred,  though  f our-bladed  propellers  have 
some  slight  vogue  and  three-bladed  ones  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Modem  two-bladed  propellers 
of  successful  forms  are  illustrated  in  Figures  100, 
101, 102, 103,  and  104,  in  which  characteristic  exam- 
ples of  all  the  more  approved  constructions  are 
clearly  shown.  A  close  scrutiny  of  these  will  prove 
informing  to  the  student  of  the  subject. 
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PBOPELLEB  DIAMETEBS 

Mechanically  considered,  the  limiting  factor  in 
propeller  speed  is  peripheral  speed  rather  than 
rotational  speed,  since  it  is  primarily  upon  this 
that  the  centrifugal  stresses,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  severe  of  all  involved,  depend.  The  propellers 
of  practically  all  successful  aeroplanes  yet  built 
are  run  at  peripheral  speeds  of  from  12,000  to 
40,000  feet  a  minute,  with  occasional  instances  of 
speeds  of  over  50,000  feet  a  minute,  the  rotational 
speeds  being  so  adjusted  to  the  diameters  as  to 
produce  little  variation  outside  of  the  range  given. 
At  the  higher  of  the  speeds  mentioned — ^nearly  570 
ndles  an  hour — ^the  centrifugal  pull  exerted  at  the 
blade  tip  is  enough  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
structural  materials  available. 

That  it  is  better  to  gain  the  permissible  periph- 
eral speeds  by  the  use  of  large-diameter  propellers 
at  low  rotational  speeds,  in  preference  to  small 
propellers  at  high  rotational  speeds,  becomes  very 
evident  with  a  littie  study.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  a  propeller  surface,  one 
foot  long  and  one  foot  wide,  traveling  edgewise 
around  a  thirty-foot  circumference  600  times  a 
minute — ^it  being  assumed  that  a  peripheral  speed 
of  18,000  feet  a  minute  is  as  high  as  it  is  consid- 
ered expedient  to  use  in  the  given  case.  With  the 
conditions  stated  the  surface  passes  any  given  point 
ten  times  a  second — often  enough  to  produce  ma- 
terial disturbance  of  the  air  worked  against.  Now 
assume  the  circumference  reduced  to  fifteen  feet 
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by  a  corresponding  halving  of  the  propeller  di- 
ameter and  immediately  it  becomes  apparent  that 
a  doubling  of  the  rotational  speed  is  allowed  with- 
out increasing  the  peripheral.  But  with  this  done 
the  assumed  propeller  surface  passes  any  given 
point  twenty  times  a  second — ^twice  as  often  as 
before — ^with  correspondingly  reduced  assurance 
of  finding  undisturbed  air  to  work  against  More- 
over,  since  the  blade  surface  travels  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  same  time  in  both  cases,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  reduce  its  area  on  the  ground  of 
the  higher  rotational  speed  in  the  small  propeller. 
The  result  is  that  the  blade,  which  is  of  a  width 
only  one-thirtieth  the  length  of  its  path  in  the  large 
propellers  is  in  the  small  propeller  one-fifteenth  of 
its  length — a  condition  that  operates  directly 
against  maximum  effectiveness.  Of  course  it 
is  reasonably  to  be  urged  that  when  a  propeller 
is  progressing  through  the  air  in  its  normal  con- 
dition of  operation,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  circle 
as  when  kept  from  advancing  the  blades  travel 
separate  helical  paths,  wholly  distinct  from  one 
another.  But  these  paths  are  nevertheless  closely 
adjacent,  and  become  naore  closely  adjacent  with 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  blades  and  every 
decrease  in  the  pitch.  From  these  considerations 
it  must  be  evident  that  large  diameters  and  small 
blade  numbers  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  succes- 
sive traversals  of  the  adjacent  helices,  and  conse- 
quently the  frequency  and  adjacency  of  the  air 
disturbances.  A  practical  limit  is  set,  however,  by 
the  space  that  is  occupied  by  very  large  propellenk 
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ABBANOEMENTS  OF  BLADES. 

In  considering  the  design  of  aerial  propellers 
it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  there  is  possible  a 
considerable  variety  of  blade  arrangements.  Not 
only  may  the  blades  differ  in  their  niunber,  in  their 
outlines,  in  their  cross  section^  in  their  pitch,  and 
in  their  angles  of  setting ;  they  may  also  differ  in 
the  angles  they  make  with  their  plane  of  rotation, 
in  their  longitudinal  placing  on  the  propeller  shaft, 
and  in  the  use  of  longitudinal  sections — from  hub 
to  tip — ^that  are  straight  or  curved. 

Bight- Angled  Propeller  Blades,  at  right  angles 
to  the  propeller  shaft,  as  in  J.^  Figure  105,  are  the 
commonest  form.  The  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion is  that  the  centrifugal  stress  exerts  a  direct 


Pigore  105. — Straight,  Dihedral,  and  Curred  Propellers. 

pull  from  the  hub,  without  any  tendency  to  move 
the  blades  longitudinally,  paraUel  with  the  axis 
of  revolution.  A  supposed  disadvantage  is  the 
radial  escape  of  air  from  the  propeller  tips,  as  sug- 
gested at  a  a,  without  helping  in  propulsion.  But 
since  such  radially-thrown  air  is  more  apparent 
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when  the  propeller  is  kept  from  advancing,  and  is 
thus  worked  as  a  blower,  than  it  is  under  normal 
conditions  in  which  the  propeller  goes  through  the 
air  instead  of  the  air  going  through  the  propeller, 
it  probably  is  not  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion. In  fact  the  air  can  be  thrown  radially  with 
this  type  of  blade  arrangement  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  dragged  by  skin  friction  or  by  incorrect 
propeller  section,  the  first  of  which  is  probably 
not  an  effect  of  great  magnitude  and  the  second  of 
which  is  a  subject  for  improved  design. 

Dihedrally- Arranged  Propeller  Blades,  set  at 
an  angle  as  at  B,  Figure  105,  or  curved  as  at  C, 
Figure  105,  obviously  utilize  the  radially-thrown 
air  at  &  &  and  c  ein  propulsion,  but  though  they 
utilize  it  they  must  also  increase  the  amount  of  it 
by  subjecting  the  air  behind  the  blades  to  direct 
centrifugal  action  as  well  as  to  the  mere  skin  fric- 
tion that  applies  in  A,  Figure  105.  Moreover,  they 
require  very  stiff  blades,  or  else  stay  wires  as  at 
d  d  and  e  e,  to  prevent  the  blades  from  straighten- 
ing up  under  the  powerful  centrifugal  pull.  The 
presence  of  the  wires  is  an  added  objection  in  that 
these  set  up  material  resistance  to  the  rotation, 
besides  which  they  add  the  distance  g  h  to  the 
necessary  overhang  of  the  propeller  from  the 
bearing  h. 

PBOPELLEB  EFFICIENOIES 

The  efficiency  of  aerial  propellers  is  a  factor  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  aeronautical  engineering 
because  of  its  relation  to  i)ower  required,  which 
in  turn  involves  the  questions  of  engine  weight  and 
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fuel  quantity,  all  of  which  finally  decide  the  pes* 
Bible  radius  of  travel  without  alighting.  The  meas- 
urement of  efficiency  is  theoretically  very  simple, 
though  practically  not  without  some  difficulties,  the 
essentials  being  the  thrust  developed  and  the  speed 
of  movement,  which,  when  multiplied,  give  the  foot 
pounds  utilized  per  imit  of  time.  Comparison  of 
these  with  the  horsepower  developed  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  efficiency.  Thus  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  the  Wright  aeroplanes  the  propellers 
produce  a  thrust  of  160  pounds  at  40  miles  an  hour 
when  driven  by  the  30-horsepower  engine.  Assiun- 
ing  these  figures  to  be  correct — ^though  that  con- 
cerning the  thrust  is  probably  overestimated — ^the 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  is  equivalent  to  3,520 
feet  a  minute.  This  multiplied  by  the  160  poimds 
requires  563,000  f  ootpoimds  a  minute,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  engine  output  of  990,000  f oot- 
poimds a  minute,  indicates  an  efficiency  at  the  pro- 
pellers of  about  57%.  If  the  engine  develops  only 
25  horsepower,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  efficiency 
figures  nearly  65%.  That  these  figures  are  in- 
credibly high  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  represent  not  merely  the  pro- 
peller efficiency  but  the  combined  propeller  and 
transmission  efficiency — ^with  a  type  of  chain  trans- 
mission quite  wasteful  of  power. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that  so  high  a  pro- 
peller thrust  as  160  poimds  is  altogether  beyond 
what  would  be  required  to  overcome  the  resistance 
that  should  be  encountered,  and,  if  developed,  its 
necessity  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that 
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to  the  unavoidable  head  resistances  there  must  be 
added  a  considerable  avoidable  resistance  due  to 
the  use  of  inadequate  or  wrongly-curved  sustaining 
surfaces,  made  to  serve  only  by  being  dragged 
through  the  air  at  imduly  steep  angles  of  incidence 
to  the  path  of  movement  (see  Page  133). 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered during  the  experimental  period  of  aero- 
dynamic science  it  has  been  long  established  that 
properly-designed  air  propellers  afford  much 
higher  efficiencies  than  ever  have  been  realized 
from  water  propellers,  it  being  a  fully  demon- 
strated and  rather  amazing  fact  that  with  a  given 
engine  power  an  aerial  propeller  on  a  boat  can  be 
made  to  afford  a  higher  thrust  than  any  known 
form  of  water  propeller  that  can  be  provided. 

The  Effects  of  Form  on  aerial  propeller  effi- 
ciencies are  very  marked,  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  best  forms  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined, enough  experimenting  and  testing  has  been 
done  to  disclose  the  widest  possible  differences  in 
the  efficiencies  of  the  different  blade  sections,  out- 
lines, pitches,  etc.,  that  have  been  tried. 

The  Effects  of  Botational  Speed  on  aerial- 
propeller  efficiencies  having  been  discussed  at  some 
length  on  Page  250,  it  is  enough  to  add  here  that 
up  to  some  imknown  limit  the  more  rapidly  a  blade 
surface  travels  through  the  air  the  more  perfect 
the  reaction  from  the  stratum  of  air  behind  the 
blade,  and,  incidentally,  the  thinner  this  reactive 
stratum — ^a  phenomenon  that  has  important  bear- 
ings on  the  question  of  interference  between  a 
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plurality  of  blades.  The  head  resistance  to  the 
blade  edges  and  the  skin  friction  on  their  surfaces 
increase  with  the  speeds — the  former  about  with 
the  square  of  the  speed  and  the  latter  probably  at 
some  much  slower  rate. 

As  a  rough  general  rule  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  driven  propeller 
cubes  with  increase  in  speed,  a  doubling  of  the 
propeller  speed  doubling  the  amount  of  air  acted 
upon,  doubling  the  speed  at  which  it  is  acted  upon, 
and  doubling  the  rate  of  progress  through  the  air. 

The  Effects  of  Vehicle  Speed  upon  aerial* 
propeller  efficiencies  are  especially  marked  when 
the  relations  of  pitch,  propeller  speed,  and  vehicle 
speed  are  such  as  to  compel  an  abnormal  amount 
of  slip.  Thus,  when  the  vehicle  is  kept  from 
moving  at  all  the  slip  is  100%,  and  the  propeller 
works  as  an  air  blower,  driving  a  cylinder  of  air 
to  the  rear  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  propeller 
pitch  minus  its  slip  considered  as  a  blower,  not  as 
a  propeller.  If  under  this  condition  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinder  of  air  to  being  sheared  loose,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  compressed 
against  the  air  to  the  rear  of  it,  is  greater  than  the 
head  and  other  resistances  of  the  vehicle  at  any 
given  speed,  the  propeller  thrust  imder  this  con- 
dition may.  be  much  greater  than  can  be  reasonably 
expected  under  the  altogether  different  conditions 
that  prevail  when  the  propeller  is  moving  through 
the  air  instead  of  the  air  moving  through  the 
propeller. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  failure  to  consider  these 
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points  has  been  the  reason  for  many  unwarrant- 
edly  high  estimations  of  propeller  efficiencies,  based 
upon  tests  made  with  the  propellers  restrained 
from  movement  in  an  axial  direction  and  revolved 
in  air  possessed  of  no  movement  other  than  that 
produced  by  the  propellers  themselves.  However, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Maxim  and  others  vig- 
orously oppose  the  claim  that  there  is  enough 
difference  in  the  conditions  to  invalidate  tests 
made  of  propeller  thrust  with  the  propeller  not 
advancing. 

The  greater  thrust  that  ordinarily  can  be  se- 
cured from  propellers  restrained  from  progressing 
at  their  pitch  speed  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  heli- 
copter principle,  the  helicopter  being  intended  to 
derive  sustention  from  the  reactions  under  one 
or  more  horizontally-revolving  propellers  rising 
through  the  air  at  much  lower  speeds  than  would 
result  from  a  rate  of  progress  equivalent  to  the 
pitch  (see  Page  244). 

The  Effects  of  Skin  Friction  upon  aerial- 
propeller  efficiencies  arc  much  less  of  a  factor  than 
they  are  in  water  propellers,  being  probably  almost 
negligible,  unless  at  the  most  prodigious  speeds, 
though  there  are  a  few  authorities  who  hold  to  a 
contrary  view.  Moreover,  in  further  dissimilarity 
from  the  conditions  that  apply  to  water  propellers, 
skin  friction  is  but  little  dependent  upon  extreme 
smoothness  of  the  propeller  surfaces.  This  is  be- 
cause the  cohesion  of  the  air  is  so  low  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  energy  can  be  expended  in  sliding 
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in  opposite  directions.  That  such  effects  exist 
there  is,  of  course,  no  gainsaying,  but  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  generality  of  engineers  at  the 
present  time  is  that  their  magnitude  with  propel- 
lers ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
weighing  from  three  to  twenty  poimds  (with  a 
large  proportion  of  this  weight  in  the  hub),  is  too 
trifling  to  be  seriously  regarded — ^a  view  that  is 
experimentally  upheld  in  the  fast-increasing  niun- 
bers  of  single-propeller  machines.  Indeed,  the 
Wright  and  the  Cody  biplanes  (see  Figures  188 
and  202),  which  have  identical  propelling  systems, 
are  the  only  successful  twin-propeUer  machines  of 
large  size  ^at  ever  have  been  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  system,  which  was  first  seriously 
appHed  by  Maxim  in  his  great  multiplane,  and 
subsequently  employed  in  Langley^s  flying  models. 
It  certainly  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  reason- 
ableness that  a  thin  and  narrow  propeller  blade, 
from  two  to  five  feet  long,  moving  at  high  speed 
on  one  side  of  an  aeroplane,  cannot  produce  any 
considerable  reaction  per  unit  of  area  against  a 
comparatively  broad  wing  surface  on  the  opposite 
side,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long.  To  analyze 
a  particular  case,  let  there  be  considered  the  mono- 
plane with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  the  first 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel.  In  this  machine 
the  propeller  blades  are  about  3|  feet  long  and  the 
wing  span  is  over  25  feet.  The  most  effective  speed 
of  the  propeller  is  about  1,200  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, at  which  about  25  horsepower  is  applied.  This 
amount  of  power  is  the  equivalent  of  825,000  foot 
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pounds  a  minute,  or  688  foot  pounds  per  propeller 
revolution,  involving  that  the  two  propeller  blades 
encounter  a  maximum  possible  resistance  to  their 
rotation  of  688  divided  by  21 — ^the  approximate 
circumference  in  feet  of  the  propeller  circle.  This 
is  an  approximate  resistance  of  33  pounds  figured 
at  the  propeller  tips.  This  load,  extended  to  the 
wing  tips,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  trifle  over  8  pounds 
unbalanced  load  on  one  wing  end,  raising  the 
weight  supported  per  square  foot  of  area  an  aver- 
age of  1 4  ounces  higher  on  one  wing  than  on  the 
other.  Assuming  a  normal  load  of  75  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  which  is  very  close  to  correct,  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amoimt  imbalances  the  machine  to  the 
extent  that  the  weight  is  only  about  2%  higher 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Wilbur  Wright  having  asserted  that  the 
Wright  machine  can  be  flown  with  fifty  pounds  of 
unbalanced  weight  at  the  tip  of  one  wing,  while 
Santos-Dumont  has  flown  with  a  forty-pound 
weight  at  one  side  of  the  body  of  his  Httle  mono- 
plane, nothing  more  than  a  slightly  greater  warp- 
ing of  the  wing  on  one  side  being  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  balance,  the  altogether  immaterial  quality 
of  the  unbalanced  reaction  from  a  single  propeller 
is  as  manifest  in  practise  as  it  is  in  theory. 

Referring  again  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  gyro- 
scopic action  from  a  single  propeller,  these  are 
dependent  wholly  upon  the  factors  of  propeller 
mass  and  speed.  With  heavy  propellers  they 
imdoubtedly  might  become  a  serious  factor,  but 
with  the  light  wooden  propellers  most  favored  they 
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are  quite  as  negligible  as  fhe  reaction  effect.  In 
fact,  this  seems  even  to  hold  true  of  the  heavier 
propellers  of  sheet  steel,  magnalium,  and  other 
alloys,  that  are  favored  by  some  builders. 

A  very  material  addition  to  the  gyroscopic 
effect  due  to  light  propellers  is  that  due  to  com- 
paratively heavy  flywheels,  when  these  are  used. 
Thus  in  the  Wright  and  Cody  machines,  in  which 
plural  propellers  are  used  to  balance  the  gyroscopic 
and  reactive  effects,  there  must  be  introduced  a 
weight-adding  element  of  unbalance  in  the  fly- 
wheel, which  cannot  readily  be  eliminated  from  a 
power  plant  in  which  there  is  chain,  gear,  or  any 
other  than  absolutely  direct  application  of  the 
power. 

Nor  can  this  question  be  begged  by  the  asser- 
tion that  geared-down  propellers — ^which  therefore 
might  as  well  be  plural — are  necessary  to  secure 
the  higher  efficiencies  known  to  be  secured  with 
larger  diameters  working  over  large  areas  at  low 
rotational  speeds.  For  the  answer  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  any  given  cases  of  equally  sound 
designing  the  efficiency  thus  gained  at  the  propeller 
is  certain  to  be  lost  in  the  transmission — ^not  to 
dwell  upon  the  matters  of  greater  weight  and  com- 
plication, smaller  reliability,  and  the  entry  of 
otherwise  avoided  possibilities  of  derangement  or 
failure  of  a  type  so  dangerous  as  to  constitute  an 
ever-pres^it  menace  in  the  use  of  machines  in 
which  this  construction  is  employed. 

Gyroscopic  action  is  possibly  most  apparent  in 
its  effect  upon  steering,  it  tending  more  or  less 
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markedly  to  deviate  a  machine  from  a  desired 
course,  when  it  is  attempted  to  steer  it  This  devia- 
tion is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation* 
Thus,  with  a  propeller  rotating  clockwise,  as 
viewed  from  the  rear  of  the  machine,  in  steering 
to  the  right  the  prow  drops  and  in  steering  to 
the  left  the  prow  rises.  In  steering  up  the  prow 
draws  to  the  right,  while  in  steering  down  the 
prow  goes  to  the  left.  With  a  propeller  rotating 
counter-clockwise,  as  viewed  from  the  rear,  the 
movements  in  all  four  possible  cases  are  just  the 
opposite.  These  movements  have  been  elaborately 
confirmed  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  by  experi- 


FiouBa  106. — ^Bffeet  of  GyroMopIc  Action  of  a  Sliigle  Propeller  on  Steering; 
With  the  directions  of  rotation  shown,  effort  to  steer  in  the  direction  of  the 
■olid  arrows  results  in  doTiation  In  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrows,  to  an 
angular  extent  yarjing  with  the  magnitude  of  the  gyroscopic  effect.  This 
tendency  can,  of  course,  be  allowed  for  by  a  practised  operator.  In  both  Ylews 
the  machine  is  to  be  regarded  as  approaching  the  obseryer. 

ments  with  a  small  gyroscope  in  a  case.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  a  machine,  this  peculiarity 
causes  practically  no  trouble,  the  pilot  learmng 
to  allow  for  it  by  always  executing  steering  move- 
ments of  an  angularity  su£&cient  always  to  allow 
for  the  directional  disturbance.  These  points  will 
be  better  appreciated  from  reference  to  Figure  106. 
An  example  of  tandem  propellers,  which  may 
be  either  similarly  or  oppositely  rotated  about  the 
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same  axis,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  107.   The  advan- 
tages are  few  and  the  complication  considerable. 

Iiocation  of  Propeller  Thmsti  which,  of  course, 
centers  along  the  propeller  axis  with  a  single  pro- 
peller and  is  balanced  between  the  propellers  when 
a  plurality  is  used,  is  properly,  to  secure  sustained 
flight  from  the  thrust  or  traction,  made  coincident 
with  the  exact  center  of  the  head  and  other  resist- 
ances and  preferably  with  the  axes  of  rotation 
parallel  with  the  normals  to  the  plane  of  resistance. 
In  a  correct  design  it  would  reasonably  seem  that 
the  normal  center  of  resistance  would  be  chosen, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  neither  angular 
nor  other  deviation  is  incompatible  with  success- 
ful flight,  correction  for  the  loose  designing  being 
simply  made  by  maintaining  unsymmetrical  set- 
tings or  abnormal  angles  of  the  wing  warping  or 
balancing  devices  and  of  the  vertical  elevators  or 
rudders. 

PBOPELLEB  MATEBIALS 

Of  all  the  possible  elements  in  a  flying  machine, 
an  aerial  propeller  probably  most  requires  correct 
design,  careful  construction,  and  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  materials  to  make  it  stand  up  imder  the 
severe  stresses  that  are  imposed  on  these  mechan- 
isms. In  every  way  approach  to  an  ideal  result 
is  restricted  by  the  severest  limitations.  Weight, 
which  is  one  road  to  strength,  is  placed  quite  out 
of  court  by  the  tremendously  high  peripheral 
speeds  involved,  which  set  up  most  terrific  centrif- 
ugal loads.     Thickness,   permitting  hollow  and 


KiQUiiE  107,— Tnln  Wooden  Propellers  on  mngle  8lia(t,  (ot  the  propulsion  of  a  dirigible 
b«IIO0B.  These  propellers  »re  driven  by  a  Gnome  engine  mounted  to  revolve  In  a  horizontal 
plane.     The  power  la  transmitted  to  Ibe  propeller  shafts  tbroiiKh  b«Tel  gears  In  the  bousing  a. 
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built-up  constructions,  and  the  use  of  light  and 
strong  but  bulky  material,  such  as  wood,  is  objec- 
tionable in  that  it  greatly  increases  the  wasteful 
resistances  to  be  overcome.  Restriction  of  size  has 
its  limits  because  of  the  tenuity  of  the  medium 
acted  upon,  demanding  the  sweeping  over  of  large 
areas  as  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  a  req- 
uisite thrust  in  an  ef&cient  manner. 

Obviously,  the  inevitable  result  has  had  to  be  a 
series  of  compromises,  permitting  the  use  of  the 
best  of  such  materials  as  are  available  while 
minimizing  their  objections. 

In  all  propellers,  no  matter  what  the  material, 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  opposed  blades  accu- 
rately balance,  with  the  center  of  gravity  exactly 
at  the  center  of  rotation.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
rotation  will  occur  about  the  center  of  gravity, 
aroimd  which  the  proper  center  of  rotation  will 
gyrate  in  a  planetary  path,  setting  up  destructive 
vibration.  In  finishing  metal  and  wood  propellers 
the  final  finish  or  carving  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  if  correct  balance  is  to  be  had. 
Even  an  extra  brush  stroke  in  painting  will  throw  a 
propeller  out  of  balance,  and  the  paint  must  be  cor- 
respondingly treated  in  polishing  to  correct  its 
distribution. 

Wood,  being  easily  worked  and  in  selected  qual- 
ities exceedingly  strong  and  reliable,  is  the  pre- 
ferred material  for  most  modem  aerial  propellers. 
Though  of  course  nowhere  near  as  strong  for  a 
given  section  or  bulk  as  are  many  metals,  for  a 
given  weight  it  is  excelled  only  by  the  finest  steels 
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nana  lOS— working  DtairlDCi  of  *  Woodm  PropelliT. 
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(Bee  Chapter  11).  Because  of  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  only  really  severe  stresses 
on  a  propeller  are  the  centrifugal,  its  mass  works 
out  so  small  in  a  given  structure  that  it  reduces  the 
loads  even  more  materially  than  it  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  sections  that  must  sustain  them. 
This  becomes  very  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  propeller  described  on  Page  270  and  illustrated 
in  Figures  108  and.  109. 

The  greatest  objection  to  wood  as  a  propeller 
material  is,  of  course,  its  bulk,  rendering  impera- 
tive the  use  of  blade  sections  decidedly  thicker 
than  are  most  desirable. 

The  preferred  constructions  of  wooden  pro- 
pellers involve  first  the  production  of  built-up 
blocks  from  glued  laminae  of  selected  timber,  with 
the  grain  in  the  different  layers  crossed  at  a  slight 
angle  to  prevent  splitting,  after  which  the  desired 
form  is  worked  out  with  the  use  of  templets  to 
insure  correctness  of  the  different  sections.  To 
some  extent  solid  blocks  have  been  used  for  pro- 
pellers, and  this  perhaps  is  not  bad  practise  with 
certain  woods.  In  making  built-up  blocks,  the  indi- 
vidual boards  should  be  finished  with  a  tooth  plane, 
to  provide  a  slightly-roughened  and  interlocking 
sui^ace  that  will  promote  adhesion  of  the  glue. 
Then  the  block  should  be  clamped  under  heavy 
pressure  until  thoroughly  dried. 

The  woods  considered  most  suitable  for  pro- 
pellers are  hickory,  applewood,  maple,  birch,  Cir- 
cassian or  ^  ^  French ' '  walnut,  ash,  and  spruce.  The 
properties  and  characteristics  of  these  materials 
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are  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  11,  which  fully 
treats  of  this  subject. 

Typical  wooden  propellers  are  illustrated  in 
Figures  100,  102,  103,  107,  140,  188,  and  246. 

Steel,  as  the  strongest  known  structural  mate- 
rial, compared  weight  for  weight  with  others,  has 
definite  points  of  superiority  over  anything  else 
that  can  be  used,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  producing  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  requisite  shapes. 

Two  principal  methods  of  steel-propeUer  con- 
struction are  at  present  in  vogue.  In  one,  single 
sheets  of  steel  (sometimes  cast  or  sheet  metal  other 
than  steel)  are  cut  to  the  desired  outlines,  stamped 
or  bent  to  the  desired  forms,  and  then  autogene- 
ously  welded  to  steel  hub  arms  that  are  placed  on 
the  backs,  or  rarefaction  surfaces  of  the  blades. 
Such  propellers  are  shown  in  Figures  99  and  104. 
In  the  other  construction,  the  blades  are  each  made 
of  two  sheets  with  the  arm  extended  between  them 
in  the  manner  of  the  wing  bars  a  a,  in  Figures 
72,  74,  193,  and  194.  Such  propellers  are  shown 
in  Figures  98  and  101,  and  are  best  assembled  by 
autogeneous  welding  of  the  hub  arms  and  the  blade 
edges,  though  riveting  and  brazing  are  employed 
to  some  extent.  The  qualities  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  steels  most  suitable  for  use  in  pro- 
pellers are  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 

Aluminiim  Alloys  as  propeller  materials  have 
met  with  some  success,  when  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  metals  as  well  as  when  employed  simply 
for  blades  or  blade  tips,  mounted  on  steel  hub 
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arms.  One  of  the  best  of  the  alumimim  alloys  is 
magnaliirm  (see  Chapter  11),  which  is  both  lighter 
and  stronger  than  pure  almniniun,  and  which  lends 
itself  readily  to  castings  forging,  stamping,  and 
machining.  A  4-foot  propeller  of  this  material  sus- 
tained the  highest  peripheral  speed  of  which  the 
writer  knows  in  this  field  of  engineering.  This 
speecl,  reached  in  a  laboratory  test,  was  50,265  feet 
a  minute,  involving  4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
Though  the  propeller  stood  the  test  without  flying 
to  pieces,  the  blades  warped  somewhat  out  of  shape 
at  the  higher  velocities.  This  may  have  been  due^ 
however,  to  poor  design.  Everything  considered, 
ease  of  manufacture  included,  there  seems  more 
than  a  fair  prospect  that  magnaliimi,  cast  in  iron 
molds,  may  prove  superior  to  all  other  propeller 
materials,  not  even  excepting  wood  and  steel. 

Framing  and  Fabric— the  use  of  tubular  steel 
frames  with  fabric  coverings — ^is  a  combination 
construction  that  has  been  experimented  with  in 
propeller  design,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  mono- 
plane illustrated  in  Figures  141,  217,  and  218. 
Even  with  ribs  and  edgings  to  stiffen  the  fabric, 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  con- 
struction to  maintain  correct  blade  surfaces  under 
the  distorting  influences  of  the  high  speeds 
required,  and  in  all  cases  of  its  trial  so  far  it  has 
subsequently  been  abandoned. 

PBOPELLEB  HUBS 

PropeUer-hub  design  is  a  most  important  detail, 
since  through  the  hub,  necessarily  small  in  size 
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and  close  to  the  shaft,  where  the  tendency  to  break 
is  greatest,  must  be  transmitted  the  entire  power 
used  for  propulsion.  With  wood  propellers  the 
usual  design  involves  a  steel  shaft  through  a  hole 
in  the  wood,  with  one  or  two  flanges  through  which 
bolts  are  passed  to  transmit  the  turning  effort,  as 
shown  in  Figures  100  and  102.  A  less  usual  design 
is  that  shown  in  Figure  118,  in  which  a  steel  hub 
and  hub  arms  are  used,  to  which  the  wooden  blades 
are  riveted.  With  propellers  entirely  of  steel 
electric  or  autogeneous  welding  offer  simple  solu- 
tions of  hub  problems.  Similarly,  magnalium 
propellers,  cast  in  one  piece,  lend  themselves 
readily  to  ideal  hub  design  in  combination  with 
inexpensive  production. 

A  very  unusual  propeller  hub  is  that  shown  in 
Figure  98,  and  another  interesting  propeller  is  that 
illustrated  in  Figure  171,  in  which  it  is  seen  that 
the  hub,  the  hub  arms,  and  the  blades  are  all  sepa- 
rately made  and  subsequently  assembled* 

A  TYPICAL  PEOPELLEB 

Having  now  discussed  all  the  more  important 
and  evident  considerations  that  influence  propeller 
design  and  construction,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  description  of  a  typical 
propeller,  which  has  been  found  to  come  very  close 
to  realizing  the  various  ideals  and  requirements 
of  these  mechanisms,  in  so  far  as  these  ideals  are 
correct  and  the  requirements  understood.  This  is 
the  propeller  illustrated  in  Figures  108  and  109, 
which  are  reproductions  of  the  mechanical  draw- 
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ings  and  templets,  respectively,  used  in  its  con- 
struction. This  propeller,  being  designed  to  afford 
high  efl&ciency  with  little  power  and  Sat  a  low  vehicle 
speed,  was  made  very  large  in  diameter 
in  proportion  to  its  blade  width,  and  very 

B—        flat  in  pitch.  It  is  built  up  of  six  layers  of 
|-inch  wood  and  two  of  4-inch  stock — 
totaling  24  inches.  The  two  4-inch  layers, 

B  nearest  the  front  surface,  which  is  the 
one  that  appears  in  the  drawing,  are 
^^  maple  and  spruce,  respectively — ^the  first 
1^  to  face  the  hub  and  afford  a  hard  surface 
against  which  to  clamp  a  flange  plate  and 
the  second  to  combine  strength  with 
I  lightness.  For  the  latter  reason  the  flrst 
^^n  two  |-inch  layers  are  also  spruce,  but  the 
I  third  4-inch  layer  is  of  red  birch,  which  is 
^^1  very  resistant  to  splitting  and  which,  as 
^1  appears  particularly  in  the  side  section, 
y^n  extends  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
j  blades,  well  towards  their  tips.  Beneath 
g^^l  this  come  two  more  layers  of  spruce,  to 
secure  extreme  lightness  in  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  blade,  and  then  comes  the  final 
=^  layer  of  maple,  chosen  partly  because  of 
^4  its  hardness  as  a  flange  backing  but 
chiefly  for  its  quality  in  holding  up  in 
thin  and  finely  carved  edges,  such  as  ex- 
riGinia  100.  tend  clear  along  the  rear  edge  of  the 
F'De^K"8  blades  and  partly  around  their  tips.  The 
w^en'W  advancing  edges  are  the  straight  ones,  as 
'*^'  are  shown  in  the  end  sections,  and  the 
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pitch  is  18  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet.  The 
heavy  lines  and  figures  on  the  end  sections  show 
the  corresponding  angles  at  3-inch  intervals  from 
hub  to  tip.  The  chord  angles,  or  angles  of  blade 
setting  (see  Page  242),  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
and  the  light  figures  in  the  end  sections,  are  made 
steeper  to  calculated  extents  than  the  pitch  angles, 
and  then  a  slight  further  inclination  has  been  em- 
pirically allowed  in  certain  of  the  sections.  Close 
to  the  hub  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  thrust,  the 
sections  here  being  designed  to  go  through  the  air 
with  as  little  resistance  as  is  consistent  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  afford  the  necessary  strength 

The  sections  of  the  effective  concavities  of  the 
blades  are  approximately  parabolic,  though  not 
exactly  so  at  right  angles  to  the  radii. 

The  normal  speed  of  rotation  is  from  1,800  to 
2,000  revolutions  a  minute,  and  the  total  weight 
is  about  52  ounces,  of  which  30  ounces  is  within  six 
inches  of  the  hub  center.  This  leaves  a  weight 
of  only  11  ounces  for  each  blade,  in  each  of  which 
fully  4  ounces  is  between  6  and  12  inches  from 
the  center,  leaving  only  7  ounces  in  the  outer  24 
inches  of  each  blade. 

The  finish  is  several  coats  of  spar  varnish  on 
a  priming  coat  of  white  shellac,  the  whole  polished 
to  a  glass  smoothness  after  being  thoroughly  dried. 


FiODHE  110, — t'oiic-Cylliiayr  Motor  of  Wrtglit  Blplnne.  De-spile  the  remarkable  success 
mude  wltb  thU  motor.  Eaa-enelne  experts  consider  It  oF  verf  crude  design,  and  much  behind 
the  best  automobile  practice.  Its  considerable  wel^bi — lUO  pounds  for  2ii  horsepower — renders 
It  rcauonaMy  rellaiilc. 
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POWER  PLANTS 

The  question  of  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
various  kinds  of  flying  machines,  both  of  the 
heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  types,  is  one 
at  the  present  time  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
deed,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  recent  developments 
in  aeronautics  have  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  development  of  light-weight  motors 
that  has  been  involved  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Equally,  it  is  imdoubtedly  true 
that  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immedi- 
ate further  progress  is  the  lack  of  motors  still 
lighter,  more  efficient,  and  more  reliable.  Most 
flights  so  far  made,  for  example,  have  been  brought 
to  their  ends  by  motor  failure,  though  close  to  this 
limitation  always  has  been  that  of  fuel  radius, 
which  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  matters  of 
weight  and  efficiency. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  some  of  the 
best  flying  machines  of  tiie  present  time  might  be 
flown  with  much  heavier  motors  than  are  used  in 
them — ^with  motors  such  as  have  been  available  for 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  it  has  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  apply  the  light-weight  motor 
Srst  as  a  means  of  working  out  the  general  details 
of  the  necessary  mechanism,  the  discovery  that 
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heavier  motors  coiild  conceivably  have  been  used 
being  therefore  an  after  development. 

While  considering  this  question  of  power,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  (as  has  been  suggested  on 
Pages  164  and  169)  some  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  aeronautics — ^men  whose  theoretical  attain- 
ments are  as  indisputable  as  is  their  practical 
knowledge — stoutly  contend  that  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  ultimately  to  achieve  without  power 
something  akin  to  the  indefinitely-continued  soar- 
ing flight  that  is  so  indubitably  established  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  flying  birds.  Whether  or  not 
these  prophets  are  in  any  degree  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  only  time  can  tell.  But  certainly 
it  must  require  some  daring  to  deny,  in  an  age  that 
has  seen  such  upsetting  of  theories  of  matter  and 
energy  as  has  been  involved  in  the  phenomena 
of  radio-active  substances  and  in  other  recent  in- 
vestigations, that  such  flight  is  possible.  It  may 
be,  perhaps,  that  the  soaring  bird  does  derive  sus- 
tension  from  upward  currents  of  air,  caused  by 
wind  friction  over  surface  contours  or  by  ascending 
streams  of  heated  air,  but  these  hypotheses  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  many  trained  observers 
who  are  almost  unanimous  in  maintaining  that 
soaring  is  performed  by  the  birds  when  such  as- 
sumed conditions  do  not  prevail.* 

*Iii  the  motrntains  back  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif  omia,  the  writer 
hat  witnessed  the  soaring  flisht  of  the  tnrkey  buzzard  and  the  great 
Galifomia  vulture  nnder  conditions  differing  from  any  he  has  heard 
credited  to  any  other  observer,  and  more  than  any  others  leading  to  the 
conviction  that  soaring  flight  does  not  require  either  ascending  or  hori- 
Bontal  currents  of  air.  In  the  locality  referred  to  it  frequently  happens 
that  dense  fogs  drift  in  from  the  sea  and  lay  motionless  for  hoars  with 
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For  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  article  quoted  from  Prof. 
Montgomery,  in  Chapter  4. 

In  any  case  one  thing  seems  certain — that 
present  machines  are  exceedingly  wasteful  of 
power,  losing  either  through  excessive  head  resist- 
ances or  inefficient  application  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  is  developed.  For  example,  the 
latest  Wright  machine  requires  one  horsepower 
for  the  conveyance  of  each  fifty  pounds,  whereas, 
according  to  Langley,  the  condor  carries  seventeen 
pounds  with  an  energy  output  estimated  to  be 
not  above  Vt  horsepower — 395  pounds  sustained 
per  horsepower. 

Obviously,  in  providing  suitable  engines,  ex- 
tremely light  weight  and  high  efficiency  both  must 
be  sought,  since  both  are  means  to  greater  utilities 
in  the  way  of  increased  reserve-carrying  capacity 
— directly  by  reductions  in  engine  weight  and  indi- 
rectly by  reduction  in  fuel  quantity  necessary  f oj- 
given  distances  of  travel. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  flying-machine 
engine  must  operate  differ  radically  from  the  con- 
ditions applying  in  ordinary  automobile  propul- 
sion, being  even  more  severe  than  those  appertain- 
ing to  racing  automobile  engines.  For,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  an  aeronautical  engine  must  be 


80  nniform  and  well-defined  an  vpper  level  that  to  an  observer  who 
climbs  the  monntains  to  above  the  fog  level  it  appears  almost  substantial 
enough  to  walk  out  upon.  Tet  adjacent  to  the  surfaces  of  these  per- 
fectly quiescent  seas  of  fog,  which  would  be  visibly  stirred  hj  the 
faintest  breath  of  air,  the  characteristic  soaring  flight — ^with  its  seem- 
ingly effortless  gaining  of  altitude,  has  been  repeatfSly  observed. 
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capable  of  rmming  for  hours  upon  hours  at  high 
speed  and  high  power  output,  in  addition  to  which 
it  must  do  this  with  a  TninimuTn  of  attention. 
These  requirements  can  be  met  in  the  case  of  the 
commonly-used  internal-combustion  motor  only  by 
the  closest  attention  to  such  details  as  lubrication, 
cooling,  carburetion,  and  ignition.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  provide  reliability  and  durability  with 
insufficient  bearing  sizes  and  crude  lubrication 
systems,  as  is  often  attempted  in  automobiles  by 
the  expedient  of  building  the  engine  large  enough 
to  give  much  greater  power  than  is  normally 
demanded  from  it,  defeats  its  own  end  by  the  great 
weight  it  involves. 

The  one  feature  of  its  use  that  favors  the  flying- 
machine  engine  is  found  in  the  fact  that  little 
fluctuation  is  required  in  the  power  output  and  still 
less  fluctuation  is  demanded  in  the  rotational  speed. 

Everything  considered,  and  aside  from  the 
matter  of  weight,  the  duty  of  the  aeronautical 
motor  is  more  closely  comparable  to  that  of  a 
motor-boat  engine  than  to  the  engine  of  an  auto- 
mobile. This  comparison,  too,  affords  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
moimted,  for,  while  there  are  many  automobile 
engines  that  will  deliver  a  horsepower  for  each  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  of  weight,  there  are  very  few  that 
will  do  so  for  long-continued  runs,  especially  with- 
out much  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor- 
boat  engines,  which  are  capable  of  delivering  full 
power  for  hours  without  attention,  weigh  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  horsepower.    And  yet 
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it  is  the  capabilities  of  these  engines,  rather  than 
those  of  automobile  engines,  that  constitute  the 
ideal  towards  which  aeronautical  motors,  weighing 
from  two  to  seven  pounds  to  the  horsei)Ower,  must 
develop. 

The  quality  of  the  final  achievement  must  be 
measured  by  weight,  efficiency,  and  capacity  to 
keep  running  without  care  or  adjustment  as  long 
as  fuel  and  lubricant  are  supplied. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  gasoline  engine  in  certain  of  its  forms  being 
the  lightest  prime  mover  known,  and  having  been 
developed  to  high  degrees  of  reliability  as  an 
element  of  motor-boat  and  automobile  mechanism, 
it  is  the  only  one  at  present  finding  any  consider- 
able amount  of  favor  or  offering  much  promise  for 
future  application  to  aerial  vehicles.  Aeronautical 
engines  using  gasoline  as  fuel  have  been  built  as 
light  as  1^  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  and  are 
made  of  considerable  reliability  in  weights  of 
from  2^  to  7  pounds  to  the  horsepower — ^the  latter 
figure  permitting  thoroughly  adequate  water  cool- 
ing and  including  the  weight  of  aU  necessary 
adjuncts,  such  as  ignition  and  carbureter  equip- 
ment, flywheel,  radiator,  etc. 

MULTICTLINDEB  DESIGNS 

Multicylinder  gasoline  engines  possess  various 
manifest  advantages  over  single-cylinder  construc- 
tions.   In  the  first  place,  the  more  usable  four- 
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cycle  motor  giving  only  one  power  stroke  in  each 
four,  it  is  rather  necessary  to  duplicate  cylinders 
to  secure  smooth  and  uniform  rotation  without 
excessive  flywheel  provision  or  crank  balancing. 
Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  construction 
is  a  little  less  obvious,  this  being  its  effect  on 
weight.  To  explain,  assume  the  case  of  a  given 
cylinder  capable  of  developing  five  horsepower  at 
its  maximum  speed.  This  speed,  as  is  well  under- 
stood by  engineers,  is  only  secondarily  a  matter  of 
rotational  speed,  it  being  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
speed  of  piston  reciprocation.  Now  to  increase  to, 
say,  twenty  horsex)ower,  the  cylinder  must  be 
doubled  in  all  of  its  linear  dimensions — ^in  both 
bore  and  stroke.  In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
law  of  geometry,  this  cubes  the  weights  and 
volumes,  so  would  at  first  appear  to  cube  the 
power,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  speed  of 
rotation  were  maintained.  But,  because  of  the 
piston  speed  being  the  limiting  factor,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  larger  engine  to  reduce  the  rotational 
speed  one-half  to  avoid  increasing  the  piston  speed. 
The  consequence  is  that  though  the  weight  is  eight 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller  cylinder,  the 
power  developed  is  only  four  times  as  great,  with 
the  result  that  the  weight  per  given  power  is 
doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  the  small  original  cylinder  the  policy 
be  adopted  of  duplicating  this  small  cylinder — 
ranging  four  of  them,  for  example,  along  a  single 
crankcase   and   crankshaft— then  the   power   is 


if 
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quadrupled  with  onlv  a  quadrupling  in  weight, 
maintaining  the  original  advantageous  proportions 
between  weight  and  power. 

Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  construc- 
tion, resulting  from  its  use  of  small  cyUnders,  is 
that  these  are  more  readily  cooled  than  large, 
especially  if  it  is  undertaken  to  cool  them  by  air. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  everything  mechan- 
ical, any  given  construction  is  rather  likely  to  be 
a  comx)ound  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Among  the  latter,  operating  against  the  multicylin- 
der engine,  is  the  fact  that  the  wall  area  of  the 
combustion  chambers  totals  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  total  combustion  chamber  volume 
than  is  the  case  with  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same 
total  capacity,  causing  greater  heat  losses  to  the 
cylinder  walls  and  consequently  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption with  reduced  efficiency,  other  things 
being  equal 

CYUNDEB  ABBANGEMENTS 

In  engines  in  which  two  or  more  cylinders  are 
used  the  problem  of  cylinder  arrangement  becomes 
rather  a  vital  one,  because  of  its  many  bearings 
upon  weight,  accessibility,  and  mechanical  and 
explosion  balance.  The  arrangements  found  most 
suited  to  aeronautical  uses  are  the  vertical, 
V-shaped,  opposed,  revolving,  etc. 

Vertical  Oylinders,  constituting  engines  of  a 
type  common  in  automobile  practice,  have  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  favored  by  aeronautic  engi- 
neers.   Oharacteristic  examples  of  this  type  of 
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construction  axe  the  four-cylinder  motors  of  the 
Wright  aeroplane,  illustrated  in  Figure  110,  and 
the  Panhard  motor  illustrated  in  Figure  115.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
light-weight  motor  construction  in  existence,  being 
adequately  water-cooled  and  developing  a  full  45 
horsepower,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  weight  is 
only  176  pounds. 

The  chief  objection  to  vertical  cylinders,  in 
their  usual  arrangement  in  a  single  line  along  a 
crankcase,  is  that  their  use  inevitably  involves 
longer  and  heavier  crankcases  and  crankshafts 
than  are  required  by  some  other  constructions. 

Though  four  cylinders  are  commonly  favored  in 
vertical  gasoline  engines,  with  six  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  there  are  many  little-recognized 
merits  in  three,  five,  and  seven-cylinder  vertical 
constructions,  the  two  latter  of  which,  particularly, 
are  in  better  mechanical  balance  than  the  six- 
cylinder  (having  five  and  seven  throws  to  their 
crankshafts,  against  only  three  in  the  six).  At 
the  same  time  sufficient  overlap  of  the  successive 
explosion  strokes  is  provided  to  afford  exceedingly 
even  torque  at  such  high  speeds  as  even  the  lowest 
required  in  aeronautical  work.  The  greatest 
objection  to  engines  of  these  odd  cylinder  numbers 
is  the  expense  of  manufacturing  suitable  crank- 
shafts. 

V-Shaped  Engines,  like  the  Antoinette  motor 
illustrated  in  Figure  111,  the  Anzani  engine  illus- 
trated in  Figure  113,  the  Renault  engine  illustrated 
in  Figure  114,  and  the  Fiat  motor  illustrated  in 


FiouBB  lir>.— Kiat  and  Tanbard  Apron  out  leal  Mot 
refined  coDstructlon,  ihp  Flat  devclopLUK  SO  horwpowei 
(he  Panhard  weighing  1T0  iiouDds  fnr  4.1  horBeponror. 
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Blgbta.      II  welgbs  06  pounds  and  develope  35  horsepower.     Of  particular  Interest  la  the  olbet 
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Figure  115,  permit  the  working  of  two  cylinders  on 
each  throw  of  the  crankshaft — or,  briefly,  of  four- 
cylinder  crankshafts  for  eight-cylinder  engines, 
etc.  With  proper  angles  of  cylinder  placing  and 
proper  numbers  of  cylinders,  engines  of  this  type 
can  be  made  very  light  in  weight  and  exceptionally 
perfect  in  mechanical  and  explosion  balance. 

Twin-cylinder  V-shaped  engines,  which  have 
been  much  used  for  motorcycle  propulsion,  are  in 
no  better  mechanical  balance  than  single-cylinder 
engines,  but  the  greater  frequency  of  explosions 
gives  smoother  running  and  evener  power  output. 

The  three-cylinder,  V-shaped  Anzani  engine, 
illustrated  in  Mgure  112,  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  motor  with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  his 
epoch-marking  flight  across  the  English  channel. 

The  four-cylinder,  water-cooled,  V-shaped  An- 
zani engine  shown  in  Figure  113  is  of  a  type  with 
two  throws  to  the  crankshaft,  with  two  cylinders 
on  each  throw.  It  has  very  much  less  crankcase 
and  crankshaft  weight  than  ordinary  four-cylinder 
engines,  is  in  excellent  mechanical  balance,  and  in 
explosion  balance  that  is  irregular  only  to  the 
rather  immaterial  extent  involved  by  the  slight 
angular  separation  of  the  two  cylinder  rows. 

The  ten-cylinder  R.  E.  P.  engine  illustrated  in 
Figure  119  is  an  extreme  but  very  successful 
example  of  modified  V-shaped  construction. 

Opposed  Cylinders,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
crankcase,  admit  of  perfect  explosion  and  mechan- 
ical balance  with  less  cylinders  than  wiU  give  any- 
thing like  an  equivalent  result  in  any  other  type 
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of  construction.  In  fact,  horizontal-opposed 
motors  of  the  two-cylinder  types  illustrated  in 
Figure  116  are  in  better  mechanical  balance  than 
vertical  and  V-shaped  engines  with  more  cylin- 
ders, because  the  masses  of  pistons  and  connecting 
rods  are  in  balance  not  only  in  the  opposition  of 
their  movements  but  also  in  the  rates  of  their 
opposed  movements  at  any  given  time,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  vertical  engines,  in  which  the 
angularity  of  the  connecting  rods  causes  the  pis- 
tons to  travel  the  upper  halves  of  their  strokes  at 
speeds  materially  higher  than  those  at  which  the 
lower  halves  of  the  strokes  are  traversed. 

Beyolving  Oylinders,  attached  to  a  crankcase 
that  revolves  with  them  on  a  stationary  crankshaft 
with  one  throw,  to  which  all  of  the  connecting  rods 
are  attached,  have  been  considered  rather  freakish 
but  in  many  resx>ects  constitute  a  most  meritorious 
form  of  gasolinerengine  design.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages are  the  securing  of  a  considerable  fly- 
wheel effect  without  the  added  weight  of  the 
flywheel,  effective  air  cooling  due  to  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  the  cylinders  through  the  air,  positive 
closing  of  the  valves  without  the  use  of  springs 
(by  taking  advantage  of  the  centrifugal  force), 
greatly  reduced  crankcase  and  crankshaft  weight, 
simpliflcation  of  the  ignition  system,  operation  of 
all  valves  by  one  or  two  cams,  and  remarkably 
smooth  and  vibrationless  running,  even  at  high 
speeds,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  literally  no 
reciprocation  of  parts  in  the  absolute  sense,  the 
apparent  reciprocation  between  pistons  and  cylin- 
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dera  being  solely  a  relative  reciprocation,   since 
both  travel  in  circular  paths,  that  of  the  pistons, 
however,  being  eccentric  by  one-half  of  the  stroke 
length  to  that  of  the  cylinders.    This  latter  point 
is  made  clear  at  Figure  117,  in  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
e,  are  the  cylinders,  f, 
g,  h,  i,  and  j,  are  the 
pistons  and  k,  I,  m,  n, 
&nd  0,  are  the  connect- 
ing   rods    of    a    five- 
cylinder  engine  of  this 
type.    The  pistons,  it 
will  be  noted,  revolve 
in  the  path  p  around 
the  crankpin  ^i'   as  a 
center,  while  the  cylin- 

,                       -            .         ,1  PioiTU  IIT. — Dlatnn  of  SarolTtoc- 
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are  required  for  the  different  spark  plugs,  each  of 
which  wipes  past  a  common  contact  point  as  the 
cylinder  passes  into  firing  position.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  valve  push  rods  all  travel  over  com- 
mon non-rotating  cams. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  best  worked-out 
designs  of  revolving-cylinder  engines  is  the  seven- 
cylinder  motor  shown  in  Figures  107  and  118. 
This  motor  develops  50  horsepower  at  1,300  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  weighs  only  about  175 
pounds.    Its  seven  cylinders  and  the  crankcase 
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ring  are  machined  down  from  solid  steel  forg- 
ings  to  as  thin  as  ^^  inch. 

Miscellaneous  Arrangements  of  cylinders  have 
been  devised  in  great  variety,  the  most  noteworthy 
and  successful  being  various  systems  of  grouping 
cylinders  closely  around  a  small  crankcase,  as  in 
the  engine  illustrated  in  Figures  99  and  119.  Such 
grouping  of  course  reduces  crankcase  and  crank- 
shaft weight. 

IGNITION 

Of  the  several  systems  of  intemal-combustion- 
engine  ignition  that  are  in  more  or  less  general 
use,  those  possessed  of  the  most  interest  from 
aeronautical  standpoints  are  make-and-break  igni- 
tion, with  a  working  element  passing  through  the 
cylinder  walls;  jump-spark  ignition,  with  one  or 
more  coils,  external  break  by  a  timer  or  commu- 
tator, and  sometimes  vibrator  devices  in  the  exter- 
nal circuit;  ignition  by  heat  of  compression;  hot- 
tube  ignition;  and,  possibly,  catalytic  ignition. 

Of  the  foregoing,  each  has  its  different  merits 
and  demerits,  most  of  which  have  been  pretty  well 
established  through  long  experiment  and  applica- 
tion in  automobile  engines. 

Make-and-Break  Ignition  systems  when  abso- 
lutely well  designed  are  most  reliable,  and  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  make  a  motor  work  at  its  maxi- 
mum power  output  and  efficiency,  but  with  poor 
construction  or  careless  adjusting  make-and- 
break  ignition  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  variety  of 
troubles,  among  which  are  leakages  along  the 
bearing  surfaces  through  the  cylinder  wall,  and 
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(with  multicylinder  engines)  a  lack  of 
synchronism  in  the  ignition  times  in  the 
different  cylinders,  due  to  uneven  wear 
of  the  operating  mechanisms.  The 
most-used  current  source  for  make-and- 
break  systems  is  the  magneto.  An  in- 
teresting and  very  successful  make-and-  £Jg'euc^pfe 
break  ignition  system  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  120,  in  which  the  break  within  the  cylinder 
is  effected  magnetically  by  the  magnetic  plug. 

A  diagram  of  a  typical  ignition  system  with 
mechanical  break  inside  the  cylinder  is  presented 
in  Figure  121. 

Jump-Spark  Ignition  involves  no  working  parts 
through  the  cylinder  walls  and  is  in  its  best  forms 
rather  more  economical  in  current  consumption 
than  make-and-break  devices — a  point  of  some 
value  when  battery  current  is  depended  upon. 
Furthermore,  a  jump-spark  ignition  system  may 

be  so  designed  as  to  involve  very 
few  mechanical  parts  requiring 
much  attention  or  adjustment. 
piouBB  i2i.-Make.    Its  use  of  vcry  high  tension  cur-  ' 
SfovemSt  o?*  tS?-  m^    Fcnt— approximating  30,000  volts 

d  the  point  o  1b  caused      *      jv  •%  •         -j.  ji 

to  make  and  break  con-    m  tuc  sccondary  circmt — ^renders 

tact  with  the  pohit  »*..■,.,     ^  i  •      x  j.        -,        , 

of  the  Insulated  ping    it  dccidedly  subicct  to  short  cir- 

h,    thus    producing    &  •/  ti 

d??' V  w?reJt  7^  cuiting  from  moisture  or  undue 
the  hatterj «.  proxlnuty  of  wircs  and  other  ele- 

ments. However,  in  an  aerial  vehicle  it  is  easier 
to  guard  against  short  circuiting  from  moisture 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  automobile.  Designed 
with  multivibrator  coils — one  coil  for  each  cylin- 
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Flgare  122. — Mechanical-Break  Jump-Siwrk  Ignitton  Syitem.  In  tfaii.  the 
current  from  the  battery  e  flowi  through  the  circuit  o  b,  which  ii  poeitiTelr 
broken  at  loi table  InterTali  b/  the  "mapper**  dcTice  g,  Thia  induces  a  high 
tenaion  surge  in  the  fine  winding  of  the  coll  f,  at  the  same  moment  the  sec- 
ondary current  in  <l  o  4s  distributed  to  the  plug  h  in  the  cylinder  i  by  the 
distributor  /«  which  is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  bearing  the  snapper  mech- 


der — ^it  is  apt  to  be  heavy,  unreliable,  imeconoinical 
in  current  consumption,  and  subject  to  serious  dis- 
turbances of  synchronism,  but  with  single-coil 
systems,  and  especially  in  those  systems  in  which 
K.  T^.  an  exceedingly  rapid  mechan- 

jnTj      ^S     *^  ical-break  device  is  substituted 
j     r       OB,     ^Y   for  the  vibrator,  it  becomes  one 

of  the  best  of  all  forms  of  igni- 
tion, capable  of  running  a 
multicylinder  engine  for  many 
hours  upon  the  small  quantity 
of  current  that  is  to  be  had 
from  such  small  dry  cells  as 
are  used  in  pocket  flashlights. 
Larger  dry  cells  and  storage 
batteries  are  much  used  in  high-tension  ignition 
systems  for  automobiles,  but  a  magneto  is  superior 
to  these  current  sources  in  convenience  and  relia- 
bility, though  probably  no  magneto  system  can 


Fiouii  128.  -—  Jump- 
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Suent  sudden  rupture  of 
lie  primary  circuit  induces 
a  current  in  the  secondary 
circuit  of  suiBcient  inten- 
sity to  make  a  spark  at  the 
gap  o  of  the  plug  b. 
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be  made  as  light  as  such  a  system  as  that  illus- 
trated in  Figure  122^  in  which  very  small  dry  cells 
are  used. 

A  Jump-Spark  Ignition  System  with  vibrator 
coil  is  illustrated  in  Figure  123. 

Hot-Tube  Ignition,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 124y  in  which  a  is  a  hollow  tube  projecting  from 
the  cylinder  h,  and  around  which  is  kept  playing 
the  flame  c,  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  internal- 
combustion  engine  ignition,  having  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  first  automobile  en- 
gines. In  its  best  types  it  is  exceedingly 
reliable,  requiring  but  little  fuel  to  main- 
tain the  external  flame,  and  in-      Fiaun  i24!^HoT-Taiw 

1    •  1       jv  •    i_x     ^  XI.  Ignition.      Compression    of 

VOlvmg  only  the  weight  of  the      a  portion  of  the  charge  in 

^  *^  ^  the    cjlinder    h    into    the 

heating  lamps,  which  can  be  SSriSS'^'Ji^^SLtiS'^? 
made  very  light.  The  difficulty  ^•'^ 
of  timing  hot-tube  ignition  is  in  a  considerable 
measure  met  in  aeronautical  practice  by  the  small 
need  for  timing,  most  aerial  vehicles  requiring 
motors  working  at  practically  constant  speeds. 

Ignition  by  Heat  of  Compression  is  a  thing  of 
the  future  rather  than  of  the  present,  though  its 
possibilities  are  strikingly  suggested  in  the  com- 
mon **preigmtion"  that  constitutes  so  disconcert- 
ing a  disability  with  overheated  automobile  engines 
of  present  types.  Engines  have,  however,  been 
built  and  run  for  long  periods  on  ignition  by  heat 
of  compression,  and  with  careful  designing  can  be 
made  to  function  very  satisfactorily.  The  Diesel 
engine — the  most  efficient  internal-combustion  en- 
gine ever  built — ^works  on  practically  this  plan. 
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The  engine  illustrated  in  Figure  125  is  made  to  run 
with  preignition,  though  in  its  present  forms  elec- 
tric or  other  ignition  is  required  to  start  and  keep 
it  running  until  it  reaches  its  normal  working  tem- 
perature. Naturally,  ignition  by  heat  of  compres- 
sion is  scarcely  applicable  to  mixture-fed  engines, 
working  best  with  fuel-injection  engines. 

Catalytic  Ignition,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  hydrocarbon  gases  of  the  fuel  upon  a  small  par- 
ticle of  platinum  black  or  similar  material  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  is  a  promising  suggestion  that  has 
hung  fire  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  automobile 
field.  Most  alluring  in  its  possibilities,  it  has  so 
far  resisted  all  serious  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  and  the  fact  that  a  small  particle  of  plati- 
num black  can  be  brought  to  a  bright,  white-hot 
glow  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  or  any  hydrocarbon 
gas  is  so  far  more  recognized  in  the  building  of 
pocket  cigar  lighters  and  automatic  gas  jets  than 
it  is  in  the  design  of  internal-combustion  engines. 

COOLING. 

The  cooling  of  internal-combustion  aeronautical 
engines  is  very  much  of  a  problem  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  a  flying-machine  engine  is  designed 
of  a  size  to  afford  a  considerable  excess  of  power, 
which  unavoidably  involves  an  excess  of  weight, 
it  must  normally  and  continuously  be  worked  up 
very  close  to  its  maximum  capacity,  which  in  turn 
involves  much  more  severe  taxing  of  the  cooling 
system  than  is  the  case  with  automobile  engines, 
which  in  ordinary  use  are  worked  to  their  fuU 
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capacity  only  exceptionally.  This  has  made  the 
application  of  air  cooling  seem  even  more  difficult 
than  in  automobile  engineering,  in  which  it  is 
enough  of  a  problem  to  prevent  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers  from  attempting  it. 

Water  Cooling  therefore  being  more  or  less  of  a 
present  necessity  that  must  be  faced  in  making 
long  runs,  the  majority  of  designers  plan  to  pro- 
vide it  in  thoroughly  serviceable  and  efficient  form, 
keeping  down  weights  by  well-considered  applica- 
tion of  principles  long  established  rather  than  by 
innovations.  Light  and  effective  centrifugal 
pumps  are  used  to  produce  rapid  circulation,  often 
in  conjunction  with  considerable  thermosyphon 
action  secured  by  very  tall  radiators;  waterjackets 
are  made  of  light  sheet  metal,  preferably  applied 
by  autogenous  welding;  and  radiators  are  of  the 
thinnest  possible  materials,  most  carefully  put 
together. 

Typical  water-cooled  engines  and  cooling  sys- 
tems are  the  Wright,  Panhard,  and  Antoinette 
power  plants,  illustrated  in  Figures  111,  115,  and 
190  and  191,  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
differs  from  common  practice  in  that  the  water  is 
boiled  and  evaporated  into  steam  in  the  cylinder 
jackets,  thus  requiring  a  true  condenser  rather 
than  a  radiator  for  its  re-use,  and  permitting  the 
whole  motor  apparatus  to  function  at  a  tempera- 
ture materially  higher  than  the  objectionably  low 
temperature  of  ordinary  water-cooled  engines. 
The  Wright  engine  is  kept  cool  by  the  tall  tubular 
radiator  a.  Figures  190  and  191,  the  water  being 
circulated  by  the  centrifugal  pump  6. 
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Air  Cooling  has  the  merit  over  water  cooling 
that  it  reduces  weight,  increases  reliability,  and 
simplifies  construction,  the  only  bar  to  its  uni- 
versal use  being  the  question  of  its  effectiveness. 
In  a  flying  machine,  too,  except  in  the  case  of  the 


naros  ISO.— A  Lt^t>W«t|ht  Acrountlctl  Ifotot.  Id  tbe  fnnetloiiliig  at 
tbli  eulM,  which  !■  of  the  lont^crcle,  Intenul-combnitton  tjrpe,  pure  air 
ti  Iniplrad  tbronsh  tba  poppat  tbItb  L,  dnrlug  tbe  iDctlini  atroke,  dlrectlr 
from  the  ooter  •tmoapbiM.  At  the  and  of  the  sDctloD  itroke,  atr  com- 
preaaad  beocktb  tb«_platOD  B  b  acaveDied  Into  the  cjUnder  A  br  the  nnrOT- 
crint  of  the  porta  p,  the  TalT*  L  remalnliiK  open,  mrins  the  campraailoQ 
■trofe  the  combined  TOlnine*  ol  ali  rontlnne  to  be  acaTeDsed  ont  thraoKh  Z> 
until  the  platan  haa  made  from  one-fDniih  to  one-lblrd  of  lU  trarel,  at  which 
point,  I>  eloalns,  coupreailon  b^lns  and  li  carried  to  a  verr  high  point  In 
the  eomparatlTelT  amall  clearance  M.  Carbnretlon  la  bj  fuel  Injected  dlrectlr 
Into  the  c/Under  near  the  end  of  thli  itmke,  and  IniltloD  Immedlatelr  fol- 
lowa.  belni  effected  bj  aor  mltable  means.  Also,  durliiK  the  compressloQ 
■troka,  all  It  iBtpltM  beoeatb  the  piston  throagh  the  leather  clRck  tkIts 
KK.  Well  before  tb«  end  of  the  explosion  ttroke,  L  It  opened  hj  the  cam 
mechanism  to  serTe  now  a*  an  exbaost  Talre,  and  the  burned  nsea  are  dli- 
cbaiYCd  thronfh  It  dlrectlj  Into  the  atmoapuere,  being  aided  In  their  exit 

B  another  blnat  of  pure  ale  thronxh  the  porta  P  when  tBeae  are  uncovered  br 
t  platon.  Than,  throughout  the  eihanat  stroke,  L  remalna  open.  The 
crllnder  A  la  a  Tei^  thin  cast-iron  shell,  with  a  reinforcing  wrapping  of  piano 
wire,  and  It  Is  clamped  between  the  steel  head  0  and  the  base  F  bj  a  circle 
-*  ^ — ,.  ,p„fc«,  a^,  TUg  U|ftt  gheet-ateel  coonectlM  rod  Q  is  ■"'"  -  ■-- 
s  waldlDg  and  Is  on  annular  ball  bearings  at  the  cross 
pin  I,  M  the  crankshaft  B.    The  disk  platan  B  is  I 


r  steel  piston  tod  O 
"H  and  tba  baa*  r. 

ecoolleg,  bat  the 
rge  of  the  exhaoat. 


crossbead  K  and 

— r  Is  built  up  tw 

-Iron  bearing  portion,  and  ia 


dirigible  balloons,  there  always  is  a  good  current 
of  air  available  (for  eittier  air  or  water  cooling) 
without  the  necessity  for  any  fan,  the  impossibility 
of  a  slow  rate  of  travel  of  the  vehicle  assuring  this. 
Nevertheless,  to  enhance  the  effect,  in  some  of  the 
most  successful  air-cooled  aeronautic  engines  there 
are  employed  blower  schemes  to  induce  powerful 
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air  currents  of  great  Yolume,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eight-cylinder,  Vnshaped,  air-cooled  Benault  en- 
gine illustrated  in  Figures  98  and  114. 

A  principle  that  is  greater  in  future  promise 
than  in  present  application  is  that  of  internal  air 
cooling— cooling  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  by  the 
scavenging  action  of  considerable  quantities  of  air, 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  the  charge  volumes, 
passed  through  the  interiors  of  the  cylinders  in 
the  course  of  their  functioning.  Internal  air  cool- 
ing is  most  successfully  applied  in  conjunction 
with  fuel  injection  as  a  means  of  carbureting  the 
charges. 

An  internally-cooled,  fuel-injection,  four-cycle 
engine  patented  by  the  writer  is  shown  in  a  single- 
cylinder  construction  adapted  to  aeronautical  uses 
in  Figure  125. 

CABBT7BETI0N 

The  carburetion  of  the  liquid  fuel,  usually  gaso- 
line, necessary  for  the  common  forms  of  aero- 
nautical engines  is  very  much  of  a  problem.  The 
ordinary  carbureter  is  in  most  respects  a  non* 
positive  mechanism,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
functioning  is  attended  with  many  uncertainties 
even  in  its  application  to  automobiles.  These  un- 
certainties become  many  times  more  serious  in 
application  to  aeronautics  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  adjustment  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  machine  in  operation. 

Carbureters  for  flying-machine  engines  are 
closely  similar  to  those  found  best  for  automobile 
engines. 
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In  the  automobile  field  the  general  type  of  car- 
bureter most  used  is  that  illustrated  in  Figure  126, 
in  which  the  flow  of  fuel  from  the  main  fuel  tank 
is  controlled  by  the  float  a  operating  on  the  float 
yalve  b,  the  fuel  entering  the  float  chamber  c 

through  the  pipe  d. 
Prom  the  float  chamber 
c  the  fuel  is  drawn  by 
way  of  the  atomizing 
nozzle  e  into  a  current 
of  air  passing  through 
the  pipe  /,  ttiis  current 
being  induced  by  the 
suction  within  the  cylin- 
ders. 

Obviously,  to  secure 
uniformly-proportioned 
fuel  it  is  necessary  that 
the  fuel  level  in  the  atomizing  nozzle  be  maintained 
fairly  constant.  Also,  for  variable-speed  engines, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  carbureter  action  be  such  as 
not  to  derange  the  mixture  materially  through  vari- 
ation in  the  suction  from  different  speeds.  With 
no  means  of  compensation,  at  higher  engine  speeds 
— ^and  consequent  higher  suction — ^the  air  flowing 
through  /  tends  to  attenuate,  or  **  wiredraw '*,  while 
the  quantity  of  fuel  passing  through  the  atomizing 
nozzle  increases,  thus  furnishing  a  fuel  altogether 
too  rich  for  best  results.  To  ofEset  this  effect  it 
is  customary  to  provide  means  of  admitting  extra 
air  into  jf ,  as  through  the  valve  gr,  which  automati- 
cally opens  wider  and  wider  as  the  suction  in- 


FiotTSB  126.  —  Carbareter.  Fael 
from  the  tank  flows  through  the  pipe 
ft  nntU  the  float  chamber  o  la  filled 
to  a  level  determined  by  the  rising  of 
the  float  a.  which  closes  the  TaWe  ft. 
From  e  extends  a  pipe  terminating  in 
the  atomising  nossle  e.  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  pipe  f,  through  which 
air  is  inspired  In  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  by  the  suction  of  the  engine. 
This  suction  causes  gasoline  to  spray 
from  e  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
the  force  of  the  suction,  except  that 
at  Tery  high  suctions  the  TalTe  ff 
opens  and  by  thus  admitting  air  be- 
tween o  and  the  engine  prerents  the. 
fuel  from  becoming  too  rich  at  high' 
engine  speeds.  The  butterfly  yalTe  at 
hln  the  throtUe. 
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creases.  Other  means  of  arriying  at  a  similar 
result  are  admission  of  air  through  positively-con- 
trolled valves  interconnected  with  the  usual  but- 
terfly throttle  placed  as  at  h^  or  by  devices  that 
reduce  the  orifice  of  the  atomizing  nozzle  e. 

In  many  carbureters  designed  primarily  for 
automobile  use^  the  floats  and  float  chambers  are 
made  concentric  in  form,  surrounding  the  atomiz- 
ing nozzle,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  maintain 
a  constant  level  of  fuel  in  the  atomizing  nozzle 
regardless  of  fore-and-aft  or  lateral  tilting  of  the 
vehicle.  In  a  flying  machine  this  seems  hardly 
necessary  because  longitudinal  tilting  never  under 
normal  conditions  can  exceed  the  comparatively 
flat  angles  of  gilding  or  ascending,  while  lateral 
tilting  is  compensated  for  by  the  centrifugal  force 
set  up  in  turning,  which  acts  upon  the  liquid  within 
the  float  chamber  as  well  as  upon  every  other 
element  of  the  machine.- 

Because  of  the  objections  to  carbureters,  the 
use  of  positive  fuel  injection,  either  into  the  intake 
piping  or  directly  into  the  cylinders,  is  a  practise 
favored  by  several  foremost  designers.  Fuel 
injection,  besides  being  positive,  admits  of  much 
closer  regulation  than  is  possible  with  a  carbureter, 
and  because  the  injection  can  be  timed  permits  of 
high  compressions  without  preignition,  the  fuel  in- 
jection being  delayed  until  ignition  is  wanted. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  general 
employment  of  fuel  injection  is  that  of  commutat- 
ing  the  fuel  to  the  different  cylinders  without  the 
objectionable  scheme  of  employing  a  pluralil^  of 
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pumps,  one  for  each  cylinder,  which  besides  adding 
complication  will  scarcely  admit  of  such  adjust- 
ment as  to  give  exactly  imif  orm  results  in  all  the 
cylinders — a  difl&culty,  however,  which  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  equalizing  the  intake  manifold  from 
a  carbureter  so  as  to  produce  uniform  feeding.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  means  of  carburetion  in  existence 
today  for  automobile  or  similar  liquid-fuel  engines 
that  will  insure  a  power  output  from  a  plurality 
of  cylinders  varying  less  than  from  five  to  ten 
percent  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  as  disclosed 
directly  on  the  face  of  manograph  diagrams. 

Fuel  Pumps  of  the  most  satisfactory  forms  are 
exceedingly  simple,  involving  little  more  than  a 
brass  pump  block,  chambered  out  to  receive  a  steel 
plunger  and  provided  with  ball  check  valves  and 
the  necessary  pipe  connections. 

An  ordinary  stuffing  box,  packed  with  oil  and 
cotton  wicking  and  operated  in  an  oil  bath  is 
enough  to  prevent  leakage  even  with  the  use  of  a 
fuel  such  as  gasoline,  which  is  a  solvent  for  all  com- 
mon lubricants.  Soft  soap,  however,  is  in  some 
respects  preferable  as  a  packing,  and  affords  very 
good  results. 

The  proper  fitting  of  the  very  small  valves 
required,  so  that  they  will  seat  positively  and 
tightly,  takes  very  close  work,  but  is  quite  within 
-^the  abilities  of  any  competent  machinist. 

All  valves  in  a  fuel-injection  system  should  be 
placed  vertically,  and  exixeme  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  arrangement  of  piping  and  in  the 
design  of  all  cavities  to  prevent  air  locks,  the  pres- 
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ence  of  which  will  cause  most  obscure  and  di£Bcult 
troubles. 

A  typical  fuel  pump,  which  has  been  used  with- 
out change  for  twelve  years  on  the  Mietz  and  Weiss 


PiODBi  IST. — Hlcti  and  WaiM  Pod  Ptuap.  Th*  guoliD*  codh*  from  the 
Unk  through  the  pipe  v,  attiched  br  tb*  nrapllnx  «,  lad  CDtera  tba  ckvilT 
In  tba  pDinp  block  •  throiwh  the  tUVc  t.  Its  flow  li  cauMd  br  the  plnnger 
1,  driTen  br  the  ecewitric  a  tbronxh  tb«  ttKp  a,  aod  ntractcd  by  the  iprbif 
■I,  and  It  pMeea  oat  throagh  the  Talfe  f  and  the  pip*  •  to  tbe  cnalne  cjlln- 
der.  Tha  itroke  at  I  \»  recalated  by  tbe  ncnlator  handla  a,  moaated  on  tha 
refatatlng  abaft  ft,  whlcti  ibnea  down  the  pTmifer-xnlde  ileeve  1  and  thni  n- 
traeta  I  from  the  eccentric  Prlailng  la  eSeeted  1»  pnahlni  down  on  tbe  pnmp 
handle  ],  which  ka  forced  np  after  each  atroke  br  the  aprlng  k.  At  r  la  an 
air  co^  to  dear  the  ajatem  of  poaalhle  air  locka.  A  fOTemor  weight  f  on 
the  ahaf t  >  la  naad  to  control  the  apeed  aatomatlcally,  the  whole  nuuUng  In 
the  frame  o. 

two-cycle  kerosene  stationary  engines,  in  one,  two, 
three,  and  four-cylinder  units,  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  127. 

The  best  steels  for  making  fuel-pump  plungers 
and  other  steel  pump  parts  are  the  high  nickel 
steels  much  employed  in  automobile-engine  valve 
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constructioiiy  and  containing  from  25%  to  35% 
nickel,  wMch  has  the  effect  of  making  them  almost 
non-corrosive. 

MUFFLING 

MuflBing  a  gasoline  engine,  while  highly  desir- 
able and  therefore  arranged  for  in  practically  all 
automobile,  motorcycle,  and  motor  boat  engines  to 
reduce  noise,  is  in  a  measure  objectionable  from 

aeronautical   stand- 
points because  of  its 

FiGUU    128.— silencer.      The    giMS  A-dding    thC    WClght    Of 

S»  tSi  2oi5^n.  ^.th'"thi^?t  the   muffler,   reducing 

that  by  the  time  the  exhaust  reaches  i         xi.       i.      i 

the  mouth  h  it  is  contracted  by  cooling  D  0  W  C  r    DV    tJie     OaCK 
to  a  companttlTely  small  yolume.  ^  •*        . 

pressure  it  sets  up,  and 
tending  to  overheating  by  retarding  the  escape  of 
the  hot  gases.  Still,  as  progress  continues  it  is 
likely  that  sufficient  margins  of  power  and  weight 
will  admit  of  at  least  enough  muffling  to  dispense 
with  the  more  deafening  noise  of  the  exhaust. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  mufflers  and  silencers,  the  former  reduc- 
ing noise  by  choking  back  and    ^1^  _     j^j  ^ 
retarding  the  exit  of  the  gases  "^'  fr  j.r^ 
by  means  of  baffle  plates,  pro-     pionai  i29.--Muffler.   The 

•       .  •  ^11  1  gases  entering  at  a  flow  back 

lections,  and  chambered  con-  «nd  forth  as  indicated  by  the 

^  '  arrows  until  they  issue  from 

structions,  while  silencers  re-  «>«  ^«**  ^• 
duce  noise  not  so  much  by  retarding  the  exhaust 
as  they  do  by  cooling  and  thus  shrinking  the  gases. 
The  latter  plan  is  by  all  means  the  most  advantage- 
ous in  designing  for  mlnimuTns  of  weight  and  back 
pressure. 

The  lightest  form  of  silencer  is  a  long,  fun- 
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nel*shaped  tube,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
128,  in  which  a  is  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  engine, 
b  is  the  mouth  of  the  silencer,  and  c  c  are  openings 
into  which  air  is  drawn  by  the  blast  at  d,  this 
induced  air  assisting  cooling*  A  iypical  muffler  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  129.  A  modification  of  this 
type  into  a  combined  muffler  and  heater  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  255. 

AUXCLEABY  EXHAUSTS 

Auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  as  at  a  a  a.  Figure  112, 
arranged  to  be  uncoyered  by  the  piston  just  as  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  greatly  assist  cool- 
ing, especially  of  the  exhaust  valye,  and  add  mate- 
rially to  power  by  conducing  to  free  escape  of  the 
burned  charge.  The  auxiliary  exhaust  is  much 
used  in  racing-motorcycle  and  air-cooled  automo- 
bile engines. 

FLY  WHEELS 

Flywheels  or  some  equivalent  ax^  necessary  in 
all  forms  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  and  torque  from  the  inter- 
mittent impulses  in  the  different  cylinders.  Con- 
sequently it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  fewer  the 
cylinders  the  greater  tiie  flywheel  effect  required. 

Since  the  momentum  of  a  flywheel  is  a  function 
not  only  of  its  mass,  but  also  of  the  Telocity  at 
which  this  mass  moves,  increased  flywheel  effect 
can  be  secured  either  by  adding  more  material 
or  by  increasing  size.  The  latter  when  permissible 
is  much  the  more  advantageous  plan,  because,  for 
example,  doubling  the  diameter  of  a  flywheel— Hsdm- 
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ply  redistributmg  the  material — quadruples  the 
effect,  since  the  resulting  doubling  of  the  circum- 
ference doubles  peripheral  speed  while  at  the  same 
time  the  rim  is  removed  to  twice  the  distance  from 
the  center.  On  the  other  hand,  simply  adding  lat- 
erally to  a  flywheel  another  of  similar  size  and 
weight  is  doubling  of  the  weight  with  only 
doubling  of  the  flywheel  effect 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  larger  a  flywheel  the  better,  the  only  limits 
being  those  set  up  by  consideration  of  space  avail- 
able and  the  matter  of  interference  with  the  details 
of  surrounding  mechanism. 

It  being  settled  as  desirable  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  weight  of  a  flywheel  be  concentrated 
in  its  run,  where  the  speed  of  movement  is  highest, 
the  tendency  in  designing  flywheels  for  aeronaut- 
ical engines  is  to  reduce  the  centers  of  these  wheels 
to  their  lowest  terms. 

A  very  interesting  design  is  that  illustrated  at 
a,  Figure  116,  in  which  the  rim  is  seen  to  be  of 
turned  steel,  held  to  its  hub  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  stout  wire  spokes  as  is  used  in  an  ordinary 
bicycle  wheeL 

As  is  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph  (see 
Page  282),  the  use  of  revolving  cylinders  in  an 
engine  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  flywheel. 
Another  road  to  the  elimination  of  the  flywheel, 
with  its  undesirable  added  weight,  is  the  use  of 
propellers  as  a  substitute  for  it — a,  perfectly  feas- 
ible and  very  usual  plan  when  the  design  is  such 
that  the  propeller  or  propellers  can  be  mounted 
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directly  on  a  prolongation  of  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. It  will  be  noted  that  this  construction  is 
employed  in  several  of  the  aeroplanes  illustrated 
herein. 

STEAM  ENGINES 

The  steam  engine,  though  not  eztensiyely 
applied  either  to  automobile  propulsion  or  to  aero- 
nautics, nevertheless  has  disclosed  very  definite 
merits  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  a  steam  power  plant  is 
the  ability  to  use — ^in  one  and  the  same  plant — 
a  great  variety  of  common  fuels,  readily  obtainable 
anywhere. 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  one  of  the  lightest 
engines  of  any  kind  ever  built  was  that  exhibited 
by  Stringf  ellow  at  the  British  Aeronautical  Exhibi- 
tion in  1868  (see  Page  157),  this  engine  develop- 
ing one  horsepower  for  eadi  thirteen  pounds  of 
weight. 

In  1892  Laurence  Hargrave  built  a  steam 
engine  weighing  only  5  pounds,  11  ounces,  with 
boiler,  and  showed  how  the  boiler  could  be  light- 
ened enough  to  bring  the  weight  down  to  only  3 
pounds,  14  ounces  without  reducing  the  output  of 
.653  horsepower.  This  figures  less  than  6  pounds 
per  horsepower  (see  Page  122). 

A  larger  light  engine  was  that  designed  by 
Clement  Ader,  for  use  in  his  early  aeroplane  expe- 
riments (see  Page  134).  This  engine,  which  was 
in  duplicate — one  for  each  of  the  two  propellers — 
had  two  high  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders  in 
each  unit,  placed  horizontally,  and  with  the  bores 
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2.56  inches  and  3.937  inches  and  the  stroke  3.937 
inches.  The  boiler  was  of  the  multitubular  type^ 
alcohol-fired,  and  deliyered  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
140  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  two  motors 
together,  without  boiler,  weighed  slightly  over 
92^  pounds  and  ran  at  600  revolutions  a  minute. 

A  particularly  remarkable  engine  was  that 
designed  by  Hiram  Maxim  and  used  in  his  experi* 
ments  in  1894.  This  engine,  which  was  in  the 
machine  illustrated  in  Figures  235  and  236, 
weighed  with  the  boiler  but  without  water  about 
1,800  pounds,  and  developed  363  horsepower — ^less 
than  five  pounds  to  the  horsepower. 

Another  very  light  aeronautical  engine  was  the 
steam  engine  used  by  Professor  Langley  in  his  suc- 
cessful model  flying  machine,  which  flew  over  the 
Potomac  River  in  1896  (see  Page  136).  This 
power  plant,  with  a  total  weight  of  8  pounds, 
developed  IJ  horsepower. 

In  the  matter  of  reliability,  it  is  a  weU  known 
fact  that  several  automobiles  with  steam  power 
plants,  besides  being  substantially  as  light  as  the 
best  gasoline  cars  of  similar  capacity  are  weU  above 
the  average  in  reliability  and  durability,  though  it 
often  is  charged  against  them  that  they  require 
unusually  expert  care  and  handling,  a  requirement 
that  for  the  time  being  is  not  an  especial  objection 
in  the  case  of  the  flying  machine. 

A  steam  engine  recently  designed  in  France  for 
application  to  an  aeroplane  is  that  illustrated  in 
Figure  130,  the  boiler  for  supplying  it  with  steam 
being  shown  in  Figure  132. 
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AVAILABLE  TYPES 

Of  the  different  types  of  steam  engines  those 
most  available  for  aeronautical  service  are,  mif or- 
timately,  in  most  cases  the  least  efficient— a  diffi- 
culty that  applies  in  practically  similar  degree  to 
internal-combustion  engines.  Thus  the  elaborate 
compound,  triple,  and  quadruple  expansion  types, 
by  which  a  maximum  of  the  available  energy  of 
the  fuel  is  transformed  into  useful  work,  involve 
too  great  a  weight  of  machinery  to  permit  their  use. 
Instead  of  these  the  less-efficient,  light,  high-speed 
and  high-pressure  single-acting  and  double-acting 
engines  are  found  best,  though  the  amount  of  com- 
pounding that  has  been  found  permissible  in 
automobile  engines  is  perhaps  worth  securing. 

The  steam  turbine  would  appear  on  first  con- 
sideration to  be  the  best  possible  type  of  motor 
for  a  flying  machine,  its  direct  rotary  movement 
permitting  a  TnlniniUTn  loss  in  the  transmission  of 
the  power  to  the  evenly-revolving  propellers,  but 
it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  at  present  steam 
turbines  in  any  but  the  largest  size  are  woefully 
inefficient.  With  future  developments  in  this 
department  of  steam  engineering,  together  with 
probable  decrease  in  the  size  of  flying  machines,  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  the  moderate  size  steam 
turbine  may  here  come  into  its  own. 

BOILEBS 

Steam  boilers  are  of  two  principal  types — ^fire- 
tube  and  water-tube.  Typical  of  the  former  is  the 
common  flue  boiler  iUustrated  in  Figure  131,  in 
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which  a  a  are  copper  tubes  headed  into  the  steel 
crown  sheets  b  and  e,  which  are  further  connected 
by  the  steel  shell  d,  wrapped  with  piano  wire  to 
^ord  the  necessary  strength  with  extreme  light- 
ness.  This  type  of  boiler  has  been 
i  much  used  in  steam  automobile 
J  and  is  very  light  and  efficient,  the 
hot  gases  from  the  fire  beneath  it 
passing  through  the  flues  and  thus 
.  coming  into  contact  with  very  ex- 
tensive surfaces  on  the  other  side 
'  of  which  is  the  water  to  be  heated. 
bmSST"™!-  ^J*^       The  flash  "generator",  which 
m^  ^t!^t  e.  ^  has  been  found  most  successful  in 
•  a  •,  tiroofb  viiich  automobilo  nractise.  consists  fun- 

tb«  UN  U  fOMCd.      Tk«  ,     ■,,  n 

imi  piSoo'irtwr*"'**  damentally  of  one  or  more  long 
steel  tubes  more  or  less  closely 
coiled  through  the  fire,  and  provided  with  means 
for  pumping  water  into  one  end,  to  issue  as  steam 
at  Ihe  other.  A  boiler  of  this  type  naturally  must 
be  made  to  stand  a  high  temperature  without  in- 
jury, regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  contains 
water,  the  water  being  pumx>ed  in  only  as  steam 
is  required  and  being  "flashed"  into  steam  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  surfaces.  The  best 
examples  of  this  type  of  boiler  are  remarkably 
light  and  efficient,  will  withstand  working  pres- 
sures up  to  1,200  poimds  to  the  square  inch,  and  are 
immune  from  the  explosion  possibilities  that  al- 
ways exist  in  connection  with  other  types,  esx>e- 
cially  if  very  high  pressures  are  employed. 

A  flash  generator  designed  to  supply  steam  for 
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the  aeronautical  engine  shown  in  Figure  130  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  132. 

BUBNEBS 

Burners  for  steam  power  plants  vary  from  the 
common  automobile  type  gasoline  burner  to  the 
nimierous  types  of  grates  and  fireboxes  required 
for  coal,  wood,  and  other  heavy  fuels.  For  aero- 
nautical steam  power  plants  there  would  appear  to 
be  the  widest  field  for  a  combination  firebox, 
capable  of  being  readily  arranged  to  consume 
either  liquid  or  solid  fueL  This  should  not  involve 
any  serious  weight  or  complication,  while  the  al- 
most unvarying  power  demand  makes  possible 
utilization  of  solid  fuels  with  much  less  attention 
than  would  be  necessary  with  an  automobile. 

FUELS 

Of  the  fuels  available  for  steam  power  plants, 
the  most  easily  fed  and  controlled  are  the  liquid 
fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  benzene,  benzine, 
alcohol,  and  crude  petroleum. 

Of  the  solid  fuels  there  are  coal,  coke,  briquettes 
(of  coal  dust,  pitch,  and  other  materials),  char- 
coal, and  wood.  Coke  and  charcoal  afford  very 
clean  and  hot  fires  with  little  or  no  smoke.  Wood 
has  the  merit  of  universal  availability,  so  that  a 
machine  utilizing  it  could  find  fuel  by  descending 
in  almost  any  locality.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
is  true  in  lesser  degree  of  coal.  The  weights,  bulks, 
and  heating  value  of  the  more  common  liquid  and 
solid  fuels  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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COMPABISON  OF  FUKLS 


FUIL 


OMoUne 

Denatured  Alcohol .. 

Keroiene 

DUUllate 

Cmde  Petroleum .  • . . . 
'Liquefied  Acetylene. 

Anthracite  Coal 

Bituminous  Coal 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Dry  Hardwood 


Weight 


(percuble  florsallon) 


•.16  pounds 

8.10  pounds 

t.M  pounds 

7.n  pounds 

7.85  pounds 

4.00  pounds 

88  to  110  pounds 

80  to  89  pounds 

80  to  40  pounds 

10  to  12  pounds 

80  to  60  pounds 


Calorific  Valui 


(In  British  Thermal 
Units  per  Pound) 


18000-21800 

14172 


18228 

15870 


*  Acetylene  liquefied  at  68"  F.  under  597  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In 
this  form  it  is  very  dangerous  unless  Its  use  is  attended  by  proper  precau- 
tions, but  it  is  nevertheless  considered  by  some  engineers  to  posses  Important 
possibilities  in  applications  to  lli^t-wel^t,  high-power  engines. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  its  theoretical 
calorific  value  is  the  efficiency  with  which  a  fuel 
can  be  utilized  in  a  practical  engine.  Thus  alcohol, 
with  a  comparatively  low  thermal  value,  can  be 
utilized  with  a  high  tiiermal  efficiency,  in  internal- 
combustion  engines  giving  fully  as  much  power  as 
equivalent  weights  of  gasoline. 

ELECTEICITT 

Though  electrical  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
aerial  vehicles  has  too  many  shortcomings  to  admit 
of  its  present  practical  utilization,  it  undoubtedly 
holds  out  a  few  promises  that,  though  vague,  make 
it  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

ELECTBIC  MOTOBS 

Electric  motors,  while  ideal  for  aeronautical 
application  to  the  extent  that  they  permit  great 
speeds  and  develop  their  power  through  directly- 
rotating  elements,  are  decidedly  heavy — even  with- 
out considering  the  question  of  current  source — as 
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compared  with  most  other  prime  movers.  The 
lightest  and  highest  speed  electric  motor  ever  built 
was  that  of  M.  G.  Trouve,  experimented  with  in 
Paris  in  1887.  This  motor  had  aluminimi  circuits 
and  weighed  only  3.17  ounces,  but  developed  ^ 
horsepower — at  the  rate  of  7.53  pounds  to  the 
horsepower,  a  figure  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  prospect  of  reducing  in  any  prac- 
tical construction.  The  electric  motor  used  in  the 
Tissandier  dirigibles,  with  which  the  Tissandier 
brothers  experimented  in  France  in  1884  (see  Page 
81),  weighed  121  pounds  and  developed  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  1\  horsepower.  This  was  a  direct- 
current-motor.  Undoubtedly  alternating-current 
motors  can  be  built  considerably  lighter,  though  no 
serious  attempts,  founded  upon  the  present  state  of 
electrical  knowledge,  have  been  made  or  are  likely 
to  be  made  to  produce  them  for  aeronautical  uses. 

CUEBENT  SOtJBGES 

The  electric  motor,  unlike  the  gasoline  engine, 
is  not  a  prune  mover,  since  it  requires  a  supply 
of  electric  current  from  some  source  external  to 
itself  to  keep  it  going.  In  its  application  to  the 
propulsion  of  street-railway  cars  this  current  is 
developed  in  stationary  power  plants  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  moving  vehicles  by  sliding  or  roll- 
ing contacts  against  wires  or  other  conductors.  In 
electric  automobiles  current  is  supplied  by  storage 
batteries  carried  in  the  machine.  Obviously  the 
first  of  these  systems  is  not  applicable  in  any  prac- 
tical way  to  aerial  travel. 
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Storage  BatterieSi  or  accumulators,  do  not 
really  store  electric  current,  but  produce  it  by  chem- 
ical reactions,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  pri- 
mary batteries.  They  differ  from  these,  however, 
in  ihat  the  chemical  elements  involved  in  their 
operation  can  be  electrolytically  recomposed  by  a 
passage  of  electric  current  through  the  cells  after 
each  period  of  discharge.  This  process  is  termed 
charging. 

The  best  modem  automobile  storage  batteries 
of  th^  lead-plate  types  are  capable  of  delivering 
a  ciurent  of  80  ampere  hours,  at  about  2  volts,  from 
each  five  pounds  of  weight.  Multiplying  the 
amperes  by  the  volts  and  dividing  the  watts  thus 
reached  by  746  (746  watts  being  the  electrical 
equivalent  of  a  horsepower)  it  is  found  that  about 
24  x>ounds  of  battery  are  required  to  maintain 
an  output  of  one  horsepower  for  one  hour,  against 
a  fuel  consumption  of  about  one-half  a  pound  per 
horsepower  hour  in  the  best  gasoline  engines. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to 
produce  storage  cells  much  lighter  for  a  given 
capacity  than  those  now  in  use,  and,  though  these 
cells  in  some  cases  give  better  results  than  the 
above  figures  indicate,  these  improved  results  in 
the  matter  of  capacity  per  unit  of  weight  usually 
are  attained  only  by  great  sacrifices  of  durability. 

By  many  engineers  the  most  promising  pos- 
sibiliiy  in  the  way  of  lighter  weight  storage  bat- 
teries is  considered  to  be  the  development  of  the 
so-called  alkaline  type  of  storage  cell,  of  which 
the  Edison  and  Jungmann  cells  are  today  the  prin- 
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clpal  exponents.  In  these  cells  the  elements  are 
metallic  nickel  and  iron,  and  nickel  and  cobalt 
oxide. 

Of  lead  storage  batteries,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal types — ^the  formed  and  the  pasted.  In  the 
former  the  oxide  of  lead  that  constitutes  the  active 
material  is  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  electrode 
by  electro*chemical  processes  of  charging  and 
recharging,  while  in  the  latter  the  plates  are  cast 
lead  grids,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  the  interstices  fiUed  with  oxide  of  lead  com- 
pressed in  place  mider  high  pressure. 

Primary  Batteries,  though  not  totally  unavail- 
able as  a  source  of  current,  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally light  in  any  forms  now  known,  besides 
which  they  are  enormously  expensive  to  operate. 
The  plunge-bichromate  type,  in  which  the  electro- 
lyte is  bichromate  of  i>otash  in  which  are  immersed 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  zinc  and  carbon, 
respectively,  was  that  used  by  the  Tissandiers  (see 
Page  81),  the  total  weight  of  their  battery  being 
496  pounds.  While  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that 
lighter  primary  batteries  may  be  produced  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  will  be  hopelessly 
expensive,  while  as  in  the  case  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery they  will  have  to  be  so  very  much  lighter 
before  they  can  find  any  considerable  utiliiy  in 
application  to  aeronautics  that  the  prospect  of 
their  appearance  seems  very  remote. 

Thermopfles,  by  which  electricity  is  produced 
directly  from  heat,  are  today  interesting  devices 
of  the  physical  laboratory  rather  than  factors  in  the 
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world's  engineering  activities.  The  laws  of  ther- 
mopile action  are  only  imperfectly  understood,  but, 
in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  explained  that  the  typ- 
ical apparatus  of  this  kind  consists  of  assemblages 
of  nimierous  dissimilar  metal  bars  or  parts,  joined 
together  by  their  ends  in  series.  When  the  points 
of  juncture  are  heated  the  result  is  that  an  electric 
current,  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  heat  required, 
is  produced.  Moreover,  the  joints  tend  to  come 
apart  with  continued  use  and  it  is  found  rather 
difficult  to  localize  the  heat  as  it  should  be  for  the 
best  results.  The  metals  at  present  found  to  give 
the  most  efficient  results  are  bismuth  and  antimony 
in  combination.  It  is  a  recognized  remote  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  development  in  thermopiles 
may  some  day  revolutionize  present  methods  of 
power  development.  Possibly  the  road  to  such 
development  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  refractory 
metals  heretofore  little  tried  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  copper  and  iron,  or  metals  of  the  platinum 
group,  put  together  by  electric  or  autogenous  weld- 
ing, and  filamented  and  air-cooled  in  their  mid- 
dle portions  to  maintain  localization  of  the  heat. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides  the  various  more-or-less  well-estab- 
lished or  well-investigated  power  sources  already 
considered,'  there  are  a  few  more  freakish  and 
less  serious  possibilities  that  perhaps  call  for 
cursory  mention. 
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G0MPBE88ED  AIB 

Compressed  air,  or  liquid  air,  stored  under  high 
pressure  in  steel  cylinders,  has  been  used  with  some 
success  in  model  flying  machines — ^particularly  in 
those  of  Hargrave  (see  Page  122) — experimental 
automobiles,  mine  locomotives,  etc.,  the  power 
being  developed  from  it  through  practically  a 
type  of  small  steam  engine,  but  the  advantages  of 
iJiis  system  are  most  manifest  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion but  that  of  light  weight,  so  its  application  to 
practical  aerial  navigation  is  not  likely. 

CABBONIC  ACm 

Carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  compressed  air,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  has  minor  merits  and  still  more  serious 
shortcomings* 

VAPOB  MOTOBS 

YsipoT  motors — ^practically  small  steam  power 
plants  in  which  some  more  volatile  liquid  than 
water  is  used  to  produce  the  steam,  ^e  liquid 
being  recondensed  and  used  over  and  over — have 
long  offered  an  aUuring  field  for  experiment, 
besides  which  they  found  rather  extensive  appli- 
cation to  motorboats  and  launches  before  the  days 
of  gasoline  engines. 

The  most  successful  type  of  vapor  motor  is  the 
common  naphtha  boat  engine.  Next  to  this  come 
various  types  working  with  acetone,  alcohol,  etc., 
few  of  which  have  run  outside  of  experimental 
workshops,  and  all  of  which  are  heavy  and 
inefficient. 
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SPRING  M0T0B8 

Spring  motors,  though  out  of  the  question  for 
the  propulsion  of  man-canning  aerial  vehicles, 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  a  considerable 
purpose  in  experimenting  with  models.  A  twisted 
rubber  band,  employed  as  suggested  at  a.  Figure 
29y  can  be  made  to  afford  a  surprising  amount  of 
energy  within  a  very  small  weight. 

Steel  springs  are  from  most  standpoints  less 
practical  than  rubber,  but  they,  too,  have  found  use 
in  models. 

A  bent  wood,  whalebone,  or  bamboo  splint,  or 
a  flat  steel  spring,  a,  furnishes  the  power  in  the 
well-known  form  of  toy  or  model  helicopter 
illustrated  in  Figure  28. 

BOCKET  SCHEMES 

Bocket  schemes,  in  which  propulsion  and  ascen- 
sion are  expected  to  be  secured  from  the  reaction 
of  sky-rocket-like  discharges  of  gas  from  explosion 
chambers,  have  been  a  recurring  feature  of  the 
theoretical  phase  of  aeronautical  development  for 
many  years.  All  such  schemes  seem  condemned  by 
the  fact  that  no  known  explosive  contains  anything 
like  as  many  heat  imite  per  pound  as  a  V^t 
variety  of  true  fuels,  their  characteristic  feature 
being  not  a  capacity  for  great  power  output,  but 
simply  the  proi)erty  of  expending  their  entire 
energy  content  in  exceedingly  brief  spaces  of  time. 

TANKS 

The  tanks  for  transporting  the  fuel,  water,  and 
oil  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  various  prac- 
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tical  types  of  aeronautical  power  plants,  must  ful- 
fill a  variety  of  conditions,  chief  among  which  are 
capacity,  strength,  light  weight,  immunity  from 
corrosion,  and — ^in  man;  cases — a  form  favorable 
to  the  reduction  of  head  resistance.  For  any  given 
capacity  and  strength,  with  a  minimum  weight, 
spherical  tanks  are  best.  Immunity  from  corrosion 
is  generally  provided  by  the  use  of  copper  or  brass, 
but  steel  is  enough  sixonger  to  warrant  its  use, 
protected  by  interior  and  exterior  plating  with 
other  metaL  The  form  most  favorable  to  progress 
through  the  air  with  a  minimum  resistance  is  the 
elongated  pear-like  form,  blunt-end  foremost,  next 
to  which  come  the  great  variety  of  elongated  cyl- 
inders and  other  possible  constructions  in  which 
circular  sections  are  a  feature.  Undue  elongation 
of  such  forms  adds  greatly  to  weight  and  so  reduces 
carrying  capacity  as  to  be  inexpedient  unless  in 
some  special  case  such  as  that  of  the  dirigible 
nacelle,  illustrated  in  Figures  19  and  20,  in  which 
the  tubular  tank  also  constitutes  a  stiffening  mem- 
ber in  the  framing. 

The  liquid  fuel  is  most  reliably  fed  to  the  motor 
by  gravity,  but  pressure  or  pump  feed  are  both 
employed,  and  can  be  made  very  satisfactory  with 
sound  designing,  as  has  been  weU  established  in 
various  constructions  now  widely  recognized  as 
good  practice  in  automobile  engineering. 

A  point  of  particular  importance  when  large 
quantities  of  fuel  for  long  flights  are  carried,  is 
the  location  of  the  tank  at  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  machine,  so  its  gradual  emptying  wiU 
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not  disturb  the  balance.  This  point  has  been  very 
carefully  observed  in  the  design  of  all  successful 
modem  aeroplanes,  including  the  Wright,  Bleriot, 
Antoinette,  and  other  machines.  The  same  point 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  location  of  tanks  for 
water  and  oil,  and  the  seating  accommodations  for 
passengers. 
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CHAPTEB  SEVEN 

TRANSMISSION  ELEMENTS 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  flying  macMne  in  which 
the  propeller  can  be  mounted  directly  upon  the 
engine  crankshaft,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  transmission  to  communicate  the  power 
from  the  motor  to  the  propelling  element.  In  a 
number  of  the  most  successful  present-day  aero- 
planes the  designers  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
make  engine  location  and  engine  speed  readily 
coincident  with  propeller  location  and  propeller 
speed,  so  are  compelled  to  utilize  transmissions  of 
one  type  or  another  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  and  changing  the  relative  speeds 
of  rotation. 

Propeller-driving  arrangements  now  common 
in  aeroplane  practise  are  those  shown  in  Figures 
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Comparison  of  Aeroplane  Tranamlaaion  Systems. 

133,  134,  and  136.  The  first  of  these  permits  the 
propeller  to  run  slower  than  the  engine,  as  in  the 
monoplanes  illustrated  in  Figures  141,  162,  and 
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198 ;  the  second  is  the  means  of  driving  the  oppo- 
sitely rotating  propellers  on  the  Wright  and  the 
Cody  biplanes,  as  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Figure 
188;  while  the  fourth  is  the  widely-favored  plan  of 
mounting  the  propeller  directly  on  the  engine  shaft, 
as  is  shown  in  many  of  the  illustrations  herein. 

A  transmission  is  imperatively  necessary  when 
more  than  one  propeller,  not  on  the  engine  shaft, 
is  run  from  a  single  motor  as  in  the  machines 
illustrated  in  Figures  20,  32,  33,  78,  79,  107,  134, 
140,  and  188. 

The  change-speed  gear,  so  necessary  in  auto- 
mobiles and  other  land  vehicles  to  allow  advan- 
tageous application  of  the  power  under  greatly 
varying  conditions  of  operation — ^up  and  down 
hills,  over  soft  and  hard  surfaces,  etc. — ^is  not 
required  in  flying-machine  transmissions  because 
the  conditions  under  which  aerial  vehicles  operate 
present  far  less  variation  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
power  demand  is  concerned. 

CHAINS  AND  SPEOCKETS 

Chains  and  sprockets,  of  proper  design,  are  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  flexible  of  all  known  means 
of  power  transmission,  as  is  evident  in  their  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  application  to  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  This  type  of  transmission  has,  more- 
over, given  good  results  in  several  of  the  most 
successful  aeroplanes  so  far  constructed. 

In  the  use  of  chains  it  is  essential  to  employ 
only  the  highest  quality  materials  and  the  most 
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approved  designs.  Even  with  these  factors  closely 
looked  after  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unavoid- 
able stretch  in  a  chain,  due  to  the  accumulated 
wear  at  each  link  and  rivet  Lubrication,  too, 
must  be  provided  for,  preferably  by  occasionally 
soaking  in  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  melted  tal- 
low, or  by  dosing  liberally  from  time  to  time  with 
suitable  oils. 

Obviously,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  chain 
clean  and  properly  lubricated  is  much  less  on  a 
flying  machine  than  it  is  on  an  automobile  or 
bicycle,  it  being  much  less  exposed  to  dust. 

Chains  that  are  very  long  require  to  be  guided 
by  small  idlers  or  sleeves  of  some  sort.  An 
example  of  the  use  of  tubular  steel  sleeves  to  guide 
long  chains  is  afforded  in  the  transmission  of  t\d 
Wright  machine,  illustrated  in  Figure  188,  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  chain  for  the  propeller  a 
passes  through  the  two  slightly-diverging  tubes 
b  and  c,  while  that  for  the  propeller  d  goes  through 
the  tubes  e  f,  crossed  to  reverse  the  motion.  This 
very  peculiar  arrangement,  which  has  been  widely 
denounced  as  immechanical,  has  for  its  object  the 
reversal  of  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  propellers 
so  that  the  two  may  turn  in  opposite  directions, 
as  is  required  to  balance  the  gyroscopic  and  other 
reactions.  That  it  has  serious  objections,  and  is 
justified  only  as  an  experimentfd  construction, 
has  been  suggested  in  several  cases  of  chain  break- 
age in  the  use  of  this  particular  type  of  machine. 

In  the  Cody  biplane  (see  Page  202)  chains  spe- 
cially made  for  this  purpose  by  an  English  manu- 
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f acturer  are  used,  their  special  feature  being  the 
provision  of  a  definite  amount  of  lateral  flexibility. 

Seemingly  a  better  plan,  certain  to  afford  about 
the  same  results,  would  be  to  provide  the  engine 
camshaft  with  heavier  driving  gears  and  a  heavy 
end  bearing,  so  that  one  of  the  propellers  could  be 
driven  from  a  sprocket  on  this  shaft,  the  cam  gear- 
ing reversing  the  motion  as  is  suggested  in  Figure 
135,  The  two-to-one  ratio  of  drive  secured  in  this 
way  could  be  readily  compensated  by  making  the 
right  propeller  sprocket  twice  as  large  as  the  left 

Another  chain  transmission,  used  to  drive 
aerial  propellers  on  a  hydroplane  boat,  is  illus- 
trated in  Mgure  140. 

With  proper  designing,  chains  can  be  satisfac- 
torily run  at  speeds  as  high  as  2,000  feet  a  minute. 
Such  speeds  particularly  require  ample  clearance 
between  tooth  and  roller. 

BLOCK  CHAINS 

Block  chains,  of  the  type  pictured  in  Figure 
137,  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  solid  steel 
blocks  for  each  alternate  link.    Block  chains  are 

much  used  on  bicycles  but  are 
objected  to  on  automobiles  be- 
FiouBs  187.— Block  chaiB.  eausc  they  run  very  hard  when 

not  clean — an  objection  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
one  from  the  flying-machine  standpoint.  Their 
advantages  are  their  greater  width  of  tooth  and 
rivet-bearing  surface  for  a  given  width  of  chain, 
their  simpler  construction  and  their  materialljr 
lower  price* 
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BOIXES  CHAINS 

Boiler  chains,  made  entirely  of  links,  rollers, 
and  rivets,  as  shown  in  Kgure  138,  are  very  smooth 
running  even  when  very  dirty  and  are  capable  of 
running  smoothly  over  smaller  . 
sprockets  than  can  be  used  with  ' 
block  chains.  The  greater  width  '»"«■  i«8.— aoii«  ciimin. 
of  roller  chains  for  given  bearing  widths  on  rivets 
and  sprocket  teeth  is  not  a  serious  objection  in 
most  cases,  since  it  involves  no  materially  greater 
weight. 

HISCELI.AKEOUS 

Silent  chains  and  link  belts  are  made  very  wide, 
of  great  numbers  of  metal  or  leather  links,  and  call 
for  special  sprockets  or  pulleys.  In  the  case  of 
some  link  belts  the  construction  is  such  that  a  small 
toothed  sprocket  can  be  iised  at  one  end  and  a 
large  smooth  pulley  at  the  other,  the  belt  working 
satisfactorily  over  both. 

What  are  known  as  "cable  chains"— not  made 
to  run  over  sprockets-— are  much  used  in  place  of 
sash  cords  and  the  like.  Their  strength  and  flexi- 
bility renders  them  ideal  for  use  in  control  connec- 
tions where  comers  must  be  turned. 

BLOCK  OHAtHS 
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t  TkMt  ou  b«  m  M  Uaokohalnt  ovu  nnakate, 

BETEBSIBLE  SPBOCKET8 

Sprockets  made  exactly  the  aame  on  both  sides, 
so  that  it  does  not  matter  which  way  around  they 
are  fixed  in  place,  in  some  situations  constitute  a 
useful  provision  against  wear.  By  simply  turning 
such  a  reversible  sprocket  around  entirely  new 
wearing  surfaces  are  presented  to  the  chain.  This 
applies,  of  com^e,  only  to  transmissions  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  one  direction  of 
rotation. 

For  best  results,  sprockets  with  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  14  teeth  are  advised  by  the  most 
conservative  diain  manufactxurers. 

UISSED  TEETH 

In  the  design  of  very  large  sprockets  it  often  is 
a  useful  expedient  to  use  less  than  a  tooth  for  every 
link,  leaving  out  every  other  tooth,  for  example. 
This   reduces   friction,   slightly   lowers    weight, 
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cheapens  construction,  and  is  quite  unobjection- 
able, except  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  small 
sprockets. 

SHAFTS  AND  GEAES 

Shafts  and  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power 
are  the  soundest  of  sound  engineering,  though  a 
given  amount  of  material  will  not  as  readily  sus- 
tain a  given  torsional  stress  in  a  shaft  as  it  will  a 
corresponding  tensile  stress  in  a  chain,  and  gears 
lack  the  flexibility  of  chain-and-sprocket  transmis- 
sion. Advantages  of  shaft-and-gear  transmission 
are  its  ready  application  to  greater  distances  than 
can  be  effectively  worked  over  by  chains,  the  small 
space  it  occupies,  its  silence  and  smoothness  of 
running,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
encased  and  lubricated. 

SHAFTS 

Hollow  rod  or  tubing,  of  the  finest  alloy  steels, 
of  circular  cross  section,  and  of  large  diameter  and 
with  comparatively  thin  walls,  is  much  the  highest 
grade  material — ^the  strongest  and  lightest — ^that 
can  be  used  for  shafting.  Solid  shafts  of  course 
have  their  uses,  as  for  passing  through  small  holes 
in  situations  where  more  room  cannot  very  readily 
be  provided,  but,  though  affording  the  greatest 
strength  that  can  be  had  in  a  given  space  they  do 
not  begin  to  be  as  strong  for  a  given  weight  as 
hollow  material.  Always  when  it  is  possible 
unbroken  shaft  lengths  should  be  used  in  any 
machine  compelled  to  work  under  heavy  duty,  but 
jrhen  there  are  reasons  preventing  this,  excellent 
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joints  can  be  made  in  shaft  materials  by  brazing, 
or  by  autogenous  or  electric  welding.  In  Chapter 
11  further  data  is  given  concerning  stock  sizes  of 
shafting  and  tubing,  and  methods  of  assembling. 

SFUB  OEABS 

Spur  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power  are 
difficult  to  render  perfectly  smooth  running  be- 
cause of  the  slight  amount  of  backlash  that  results 
from  the  necessary  slight  clearance  given  between 
the  teeth  to  prevent  binding.  Consequently  they 
are  used  only  when  cost  has  to  be  considered,  or 
in  situations  in  which  peculiar  conditions  apply, 
such  as  the  necessity  for  endwise  meshing  of  the 
teeth  in  sliding  gears  for  automobiles.  Spur  gears 
can  transmit  power  only  between  parallel  shafts, 
and  it  is  most  essential  that  this  requisite  parallel- 
ism be  perfectly  secured  and  maintained  by  stifE 
construction  and  suitable  bearings.  Case-hard- 
ened steel  gears  are  the  only  kind  suitable  for 
heavy  power  transmission  with  light  weights. 
Theoretically  with  properly  cut  teeth  there  is  only 
rolling  contact  between  the  teeth  of  meshed  gears, 
but  practically  there  is  enough  sliding  friction  to 
warrant  the  provision  of  the  tough  shell  that  is 
produced  by  suitable  methods  of  case-hardening. 
With  such  case-hardening,  the  tough  interiors  of 
the  gear  teeth  resist  breakage,  while  their  hard- 
ened external  shells  withstand  wear. 

Spur-gear  drives  have  been  experimented  with 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Voisin  machines  (see  Chapter 
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12),  with  a  view  to  running  the  single  propeller 
slower  than  the  engine. 

Bronze  or  brass  gears  meshed  with  steel,  or 
gears  built  up  laterally  of  rawhide  and  metal 
layers,  are  very  silent  running,  but  lack  the  req- 
uisite strength  and  durability  for  the  continued 
transmission  of  much  power  with  small  sizes. 
Gears  of  these  materials  are  much  used  for  cam- 
shaft, circulating-piunp,  lubricator,  and  magneto 
driving. 

The  teeth  of  gears  are  cut  on  three  princii)al  sys- 
tems— ^the  involute,  the  epicycloid,  and  the  **stub/' 
The  pitch  line  of  a  gear  is  the  working  diameter — 
about  the  height  of  a  tooth  less  than  the  actual 
diameter.  The  ''pitch  line''  of  a  pair  of  meshed 
gears  can  be  seen  when  they  are  running,  appear- 
ing as  a  sort  of  shadow  line  about  midway  of  the 
tooth  lengths.  The ' '  pitch ' '  of  gears  has  reference 
to  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter — ^**  di- 
ametral pitch" — ^and  is  the  number  of  teeth  in 
3.1416  inches  of  the  pitch  line.  The  proper  pitch 
for  given  conditions  of  speed,  loading,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  width  of  gears,  always  must  be  determined 
by  exhaustive  and  competient  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

BEVEL  OEABS 

Just  as  spur  gears  are  suitable  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power  between  parallel  shafts,  bevel 
gears  are  designed  to  transmit  it  ''around  comers'' 
— ^between  shafts  at  angles  to  each  other.  Aside 
from  the  correct  tooth  outlines,  which  are  the  same 
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for  bevel  gears  as  for  spur  gears,  the  essential 
thing  in  bevel-gear  design  is  that  all  lines  pro- 
longed from  the  tooth  surfaces  must  meet  at  the 
point  where  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  gears  would 
meet  if  prolonged.  To  explain  this  more  simply, 
the  requirement  is  that  the  gears  be  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  two  toothed  cones,  of  the  same  or  different 
altitudes,  but  with  points  together  and  sides  in 
contact.  Miter  gears  are  bevel  gears  with  angles 
of  45",  so  that  both  gears  of  a  pair  are  alike.  Such 
gears  are  used  at  a  a  and  b.  Figures  20  and  107, 
respectively. 

STAGGEBED  AND  HISBINGBONE  TEETH 

By  placing  two  similar  spur  gears  side  by  side, 
with  the  teeth  of  one  opposite  the  space  between  the 
teeth  in  the  other,  and  meshing  the  staggered-tooth 
gear  thus  formed  with  another  of  similar  construc- 
tion, backlash  and  rough  operation  can  be  largely 
eliminated.  By  the  use  of  more  than  two  gears  in 
each  element  the  operation  can  be  stiU  further  im- 
proved until  with  an  infinity  of  steps  in  the  gear 
the  action  would  be  ahnost  perfect.  Such  an  in- 
finity of  steps  is  practically  secured  in  the  helical 
gear,  in  which  each  tooth  runs  at  a  slant  across  the 
gear  face.  An  objection  to  helical  gears  is  that 
the  slant  of  their  teeth  tends  to  force  them  out  of 
mesh  sidewise,  so  for  all  but  the  lightest  power 
transmission  the  double-helical,  the  so-called  **  her- 
ringbone'* gear,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  this  type 
each  tooth  has  a  symmetrical  double  slant  from  a 
X)oint  on  the  center  of  the  gear  face  to  its  edges,  so 
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that  a  tendency  to  work  to  one  side  is  neutralized 
by  a  corresponding  tendency  to  work  to  the  other. 
The  helical  and  herringbone  systems  of  tooth  for- 
mation are  applicable  to  bevel  gears  as  well  as  to 
spm*  gears,  though  in  the  first  case  they  are  much 
more  expensive  to  produce. 

BELTS  AND  PULLETS 

For  the  transmission  of  large  amounts  of  power, 
belt-and-pulley  combinations  tend  to  work  out 
very  heavy  or  inef&cient,  for  which  reason  they 
find  little  application  in  light-weight  power  plants 
except  for  driving  fans,  lubricators,  and  other  light 
accessory  devices.  An  exception  is  the  case  of  the 
motorcycle,  in  many  forms  of  which  belt  transmis- 
sion is  used  with  success.  The  great  advantage  of 
belt-and-pulley  transmission  is  its  extreme  flexibil- 
ity and  its  tendency  to  cushion  and  eliminate  slight 
irregularities  in  driving  by  its  tendency  to  slip 
imder  sudden  increase  of  load. 

PULLEY  CONSTBUCnoy 

Pulleys  are  variously  constructed  of  wood  and 
metal,  and  with  flat,  grooved,  and  crowned  faces. 
In  seeking  extreme  light  weight  with  a  requisite 
strength,  a  rim  of  wood  or  sheet  steel,  with  wire 
spokes  to  complete  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  con- 
struction. For  a  given  size,  grooved  pulleys,  by 
their  binding  action  upon  the  round  or  Y-i^aped 
belts  employed  with  them  transmit  the  most  power, 
but  also  lose  the  most  in  friction.  For  flat  belts 
wide  flat  pulleys  can  be  used  if  the  belt  is  perfectly 
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uniform  and  the  pulleys  are  correctly  alined,  but  a 
preferable  construction  is  the  crowned  pulley,  with 
center  slightly  higher  than  the  edge,  so  that  it 
holds  the  belt  on  by  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
edges  of  the  latter  to  stretching  over  the  high 
pulley  center. 

Metal  pulleys  often  are  faced  with  leather  or 
other  material,  cemented  on  to  increase  belt 
adhesion. 

Idlers  are  pulleys  arranged  to  press  against  belts 
running  over  other  pulleys  that  transmit  and  re- 
ceive the  power,  so  that  the  tension  and  consequent 
adhesion  can  be  adjusted  by  variation  of  the  idler 
pressure. 

BELT  MATEBIALS 

Belts  are  mostly  made  of  leather,  rawhide,  can- 
vas, and  canvas  and  rubber,  and  may  be  flat,  round, 
or  V-shaped,  to  fit  corresponding  pulleys.  Some 
motorcycle  and  light  automobile  belts  are  made  of 
regular  link  chains  with  helical  leather  wrappings 
to  contact  with  the  pulleys.  The  advantage  of 
this  construction  is  the  elimination  of  stretch.  Belt 
dressings  usually  are  employed  to  secure  proper 
adhesion  to  the  pulleys  without  the  use  of  undue 
belt  tension,  which  causes  enormous  friction  losses. 

Interesting  applications  of  belt-and-pulley 
transmission  to  aeroplanes  are  shown  in  Mgures 
141  and  217. 

CLUTCHES 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little  use 
of  clutches  in  aeroplane  transmissions,  but  there  is 
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no  doubt  but  what  some  such  disengaging  device 
will  become  increasingly  necessary  as  gliding  flight 
becomes  better  understood  and  therefore  more  fre- 
quently practised.  Present  propellers,  rather 
strongly  held  against  rotation  when  the  motor  is 
stopped,  must  present  much  more  resistance  to 
forward  movement  (besides  tending  to  tilt  the 
machine  when  only  one  is  used)  than  could  be  the 
case  if  they  were,  on  occasion,  allowed  to  spin  freely 
on  their  shafts. 

The  type  of  clutch  most  suitable  for  this  service 
is,  of  course,  an  undetermined  question.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  friction  clutches — common  disk,  cone, 
contracting,  and  expanding  constructions  used  in 
automobile  practise — ^might  have  the  advantage 
that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  gliding  they  would 
permit  utilization  of  the  propeller  as  a  sort  of 
windmill  wherewith  to  start  the  engine,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  positiveness,  lightness,  and 
durability  of  simple  jaw  clutches  will  prove  to  be 
of  more  definite  merit. 
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BEARINGS 


From  nearly  every  vital  standpoint  a  most 
important  element  in  any  mechanism  are  the  bear- 
ings, since  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of  these  wear- 
ing surfaces  that  continued  serviceability  depends, 
besides  which  a  minimization  of  the  friction  losses 
in  bearings  directly  and  materially  affects  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  run  the  machine.  In 
aerial  vehicles  the  importance  of  durable  bearings, 
cai>able  of  long-continued  operation  without  atten- 
tion or  adjustment,  and  of  types  to  minimize  power 
lost  through  friction,  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  the  history  of  mechanism  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  bearings  has  been  devised  to  serve  as  great 
a  variety  of  needs,  but  in  present-day  engineering 
sound  practise  has  settled  upon  a  few  long-tested 
forms  of  ball,  roller,  and  plain  bearings  as  most 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Each  of  the 
different  types  in  established  use  has  its  special 
merits,  and,  in  most  cases,  demerits,  so  a  choice  is 
usually  dictated  by  special  conditions  to  be  met.  It 
therefore  is  possible  to  generalize  only  to  the  extent 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  liberal  sizes  and 
best  materials,  as  sure  means  of  affording  strength, 
immunity  from  heating,  and  slow  wear. 

S27 
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BALL  BEABINOS 

Ball  beariiigSy  substituting  rolling  for  sliding 
contact  as  a  means  of  diminishing  friction,  are 
very  old  in  their  conception,  but  first  came  into 
general  practical  use  with  the  advent  of  the  bicycle. 
The  principle  upon  which  they  operate,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  conditions  that  apply  in  a  plain 
bearing,  can  be  best  appreciated  from  considering 
the  analogous  cases  of  a  fiat  board  laid  on  a  fiat 
surface,  to  represent  the  plain  bearing,  and  the 
same  board  over  the  same  surface  but  with  a  num- 
ber of  marbles  beneath  it,  to  represent  the  ball 
bearing.  The  difference  in  friction  in  the  two 
cases  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one. 

Ball  bearings  manifest  their  superiority  in  the 
reduction  of  friction  loads  most  markedly  at  the 
moment  the  mechanism  is  started  in  motion,  the 
starting  effort  when  they  are  used  being  practically 
no  greater  than  the  effort  necessary  to  maintain 
the  mechanism  in  operation.  In  the  best  types 
of  plain  bearings,  in  which  running  friction  often 
is  reduced  to  a  very  small  degree,  the  friction  load 
at  starting  always  is  vastly  greater. 

The  best  tjnpes  of  modem  ball  bearings,  prop- 
erly applied,  can  be  counted  upon  to  reduce  friction 
losses  to  as  littie  as  from  .0012  to  .0018  of  the  total 
load  per  bearing. 

ADJUSTABLE  BALL  BEABINGS 

The  original  and  still  a  prevailing  type  of  ball 
bearing  is  the  so-called  "cup-and-cone**,  or  adjust- 
able bearing,  in  which  the  inner  race  a,  Figure  144, 
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takes  the  general  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
while  the  outer  race  is  cup-like,  as  at  h,  the  ball 
circle  c  being  placed  between  the  two.    Bearings 
of  this  type  are  now  extensively  used  only  in 
bicycles  and  in  other  very  light  ma- 
chhiery,  or,  to  state  the  case  more 
strictly,  iu  mechanisms  in  which  ex- 
cessive sizes  can  be  used  in  proportion 
to  the  loads. 

The  fundamental  theory  underly- 
ing the  construction  of  the  cup-and- 
pianM  144.  *^**^^  *^^  **^  ^^^  bearing  is  that  of  its 
AdjMMji.  Btu  adjustability — a  theory,  however,  that 
is  found  to  fall  very  flat  upon  anal- 
ysis. Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  means  of  mov- 
ing the  cone  endwise  on  its  shaft,  or  the  cup  end- 
wise in  its  housing,  must  bring  the  two  closer 
together  or  farther  apart,  with  corresponding  vari- 
ation in  the  closeness  of  the  fit  upon  the  ball  circle. 
This  is  all  right  in  setting  up  a  new  bearing  but 
as  a  means  of  using  a  worn  bearing  its  merits  are 
less  apparent,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
such  wear  as  takes  place  must  take  the  form  of 
grooves  worn  in  the  races,  which  being  admitted, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  groove  is  cer- 
tain to  be  deeper  on  the  loaded  side  of  the  non- 
rotating  race.  This  being  the  case,  any  attempt 
at  adjustment  simply  results  in  the  appearance  of 
tight  and  loose  positions — alternate  binding  and 
rattling — as  the  bearing  is  turned,  causing  rough 
operation  and  rapid  breakdown,  and  thoroughly 
upholding  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of  annu- 
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lar  bearings  to  the  effect  that  any  ball  bearing  worn 
enough  to  arequire  adjustment  is  worn  enough  to 
throw  away. 

Most  high-grade  adjustable  ball  bearings  are 
made  with  "retainers"  to  hold  the  balls  assembled 
in  the  circle.  Such  retainers  usually  are  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  lightly  embracing  the  balls  so  that  they 
cannot  fall  apart  when  handled,  but  of  such  shape 
that  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  races 
when  the  bearing  is  assembled. 

ANNULAB  BALL  BEABINGS 

Annular  ball  bearings,  of  the  type  illustrated 
in  Figure  145,  are  a  decidedly  modem  and 
advanced  development  in  engineering,  only  recently 
commencing  to  find  extensive  application  in  auto- 

j^      .  mobiles  and 

^^^^}i^-^3  in  a  few  oth- 

nfT*  ^i      In  ^^  special  ex- 

^^^:j^:-:r-^    '  amples  of  ez- 

ceedingly 
high-  grade 
machinery. 

Ill  the  evolution  of  annular-ball  bearings  the 
ideal  held  in  view  has  been  to  substitute  in  place 
of  adjustment  a  decreasing  necessity  for  adjust- 
ment, by  providing  ball  and  race  surfaces  of  the 
hardest  and  strongest  materials  and  the  utmost 
accuracies  of  fit  How  completely  this  ideal  is 
embodied  in  some  of  the  best  modem  annular  bear- 
ings will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  these 
bearings,  used  in  sizes  properly  proportioned  to 
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the  work  to  be  done,  protected  from  grit  and  rust, 
and  properly  lubricated,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
outlast  almost  any  other  part  of  any  mechanism  in 
which  they  can  be  placed. 

All  successful  annular  bearings  consist  essen- 
tially of  the  inner  race  a  and  the  outer  race  h. 
Figure  145,  both  ring-like,  and  symmetrical  or 
approximately  symmetrical  in  tiieir  sectional 
aspect,  with  l^e  ball  circle  between  them,  the  balls 
running  in  grooves  of  circular  cross  section,  the 
arcs  of  these  cross  sections  being  of  slightly  greater 
radii  than  the  radii  of  the  balls  themselves.  This 
results  in  two-point  contact,  with  the  two  points  in 
the  same  rotational  plane  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  balls. 

Many  different  schemes  have  been  devised  for 
assembling  annular  ball  bearings  in  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  manner,  it  being  obvious  that  a 
full  circle  of  balls  cannot  be  placed  in  races  of  the 
type  shown  at  a  and  h,  Figure  145,  without  some 
special  scheme.  One  of  the  best  expedients  is  that 
shown  in  this  Figure,  in  which  only  a  half -circle  of 
balls  is  placed  in  the  bearing,  these  balls  being 
subsequently  spaced  out  to  fill  the  entire  circle  by 
the  interposition  of  the  small  spacing  springs 
shown  at  d. 

Another  construction  is  that  sketched  in  Fig- 
ure 146,  in  which  openings  e  and  f  are  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  races,  the  balls  being  forced  through 
these,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  application  of  slight 
pressure.  It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  weakens 
the  races  to  some  extent,  besides  which  in  some 
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f ormB  it  has  been  found  to  permit  escape  of  the 
balls  under  certain  conditions,  though  this  is  ren- 
dered less  likely  to  occur  by  the 
expedient  of  crossing  the  two 
I^j^~""lt-lf  openings,  e  and  ^  so  so  that  a 
slight  relative  rotation  between 
the  two  races  is  required  for  the 
T^*""liiiiS2r'Bii  insertion  or  removal  of  each  ball. 
^MSiWn^S  tS  Another  scheme  that  utilizes 
"***  "  •  ■  g^  half-circle  of  balls,  thus  avoid- 
ing cutting  the  races,  is  to  use  spreading  retainers 
of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  147,  instead  of  the 
spring  separators  shown  in  Figure 
145. 

A    non-adjustable    ball    bearing 
with  flat  instead  of  grooved  outer  ball 
track  is  shown  in  section  in  Figure 
148,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  assem-    a  rD^S^Vr^^B^ 
bling  with  a  fuU  circle  of  balls  is  ef-    ^^X 
fected  simply  by  placing  the  races  to-    fi^he^^^ 
gether  sidewise.    Flat  surfaces  will 
not,  however,  carry  as  heavy  loads  with  given  sizes 
as  can  be  carried  in  grooved  races. 

AnTiiilar  ball  bearings  of 
the  type  illustrated  in  Figure 
145  are  capable  of  perfectly 
satisfactory  operation  at  most 
enormous  rotational  speeds  — 
up  to  10,000  and  12,000  revolu- 
F<oc»  ua-AMotar  tions  a  minute— will  stand  such 
B«u  Botriiis.  shocks  as  are  imposed  on  gas- 

engine  crankshafts,  and  are  commonly  used  in  a 
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great  range  of  cozes,  from  bearings  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter  up  to  the  sizes  required  for  heavy 
hoisting  cranes,  railway-car  axles,  turbines,  etc. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
that  annular  ball  bearings  of  the 
type  illustrated  in  Figure  145  prove 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  sustain 
thrust  as  well  as  the  radial  loads  to 
which  they  would  seem  more  par- 
ticularly adapted.    The  reason  for 

nular   Ball   Bearinc     thlS  SCCHIS  tO  bC  dlSClOSCd  m  SOmC 
Subjected  to  Thrust.  ,  ^•..  •  it* 

such  condition  as  is  suggested  m 
Figure  149,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  crowding  the 
races  a  and  b  in  the  contrary  directions  indicated 
by  the  arrows  has  the  effect  of  rolling  the  balls 
slightly  upon  the  side  surfaces  of  the  respective 
race  grooves,  thus  causing  them  to  receive  fairly 
direct  side  support  against  the  load,  instead  of  the 
wedging  that  would  be  assumed  from  a  more  casual 
consideration. 

It  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities,  how- 
ever, that  combined  thrust  and  radial  loading  of  the 
same  bearing  is  always  objectionable  unless  the 
sum  total  of  the  loads  is  materially  less  than  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  size  of  bearing  used.  For  this 
reason  it  is  regarded  as  best  practise  in  such  condi- 
tions to  use  two  bearings  placed  closely  together, 
one  provided  with  an  endwise-sliding  fit  in  its  hous- 
ing so  that  it  can  carry  radial  load  only,  and  the 
other  made  radially  free  so  that  it  can  carry  thrust 
load  only. 

Special  types  of  ball  thrust  bearings  are  made 
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in  the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  150,  in  which  the 
load  is  applied  through  the  flat  race  a,  through  the 
baU  circle,  and  to  the  race  h,  which  is  either  ground 
with  a  spherical  surface,  or  placed  in  a  spherically- 
seated  holder,  so  that  adjustment  will  occur  auto- 
matically to  slight  discrepancies 
of  alignment  due  either  to  im- 
perfect fitting  or  to  movement 
while  running.  Thrust  bearings 
of  these  types,  though  capable 
ThSrSea^S:  ^e^t  ^^  Carrying  very  heavy  loads, 
iru^'^ZftT^^S^^  cannot  be  run  at  as  high  speeds 
SSriJ.i'SSS.cffiSat*  as  the  radial  bearings  iUustrated 
£;^e:iSeL'tni"".^tS   in  Figure  142  when  used  for 

by  ttM  dotted  lines.  ,,  . 

thrust. 

All  the  annular  bearings  so  far  shown  consti- 
tute permanently  assembled  units,  requiring  no 
retainers  to  keep  them  together.  Thrust  bearings, 
however,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  150, 
often  are  made  with  retainers  to  hold  the  ball 
circles  together  for  convenience  in  handling. 

In  applying  annular  ball  bearings  it  is  nec- 
essary to  turn  in  the  housings  and  on  the  shafts 
simply  plain  cylindrical  seats,  that  for  one  race 
being  a  light  cMving  fit  while  that  for  the  other 
is  a  close  sliding  fit  Usually  the  inner  race  is 
given  the  driving  fit 

A  frequent  misconception  with  reference  to  ball 
bearings  is  that  which  regards  them  as  having  a 
tendency  to  force  apart  the  balls  under  load,  as 
would  be  the  case  at  A,  Figure  151,  were  the  shaft 
a  to  bear  as  indicated  by  the  large  arrow  on  the 
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two  balls  h  and  c,  resting  on  the  plane  surface,  in 
which  case  the  balls  would  tend  to  separate  as  indi- 
cated by  the  small  arrows.  The 
actual  condition  in  the  ball 
bearing,  however,  is  that 
sketched  at  B,  Figure  151,  in 

FiouBB  i5i.~Re8nitaat0  wMch  the  cuTved  surface  e  is 
of  Load  on  Bau  BeartDg.  gu^gtituted  f  or  the  plane  sur- 
face so  that  the  load  represented  by  the  large  arrow 
is  squarely  met  by  the  tangents  /  and  g,  normal  to 
which  come  the  two  resultant  thrusts  indicated  by 
the  small  arrows.  This  point  once  grasped  it  will 
be  readily  appreciated  how  erroneous  are  notions 
to  the  effect  that  ball  bearings  of  the  full  type  oper- 
ate with  pressure  between  adjacent  balls  (which  of 
course  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  at  g 
and  h.  Figure  146)  or  that  the  balls  exert  pressure 
on  spacer  springs  or  retainers  used  to  hold  them 
apart  as  in  Figures  145  and  147.  Were  the  condi- 
tion illustrated  at  A,  Figure  151,  to  hold  true,  ball 
bearings  always  would  operate  with  the  lost  motion 
between  the  balls  represented  by  a  separation  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top  as  is  actually  proved 
the  case  by  the  dick  which  every  one  has  noticed  in 
bicycle  baJl  bearings,  and  which  is  due  to  the  balls 
falling  one  after  another  over  the  highest  point  in 
the  circle  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  ball  bearings  do  not 
require  to  be  lubricated.  This  is  absolutely  wrong, 
and  serious  injury  can  be  quickly  done  to  a  bail 
bearing  by  any  failure  to  lubricate  properly.  It  is 
a  fact  though  that  very  infrequent  and  slight  lubri- 
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cation  is  sufficient  for  most  ball  bearings,  provided 
they  are  properly  housed. 

As  has  been  previously  suggested,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  ball  bearings  be  protected 
from  the  entry  of  grit,  and  from  such  rusting  as  is 
sure  to  follow  the  entry  of  water  or  the  existence 
of  acid  in  the  lubricant  used. 

Ball  bearings  depend  absolutely  for  durability 
and  efficiency  on  the  almost  perfect  wearing  sur- 
faces that  are  provided,  it  being  well  established 
that  minute  inequalities  in  these  surfaces  do  not 
wear  smooth  but  tend  to  break  down  into  greater 
inequalities,  from  all  of  which  it  can  be  readily 
inferred  that  quick  deterioration  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  dirt  or  rust.  Even  graphite  used  as  a 
lubricant  is  detrimental  in  good  ball  bearings,  in 
which  the  fits  are  so  close  as  not  to  provide  suffi- 
cient clearances  for  the  exceedingly  small  particles 
of  graphite  to  pass  between  adjacent  surfaces. 

Most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  specify  the 
types  of  mountings  they  consider  most  suitable  for 
housing  and  protecting  their  particular  product — 
for  keeping  out  water  and  grit,  and  retaining  the 
lubricant.  It  generally  pays,  in  the  designing  of 
most  mechanisms,  to  pay  close  regard  to  such  sug- 
gestions. 

The  following  tables  show  sizes,  rated  load 
capacities,  and  weights  of  one  of  the  oldest  makes 
of  modem  ball  bearings,  to  which  most  other  makes 
conform  exactly  in  the  use  of  the  same  metric 
sizes,  and  more  or  less  closely  in  qualities  of  design 
and  material : 
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•Under  nnlfomi  lend ;  from  %  to  %  less  under  sbock. 

By  most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  it  is 
considered  bad  practise  to  attempt  to  divide  a  given 
load  among  several  closely-spaced  bearings,  such 
attempts  being  almost  always  attended  by  difficul- 
ties unless  special  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
unequal  distribution  of  the  load  on  the  two  bear- 
ings, causing  one  to  support  greater  loads  than  are 
calculated  for  it,  with  undue  wear  as  a  result. 
Nevertheless,  annular  ball  bearings  are  now  built 
with  double  grooves  in  single  races,  with  the  idea 
of  sustaining  a  given  load  in  a  smaller  circumfer- 
ential space.  Bearings  of  this  type  are  so  new 
that  their  success  is  fairly  to  be  considered  more 
or  less  problematical,  though  in  many  initial  appli- 
cations they  appear  to  give  excellent  service.  Obvi- 
ously, nothing  but  the  most  superior  accuracy  can 
be  considered  permissible  in  a  construction  of  this 
sort 
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All  ball  bearings  of  any  quality  are  constructed 
of  the  highest  grades  of  aUoy-steels  made  glass- 
hard  throughout,  or  at  least  of  high-grade  carbon 
steels,  casehardened.  Both  races  and  balls  should 
be  finished  to  mirror  surfaces,  to  within  ^Trinr  or 
Tirfmr  of  an  inch  of  true  size,  and  the  balls  must  be 
closely  tested  and  selected  for  size  and  sphericity. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS 

Roller  bearings  are  analogous  to  ball  bearings 
in  that  they  substitute  rolling  for  sliding  friction, 
but  instead  of  employing  a  point  of  contact  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  as  in  the  ball  bearing,  a  line 
contact  is  employed  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
or  conical  roller,  the  analogy  given  on  Page  328 
fitting  this  case  if  for  the  marbles  there  be 
substituted  small  rollers. 

The  difficulty  of  making  rollers  and  races  close 
enough  to  the  tiieoreticaUy  true  surfaces  required 
is  the  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of 
roUer  bearings,  since  if  anything  materially  short 
of  the  utmost  possible  perfection  be  tolerated  the 
result  is  certain  to  be  unequal  wear,  if  not  absolute 
breakage,  of  the  rollers.  Also,  the  idea  that  a  roller 
bearing  is  capable  of  carrying  greater  loads  than  a 
baU  bearing  of  approximately  the  same  size-qual- 
ity  of  materials  and  workmanship  being  equal — ^is 
probably  erroneous,  it  being  founded  upon  the 
incorrect  theory  that  rollers  afford  greater  areas 
of  contact  than  balls.  It  is  evident  that,  contact 
with  the  ball  being  an  infinitely  small  point  and 
that  with  the  roUer  an  infinitely  narrow  line,  the 
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area  in  one  case  is  tbeoreticaUy  no  greater  than  the 
other,  being  zero  in  both  cases.  Practically,  how- 
ever, definite  bearing  area  is  secured  in  botii  types 
of  bearings  by  the  alight  deformation  of  the  bear^ 
ing  surfaces  which  cannot  fail  to  result,  even  with 
the  most  resistant  materials,  under  load.  In  the 
case  of  ball  bearings  under  this  deformation  the 
point  becomes  a  circle,  while  in  the  roller  bearing 
the  line  becomes  a  rectangle  and,  with  loads  and 
materials  similar  in  both  cases,  the  deformations 
are  foimd  to  be  approximately  so  proportioned 
that  the  area  of  the  circle  in  one  case  is  practically 
as  great  as  the  area  of  the  rectan^e  in  the  other, 
thus  giving  the  ball  bearing  as  great  wearing  sur- 
face as  is  secured  in  the  roller  bearing— not  to 
consider  the  obvious  advantages  in  ease  of  manu- 
facture and  perfection  of  operation  in  favor  of 
the  ball. 

CTUNDBICAL   BOLLEB   BEABINQB 

Cylindrical  roller  bearings  usu- 
ally are  assembled  in  plain,  cylin- 
drical, ring-like  races,  as  shown  in 
Figure  152.  Making  the  rollers  very 
short  tends  to  minimize  any  lateral 
_  inequalities  of  loading  due  to  devia- 

{^"j*^  ""''  ^o^^  fTom  truly  cylindrical  form. 

FLEXIBLE  BOLLEB  BEABINOS 

Flexible  roller  bearii^s,  of  the  description 
illustrated  in  Figure  153,  are  a  type  possessing 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  therefore  widely  used 
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in  cheaper  automobiles  and  other  classes  of  machin- 
ery.   In  these  bearings,  instead  of  attempting  to 
secure  exceedingly  accu- 
rate fits,  the  necessity 
for  exceedingly  accurate 
fitting  is  avoided  by  the 
scheme  of  making  the 
rollers  of  steel  strips, 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  minor  ine- 
qualities of  shaft  and  housing.    The  rollers  being 
hollow,  as  at  a,  with  a  helical  opening  between  adja- 
cent turns  of  the  strips,  the  oil  distribution  is  excel- 
lently provided  for.    The  housing  b  is  used  as  a 
liner  for  'the  space  within  which  the  bearing  is 
placed. 

TAPEBGD  BOLLEB  BEABINQS 

Tapered  roUer  bearings,  employing  rollers 
made  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  have 
the  advantage  over  other  types  of  roller  bearii^ 
that  they  are  adjustable  for  wear  by  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  races,  but  in  this  case  the  same  objec- 
tion holds  that  holds  against  adjustable  ball  bear- 
ings— that  the  loaded  ade  of  the  non-rotating  race 
wears  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  bearing 
and  this  causes  a  flattening  of  one  side  of  the  proper 
circle  of  travel.  In  well  designed  roller  bearings 
of  good  material  this  flattening  does  not  occur  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  so  it  is  not  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent with  long  life,  but  it  does  make  practically  use- 
less the  provision  for  adjustment  except  as  this  is 
fotmd  advantageous  in  the  original  assembling. 

Boiler  bearings,  like  ball  bearings,  must  be 
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made  of  high-grade  steel — ^preferably  alloy  steel, 
though  carbon  steels  often  are  made  to  serve  the 
purpose. 

PLAIN  BEAEINGS 

Plain  bearings  are  the  earliest  of  all  tjrpes  and 
in  their  best  forms  still  possess  important  appli- 
cations, their  greatest  advantage  aside  from  their 
cheapness  being  the  requirement  of  smaller  cir- 
cumferential (though  greater  lateral)  space  for  a 
given  load  than  is  necessary  with  ball  or  roller 
bearings. 

When  made  of  suitable  materials,  finished  to 
insure  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  entire  bear- 
ing surfaces  and  provided  with  sufficient  and 
unfailing  lubrication,  plain  bearings  are  service- 
able and  long-lived,  and  capable  of  operation  with- 
out undue  friction  loss. 

PLAIN  BEABING  MATEBIALS 

A  wide  range  of  different  metals  is  suitable  for 
plain  bearings,  one  surface  of  which  usually  is  that 
of  the  shaft  itself.  In  most  plain-bearing  mechan- 
isms the  combination  is  a  steel  shaft  running  in 
contact  with  some  other  metal. 

Steel  as  a  material  for  plain-bearing  surfaces 
is  much  better  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There 
is  in  fact  Uttie  in  the  whole  range  of  engineenng 
experience  or  knowledge  to  condemn  the  use  of 
steel  against  steel,  though  it  is  essential  that  this 
combination  of  bearing  surfaces  be  exceptionally 
well  finished  and  perfectiy  lubricated  if  heating, 
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with  consequent  wear  and  ** seizing'',  are  to  be 
avoided.  Steel-to-steel  permits  higher  loads  to  a 
given  area  than  can  be  safely  carried  on  any  other 
materials. 

Cast  Iron  as  a  material  for  bearing  boxes  is  like 
steel  a  material  of  superior  qualities,  though  it  is 
little  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  subject 
only  to  the  twin  disabilities  of  requiring  excep- 
tionally accurate  finish  and  thoroughly  adequate 
lubrication. 

Bronns,  of  copper  and  tin,  and  especially  those 
alloys  in  which  the  tin  component  rises  very  high, 
with  possibly  some  admixture  of  antimony,  lead, 
or  other  fusible  metals,  are  widely  favored  as  a 
material  for  plain  bearings. 

Brasses,  through  a  wide  range  of  common 
alloys,  possess  many  of  the  same  bearing  qualities 
as  i^e  bronzes. 

Babbitt,  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  in 
proportions  that  vary  somewhat  with  the  ideas  of 
different  manufacturers,  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively-used and  generally-serviceable  plain- 
bearing  material  known.  In  its  best  qualities  it 
reduces  sliding  friction  almost  to  its  lowest  terms, 
besides  which  it  possesses  the  advantage,  not  pos- 
sessed by  brasses  and  bronzes,  of  melting  out  if 
the  bearing  overheats  through  inadequate  lubrica- 
tion, thus  avoiding  the  injury  to  the  shaft  which 
is  certain  to  ensue  when  a  brass  or  bronze  bearing 
seizes.  Babbitt  requires,  however,  larger  areas  for 
given  loads  than  are  found  sufficient  for  plain 
bearings  of  harder  metals. 
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Oraphit6|  in  the  form  of  compressed  bushings 
surrounding  a  shaft,  is  under  reasonable  loads 
much  more  durable  than  would  be  imagined,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  operating  without  lubrica- 
tion. Bearings  of  this  type  are  much  used  for 
trolley  wheels  in  street-railway  practise. 

Woodi  especially  exceedingly  hard  wood,  such 
as  lignum  vitae,  boxwood,  etc.,  is  not  without  merit 
for  plain-bearing  surfaces  in  certain  situations. 
The  thrust  blocks  for  taking  the  propeller  thrust 
in  motor  boats  and  even  in  large  steam  vessels 
often  are  made  of  lignum  vitae,  lubricated  with 
water,  such  construction  proving  a  means  of  escap- 
ing the  problems  of  rusting  and  leakage  that  are 
likely  to  appear  when  it  is  attempted  to  use  bear- 
ings of  other  types  and  keep  them  supplied  with 
oil. 

Vulcanized  Fiber  makes  a  fair  bearing  material 
when  provided  in  sufficient  area  and  properly 
lubricated.  In  at  least  one  instance  of  a  supposedly 
well  designed  modem  automobile  fiber  thrust 
bearings  are  used  behind  the  bevel  gears  com- 
municating with  the  final  drive  to  the  rear  axle. 

FINISH  OF  PLAIN  BEABINGS 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  successful 
use  of  plain  bearings  is  the  accuracy  of  finish, 
which  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  matters 
of  proper  material  and  sufficient  size. 

Areas  of  plain  bearings  usually  are  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  ** projected  area'*,  as  suggested  by 
the  dotted  rectangle  abed,  Figure  154,  this  rec* 
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tangle  being  equivalent  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
center  of  the  shaft  within  the  bearing.  The  pro- 
jected area  must  be  of  sufficient 
surface  to  carry  the  load  consid- 
ered permissible  with  the  type  of 
bearing  material  used.  For  long- 
lived  babbitt  bearings  the  load 
per  square  inch  of  projected  area  pi^^^ed 
should  not  materially  exceed  forty 
pounds.  With  steel-bushed  piston-piu  bearings 
the  load  may  run  as  high  as  eight  hundred  poimds 
to  the  square  inch,  thoi^h  such  loading  does  not 
prove  conducive  to  slow  wear  and  long  life. 
Scraping  plain  bearings  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
where  babbitt,  bronze,  brass,  or  similar  materials 
are  used.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  a  more  perfect 
fit  to  the  shaft  than  is  possible  by  mere  turning  or 
reaming,  and  in  the  machine  shop  is  technically 
known  as  "spotting  in",  from  the  fact  that  the 
shaft  is  tested  in  the  bearing  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  operation,  being  coated  after  each 
scraping  with  a  light  wash  of  Prussian  blue,  which 
rubs  off  on  the  high  spots  in  the  bearing  and  thus 
indicates  the  places  that  require  to  be  scraped 
down.  Commencing  with  a  babbitt  bearing  freshly 
cast  and  reamed,  and  contacting  with  the  shaft  at 
only  four  or  five  high  spots,  a  good  workman  will 
carry  this  process  of  spotting-in  a  bearing  until 
the  test  with  the  Prussian  blue  coating  shows  an 
great  number  of  minute,  closely-spaced  high  spots, 
indicating  so  even  a  distribution  of  the  load  over 
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FiGDBB  155. — Adjust- 
ment of  Plain  Bearing.  To 
tighten  the  bearing  one  or 
more  of  the  thin  liners  of 
sheet  metal  at  a  o  are  re- 
moyed. 


the  entire  bearing  siurf  ace  that  wear  can  be  counted 
upon  to  result  with  almost  perfect  uniformity. 

Adjustment  of  plain  bear- 
ings is  generally  effected  by 
placing  in  or  removing  from 
the  space  a  a.  Figure  155,  be- 
tween the  two  bearing  cups, 
** shims"  of  thin  sheet  metal. 
The  lubrication  of  a  plain 
bearing  must  be  well  provided  for,  and  is  usually 
facilitated  by  grooving  and  drilling  the  bearing 
surfaces  to  spread  the  lubricant. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BEARINGS 

Cone  bearings,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure 
156,  are  much  used  in  very  light 
machinery  generally  and  in  deli- 
cate instruments,  in  which  they 
prove  Ught-rumnng,  fairly  du- 
rable,  and  especially  meritorious 
in  that  they  permit  such  close  ad- 
justment as  practically  to  eliminate  all  end  move- 
ment from  the  shaft. 


FiooBB    156. — Cone 
Bearing. 


FiGUiE  IGT.— Blorlot  XI  la  Fllgbt.     Tbls  te 


e  Enillsb  CbaoDel. 


e  cnrrios  three  passengers. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

LUBRICATION 

For  mechanisms  that  must  be  quite  light  and 
yet  subjected  to  a  maximum  possible  duty,  as  is 
the  case  with  practically  every  element  of  the 
power  plant  of  a  flying  machine,  it  is  a  most  press- 
ing necessity  that  constant  and  adequate  lubrica- 
tion be  automatically  provided  for  every  bearing, 
so  that  unfailing  functioning  is  reasonably  assured 
with  a  mininium  of  attention. 

Haphazard  methods  of  lubrication,  which  can 
be  made  to  serVe  in  automobiles  and  other  mechan- 
isms, should  under  no  circumstances  be  tolerated 
in  the  design  of  an  aeronautical  power  plant,  in 
which  the  lubrication  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  whole  device 
and  arranged  for  on  a  correspondingly  adequate 
basis. 

SPLASH  LUBRICATION 

Splash  lubrication,  in  which  the  oil  is  contained 
in  a  reservoir  or  pit  adjacent  to  the  surfaces  to  be 
lubricated,  and  splashed  thereon  by  the  movement 
of  parts,  is  a  common  and  very  successful  method 
of  lubricating  certain  types  of  machinery,  being 
most  particularly  applicable  to  the  piston  and 
cylinder  walls  of  internal-combustion  engines, 
enclosed  gears,  etc. 
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In  many  well-known  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines the  connecting-rod  and  crankshaft  bearings 
are  lubricated  by  the  periodic  dip  of  the  big  end 
of  the  connecting  rod  into  oil  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant level  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase,  while 
in  at  least  one  well-known  make  a  trough-like 
groove  kept  full  by  the  splash  from  the  connecting- 
rod,  and  located  around  the  lower  end  of  a  cylinder 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  piston  dips  into  it  at  the 
bottom  of  each  stroke,  is  found  to  render  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  cylinder  walls  more  positive  than 
when  dependence  is  placed  solely  upon  the  splash. 

Spoon-like  extensions  from  the  lower  ends  of 
connecting  rods,  commimicating  with  both  crank- 
pin  and  piston-pin  bearings,  are  in  some  circum- 
stances found  to  distribute  the  oil  better  than  is 
the  case  with  most  splash  systems. 

It  is  a  merit  of  splash  lubrication  that  it  auto- 
matically stops  and  starts  with  stopping  and  start- 
ing of  tiie  mechanism,  and  thus  is  always  fairly 
dependable,  but  it  has  the  fundamental  fault  that 
it  is  a  system  of  re-using  the  lubricant,  the  oil 
being  supplied  in  measured  charges  of  considerable 
quantity  and  utilized  through  a  period  of  progres- 
sive deterioration.  When  it  no  longer  serves  its 
purpose  it  is  replaced  or  admixed  with  fresh  oil. 

BINO  AND  CHAIN  OUiEBS 

Small  rings  or  chains  hanging  upon  a  shaft  and 
dipping  into  small  oil  pits  placed  at  suitable  points 
constitute  a  very  reliable  means  of  splashing  or 
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taking  up  a  small  but  steady  flow  of  oil  to  find  its 

way  into  the  adjacent  bearings. 

Another  type  of  ring 
oiler,  much  used  for  the  lu- 
brication of  crankpins,  is 
that  pictured  in  Figure  159, 
in  which  a  is  the  ring,  fas- 
tened to  the  shaft  b  and  dip- 
ping below  the  oil  c,  so  that 
oil  flowing  into  the  groove  d 
is  there  held  centrifugally 
until  it  escapes  through  the 
hole  e,  connecting  with  the 
hollow  pin  f. 

GBAVITY  LUBBICATION 


FiouBS  150. — Rlnf  Oiler  on 
Crankshaft.  The  rtng  •,  bj 
dipping  Into  o,  plcka  np  a 
email   qnantltj  of  oU   In  Ita 

Srooyed  edge  a.  In  which  It  to 
eld  by  the  rotation  of  tho 


crankshaft  b  ontll  It  to  thrown 
centrlfufally  throogh  the  hole 
e  to  the  crankpln  bearing, 
whence  it  flnde  Its  way  by 
the  pipe  /  to  the  ptoton-pla 
bearing. 


Gravity  lubrication,  in 
which  the  flow  of  oil  is  main- 
tained through  communicat- 
ing pipes  from  a  tank  located  above  the  bearing  or 
bearings,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  possesses  the 
virtue  of  always  supplying  fresh  oil  to  the  wearing 
surfaces,  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  is  used  draining  away, 
directly  to  the  ground  or  into^  a  sumpor  pan  which 
can  be  emptied  at  intervals. 


OIL  GUPS 


Oil  cups,  placed  directly  over  the  bearings  they 
feed,  are  probably  the  simplest  and  commonest 
form  of  gravity  lubrication.  They  usually  are 
provided  with  some  sort  of  adjustable  drip  feed, 
with  a  sight  glass  to  inspect  the  rate  of  drip. 
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BESEBVOIB  SYSTEMS 

Reservoir  systems,  with  a  single  reservoir  con- 
nected by  a  plurality  of  leads  with  the  different 
bearings,  are  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  gravity 
lubrication,  and  usually  are  provided  with  sight 
feeds  and  means  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil 
through  the  different  pipes. 

Like  all  forms  of  gravity  lubrication  these  sys- 
tems have  the  objection  that  the  pipes  may  become 
clogged  and  thus  cease  to  feed  corresponding  bear- 
ings, with  prompt  overheating  and  failure. 

FOBCED  LUBEICATION 

Forced  lubrication,  by  which  the  lubricant  is 
sent  to  the  bearings  under  pressure,  is  in  its  best 
forms  the  most  reliable  and  meritorious  system 
possible,  because,  while  possessing  the  reliability 
of  splash  lubrication,  it  is  a  system  of  feeding  fresh 
lubricant  under  conditions  that  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  stopped  pipes. 

PBESSTJBE  FEED 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  forced  lubrication 
involves  the  use  of  a  single  reservoir  with  a  number 
of  leads,  much  the  same  as  in  the  just-described 
reservoir  system  for  gravity  feeding  but  with  this 
difference — ^that  air  or  exhaust-gas  pressure  is 
maintained  to  deliver  the  lubricant,  so  as  to  afford 
greater  assurance  of  positive  feeding  than  is  had 
with  gravity  alone.  Nevertheless,  stoppage  of  one 
of  a  number  of  leads  is  likely  to  go  undetected,  the 
pressure  being  relieved  by  a  greater  flow  of  oil 
through  other  leads. 


— Eoeehlln  MoDopUn 


li'icDBE  16:t. — Wrlghl  MachlD«  oa  Starting  Kail.  Tbr  Btartlntt  rail  Is  oi  »i,  n  la  the 
conntctlon  o(  the  rape  bj  whlrh  the  starting  Impulae  la  kIvcd,  t  arc  Ihe  runners,  h  Is  tbp 
elevator,  s  la  the  elevator  control  rod.  (  la  the  rudder,  and  I  la  one  at  the  ateadfing  plaaea 
pecnllar  to  Ibis  machine. 
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SINGLE  PUMPS 

Single  pumps  for  forcing  a  continuous  flow  of 
oil  over  bearings  or  through  systems  of  leads,  the 
oil  usually  being  pumped  from  a  sump  or  pit  in  the 
crankcase  or  the  like,  are  found  very  satisfactory 
for  engine  lubrication,  though  as  a  special  safe- 
guard against  breakdown  the  circulating  system 
should  have  a  loop  with  a  glass  sight  feed  placed 
within  view  of  the  operator. 

MULTIPLE  PUMPS 

One  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  lubricating  sys- 
tems is  that  in  which  oil  is  sent  from  a  reservoir 
through  a  plurality  of  leads,  one 
to  each  bearing,  by  a  corre- 
sponding plurality  of  small  in- 
dividual pumps  each  admitting 
of  adjustment  to  vary  the  indi- 
vidual feed  and  capable  of 
working  against  high  enough 
pressure  to  insure  the  clearing 
out  of  any  possible  obstruction 
that  may  pass  into  the  pipes. 
Such  systems  of  forced  lubrica- 
tion are  extensively  used  in  the 
power,  plants  of  the  best  automobiles,  and  for  fly- 
ing-machine power  plants  prove  similarly  superior. 

A  typical  force-feed  lubricator  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  160,  in  which  a  is  the  reservoir,  &  6  &  are 
the  leads,  c  c  c  are  adjustments,  and  d  d  d  are  the 
individual  sight  feeds  by  means  of  which  imperfect 
operation  or  failure  can  be  instantly  detected  and 
remedied. 


Fionsa 


Feed 


1(K).  —  Force- 
Lubricator.  The 
{tipes  leading  to  the  dlf- 
erent  bearings  are  at 
b  b  b,  adjustment  of  the 
flow  through  these  pipes 
Is  by  the  thumbscrews 
coo,  and  the  rate  of  the 
flow  is  shown  by  the 
sight  feeds  ddtf. 
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GREASE  GUPS 

Grease  cups,  while  similar  to  oil  cups,  are  prop- 
erly systems  of  forced  lubrication  in  that  they  are 
filled  with  grease  or  non-fluid  oil  capable  of  being 
forced  out  by  screwing  down  the  top.  Grease  cups 
are  very  reliable  because  while  designed  primarily 
to  have  occasional  attention  they  will  neverthe- 
less feed  automatically  by  gravity  in  the  case  of 
an  overheated  bearing,  which  thus  may  take  care 
of  itself  by  melting  the  contents  of  the  grease  cup 
and  so  causing  them  to  flow  down  without  forcing. 

LUBEICANTS 

Suitable  lubricants  for  aeronautical  power 
plants  embrace  a  considerable  range  of  liquid  and 
solid  substances,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
which,  however,  are  found  really  superior. 

MINERAL  OHjS 

Mineral  oils,  derived  from  the  distillation  of 
petroleum,  are  almost  universally  used  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  heating  surfaces  in  gas  engines, 
being  capable  of  withstanding  temperatures  as 
high  as  600°  R  and  800°  P.  without  giving  off 
ignitable  or  combustible  vapors.  Mineral  oils  also 
are  suitable  for  the  lubrication  of  gears,  plain 
bearings,  etc. 

Vaseline  is  a  petroleum  grease  that,  with  or 
without  admixture,  is  found  exceedingly  valuable 
for  lubricating  gears,  ball  bearings,  etc. 

MiscellaneouB  mineral  lubricants  are  used  in 
great  number,  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations. 
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and  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  these  is  dictated  by  commercial  rather 
than  by  technical  requirements,  for  which  reason 
it  behooves  the  user  of  a  high-grade  aeronautical 
engine,  ball  bearings,  or  other  delicate  mechanism, 
to  use  the  most  critical  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  the  different  preparations  marketed  for 
the  purpose,  altogether  too  many  of  which  are  very 
far  from  being  of  the  highest  quality.  Probably 
the  best  policy  is  to  patronize  only  the  most  repu- 
table dealers,  whose  integrity  and  commodities  are 
both  to  be  relied  upon. 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

Some  vegetable  oils  are  of  excellent  quality  for 
the  lubrication  of  some  types  of  bearings. 

Castor  Oil,  for  light  spindles  and  for  axles  not 
revolving  at  too  high  speeds,  is  excellent,  and  this 
oil  has  been  used  with  considerable  success,  with 
or  without  an  admixture  of  mineral  oil,  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  close-fitting  pistons  in  racing 
automobile  engines.  Used  for  this  purpose  it  tends 
to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonization, 
but  if  fed  in  sufficient  quantities  it  invariably 
relieves  friction  and  facilitates  smooth  operation 
in  a  degree  almost  impossible  to  attain  with  even 
the  lightest  and  best  of  mineral  oils. 

Olive  Oil,  suitably  treated  and  refined,  is  almost 
absolutely  non-drying,  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
preferred  ingredient  in  oils  for  fine  watches  and 
delicate  instruments. 
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ANIMAL  OILS 


Sperm  Oil,  from  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale, 
is  considered  by  mechanical  experts  to  be  the  best 
of  all  lubricants  for  light  machinery,  such  as  sew- 
ing machines,  phonographs,  etc.,  and  undoubtedly 
will  find  more  or  less  application  in  aeronautical 
mechanisms. 

Tallow,  while  an  engineer  of  experience  might 
first  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  totally  unsuitable 
for  the  lubrication  of  heated  surfaces,  is  neverthe- 
less found  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  lubricant  for 
the  cylinders  and  pistons  used  in  type-casting  ma- 
chines for  pumping  molten  type  metal.  This  fact 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility  for  it  even  in 
the  field  of  internal-combustion  engine  lubrication. 
As  a  component  of  various  greases  for  gear  and 
other  lubrication,  tallow  fills  a  recognized  place. 
Most  of  the  solid  compounds  used  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bicycle  and  automobile  chains  are  an  admix- 
ture of  tallow  and  graphite,  and  are  best  applied 
by  being  melted,  and  the  chain  soaked  in  the  fiuid. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LUBRICANTS 

In  this  category  fall  such  solids  as  finely- 
divided  graphite,  mica,  asbestos,  and  plumbago, 
all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  friction  by  filling  up 
the  minute  inequalities  that  can  be  microscopically 
proved  to  exist  in  the  most  perfectly  finished 
surfaces.  Graphite  is  generally  considered  far 
superior  to  the  others. 

Water  has  been  mentioned  (see  Page  344)  as  a 
lubricant  for  wood  thrust  bearings.    Soapsuds  is 
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recognized  by  engineers  to  be  without  a  superior 
for  cooling  and  lubricating  certain  types  of  plain 
bearings  under  certain  pecidiar  conditions  of 
overheating. 

Kerosene,  while  not  commonly  regarded  as  a 
lubricant,  has  considerable  lubricating  qualities, 
and  for  light  shafts  and  spindles  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  very  effectively.  Even  in  gas 
engines  periodic  dosings  of  kerosene,  preferably 
fed  through  the  carbureter,  are  with  automobile 
experts  a  recognized  means  of  limbering  up  the 
mechanism,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  thin- 
ning used  oil  to  a  better  lubricating  body  and  of 
cutting  deposits  of  carbon. 


CHAPTEB  TEN 

STAETING  AND  ALIGHTING 

The  problems  of  starting  and  alighting  with 
flying  machines  may  be  considered  to  apply  chiefly 
to  flying  machines  of  the  aeroplane  type,  since  bal- 
loons, helicopters,  and  omithopters  do  not  require 
special  starting  or  alighting  appliances. 

But  for  the  aeroplane,  which  flies  by  means 
closely  analogous  to  the  means  employed  by  soar- 
ing birds,  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  starting 
and  alighting  gear  or  device  is  apparent  Even 
the  birds  do  not  escape  this  necessi^,  small  birds 
making  their  initial  rise  into  the  air  by  one  or 
more  hops,  and  larger  birds  being  compelled  to 
drop  from  an  eminence  or  to  make  a  considerable 
run  on  the  ground — ^it  being  an  interesting  but  well 
established  fact  that  the  condor  and  the  California 
vulture,  the  largest  flying  birds  known,  can  be 
safely  imprisoned  in  a  small  pen,  open  at  the  top, 
but  with  sides  sufGlciently  high  to  require  a  rather 
steep  angle  of  ascent. 

For  these  reasons,  already  suggested  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  (see  Page  35) ,  as  the  suc- 
cessful flying  machiae  comes  more  and  more  into 
practical  use  it  will  reasonably  come  to  be  regarded 
quite  natural  for  aerial  vehicles  to  require  for  their 
utilization  the  provision  of  special  landing  places 

355 
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and  starting  devices,  just  as  it  is  commonplace  for 
docks  to  be  provided  for  water  craft  and  stations 
for  railway  trains.  Also,  as  is  remarked  on  Page 
35,  it  probably  is  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the 
factors  of  the  situation  to  suppose  that  aeroplanes 
are  proposed  or  will  be  used  for  urban  travel,  such 
as  must  require  their  starting  from  or  alighting  in 
the  streets  of  cities,  or  even  the  roofe  of  buildings — 
though  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  the  latter 
may  in  time  come  to  be  utilized  to  a  limited  extent. 
But  a  more  likely  provision  will  be  that  of  large 
cleared  areas  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  permitting 
suburban  flying  between  these  areas  and  leaving 
the  problems  of  strictly  urban  transportation  to 
other  than  aerial  vehicles. 

STABTING  DEVICES 

A  very  logical  though  not  closely-drawn  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  starting  devices  and 
alighting  gears,  the  first  being  not  necessarily,  at 
any  rate  in  all  its  elements,  a  permanent  part  of  an 
aerial  vehicle,  whereas  an  alighting  gear  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  machine.  The  distinction  is 
complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
machines  the  same  wheels  or  other  devices  serve 
both  as  starting  and  alighting  gears. 

For  these  reiBusons  it  will  not  be  attempted 
herein  to  draw  the  lines  between  classifications  too 
closely,  it  being  more  important  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  different  devices  that  have 
been  found  most  satisfactory  and  that  appear  the 
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most  promising  for  the  effective  lamiching  and 
safe  landing  of  practical  air  craft. 

WHEELS 

The  simplest  and  most  widely  used  starting  de- 
vice is  the  wheel,  the  Santos-Dumont,  Voisin,  Cur- 
tiss,  Farman,  R.  E.  P.,  Antoinette,  Bleriot,  and 
many  other  successful  modem  biplanes  and  mono- 
planes all  being  provided  with  bicycle  or  motor- 
cycle wheels,  which  often  are  used  also  as  alighting 
gears — ^to  which  end  they  are  almost  without 
exception  fitted  with  spring  and  cushioning  devices 
to  take  up  the  shock  of  an  abrupt  encounter  with 
the  earth. 

BAHiS 

The  use  of  rails  to  provide  smooth  tracks  for 
launching  aeroplanes  probably  originated  with 
Henson  in  1842,  at  which  time  he  employed  them 


FiouBS  166. — Wright  Starting  System. 


in  an  attempt  to  launch  the  machine  referred  to 
on  Page  155.  Rails  were  then  used  by  Maxim,  as  a 
course  upon  which  to  start  and  test  his  wonderful 
but  unsuccessful  machine  (described  on  Page  156), 
which  lifted  itself  on  July  31, 1894.    The  next  use 
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of  rails  was  in  the  catapult-like  laimching  device 
employed  by  Langley  in  his  trials  over  the  Potomac 
River  during  the  years  1896  to  1903,  inclusive. 

The  most  modem  and  practically  the  only  suc- 
cessful use  of  rail  launching  devices  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  modem  Wright  machines,  which  are 
run  an  initial  distance  of  from  70  to  125  feet,  bal- 
anced on  a  tiny  two-wheeled  truck,  on  a  single 
crude  wooden  rail,  about  eight  inches  high  and 
faced  with  strap  iron.  This  arrangement  is  more 
fully  described  on  Page  362,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Figures  163, 165,  and  166. 

FLOATS 

Floats,  in  the  form  of  boat-like  hulls,  have  been 
to  some  extent  used  in  experimenting  with  aero- 
planes over  water  surfaces,  and  appear  to  present 
possibilities  of  practical  development.  The  use  of 
light  racing  shells,  which  are  capable  of  carrying 
from  five  to  nine  men  totaling  from  800  to  1,600 
pounds,  and  which  weigh  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds,  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  line  of 
development,  though  waterproof  fabric  floats  can 
be  made  exceedingly  light  for  a  given  sustaining 
effect. 

Undoubtedly,  just  so  soon  as  some  means  is 
devised  of  permitting  aeroplanes  to  start  from  and 
alight  upon  water  surfaces  without  exterior  aid, 
trans-aquatic  journeys  will  become  practicable 
with  almost  absolute  safety  even  with  present 
machines.  The  hydroplane  type  of  boat  hull, 
which  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water  rather 
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than  plowing  through  it,  in  many  respects  appears 
to  be  the  ideal  form  of  float  for  water-traversing 
aeroplanes. 

BUNNEBS 

Eunners,  besides  having  been  used  successfully 
by  the  Wrights  in  starting  over  wet  grass  under 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  also  have  been  used 
in  starting  from  ice — ^frozen  lake  surfaces — in  the 
work  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association.  Their 
most  conspicuous  merits,  however,  are  as  alighting 
rather  than  as  starting  devices.    (See  Page  370.) 

THE  STAKTING  IMPULSE 

It  being  necessary  with  most  modem  aero- 
planes  to  make  a  shorter  or  longer  run  on  the 
ground  or  on  rails  before  sufGlcient  sustention  is 
secured  to  rise  in  the  air,  the  question  of  securing 
the  necessary  starting  impulse  becomes  one  of 
some  moment,  and  it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that 
the  solution  can  be  reached  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  ways. 

To  maintain  an  aeroplane  in  flight  no  very 
great  thrust  or  pull,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  required, 
the  amount  of  this  thrust  or  pull  being  probably 
from  100  pounds  to  250  pounds  in  the  different 
machines  tiiat  have  proved  most  successful  so  far — 
though  there  is  reason  for  expecting  that  much 
lower  tractive  forces  will  sufGlce  as  head  and  aero- 
dynamic resistances  come  to  be  lowered — but  for 
securing  the  rapid  rate  of  acceleration  required  to 
reach  a  sustaining  speed  with  only  a  short  run,  a 
much  greater  thrust  is  essential. 


t'luoRK    100.— Wright   Machtne   on   aurllng    BHll.   with    Starting    Derrick   in    the   BscKxro 


Figure   188. — RouRlpr's  Voisln   Klslag  from   Stsrllm  Ground. 
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Propeller  Thmsti  upon  which  dependence  is 
placed  to  maintain  modem  aeroplanes  in  motion, 
also  is  used  in  most  of  those  with  wheeled  starting 
and  alighting  gears  to  produce  the  initial  run  on  the 
ground,  but  in  most  of  the  machines  to  which  this 
method  is  applied  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  get  into  the  air  with  runs  of  less  than  from  200 
to  400  feet  over  fairly  good  ground.  This  distance 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  holding  the  machine 
until  the  propeller  is  at  full  speed,  either  by  a  brake 
or  by  the  efforts  of  assistants.  Another  possible 
scheme  might  be  the  use  of  a  sprag-like  claw  to 
catch  in  the  ground,  until  it  were  desired  to  release 
the  machine.  In  Figure  164  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  blocked. 

Starting  solely  by  its  thrust,  the  propellers 
have  even  been  employed  successfully  for  starting 
with  the  Wright  machine,  without  the  rail,  the 
aeroplane  being  simply  slid  on  its  runners  over  wet 
grass,  but  in  this  case  an  initial  run  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  was  found  necessary  before  the  machine 
altogether  left  the  ground.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  no  such 
duty  devolves  upon  the  propeller  as  would  be 
involved  in  dragging  the  full  weight  of  the  machine 
over  the  ground  for  the  entire  distance,  with  it 
resting  solidly  upon  its  runners.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  as  soon  as  any  headway  whatever  is 
attained,  there  is  a  corresponding  measure  of  lift 
which  proportionately  reduces  the  weight  resting 
upon  the  runners — ^the  weight  thus  supported 
gradually  reducing  from  the  entire  weight  of  the 
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vehicle  at  the  start,  to  an  infinitely  small  percent- 
age of  this  just  before  lifting  from  the  ground. 

An  advantage  of  the  propeller  in  affording  the 
starting  impulse  is  that  its  thrust  is  highest  when 
the  vehicle  speed  is  lowest — at  which  time  the  need 
for  high  thrust  is  greatest. 

Dropped  Weij^tSi  operated  in  small  starting 
derricks,  the  pyUms  of  the  French,  are  in  some 
respects  an  excellent  means  of  securing  the  initial 
impulse,  though  they  are  so  far  employed  only 
with  the  Wright  machines.  In  the  Wright  starting 
device,  shown  in  Figures  165  and  166,  the  tower  is 
an  extxemely  simple  and  inexpensive  one  of  pyr- 
amidal form,  built  of  four  main  timbers  each  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  two  inches  square, 
lightly  braced  by  three  horizontal  frames  and 
diagonal  wire  stays.  The  weight,  about  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  of  cast  iron  disks  (a  can  of  earth 
or  stone  has  been  suggested  as  perfectly  suitable 
for  emergency  use)  is  attached  to  one  of  two  pul- 
ley blocks,  the  other  of  which  is  suspended  in  the 
apex  of  the  tower,  the  rope  passing  around  the 
sheaves  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  provide  a 
three-to-one  relation  between  the  movement  of  the 
weight  and  the  movement  of  the  aeroplane  along 
the  starting  rail. 

Disregarding  friction  losses  in  the  sheaves,  the 
rope,  which  passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  forward  to  and  around  a  pulley  towards  the 
front  end  of  the  rail,  and  thence  back  to  the  aero- 
plane, exerts  a  pull  of  about  450  pounds,  with  a 
rate  of  acceleration  about  in  relation  to  the  law 
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of  falling  bodies,  which  of  course  governs  the  fall 
of  the  weight.  To  the  pull  of  the  weight  is  added 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  which  are  set  in 
motion  before  the  machine  is  released  for  its  start 
along  the  rail.  The  propellers  take  up  the  entire 
work  of  propelling  the  machine  when  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  the  rail  are  traversed,  the  weight  not 
accelerating  the  machine  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
rail. 

At  the  limit  of  the  weight-impelled  portion  of 
its  travel  along  the  rail,  the  rope  automatically 
unhooks  from  its  attachment  to  the  machine,  which 
promptly  thereafter  lifts  of!  the  truck  on  which  it 
has  been  mounted  and  at  once  commences  free 
flight. 

Winding  Drums,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dropped-weight  system  of  starting,  have  been  pro- 
I>osed  by  a  number  of  experimenters.  In  a  patent 
issued  to  Octave  Ghanute  the  principle  is  claimed 
of  locating  a  power-driven  winding  drum  on  a  con- 
veniently placed  truck,  this  drum  connecting  by 
a  cable  with  the  aeroplane  in  such  manner  that  the 
cable  connections  can  be  thrown  off  by  the  opera- 
tor just  before  or  after  the  machine  leaves  the 
ground. 

In  a  starting  device  invented  by  the  writer  the 
principle  is  claimed  of  locating  a  winding  drum  on 
the  aeroplane  as  at  a.  Figure  167,  a  light  wire  cable 
running  from  this  drum  to  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.  By  providing  the  end  of  the  cable  with 
a  ball-like  or  flat  end  fixture,  arranged  so  that  it 
will  disengage  automatically  from  the  spherically- 
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cupped  or  otherwise  peculiarly-formed  head  of  the 
stake  as  soon  as  it  pulls  up  at  a  vertical  enough 
angle  from  the  vehicle  passing  over  the  latter,  a 
very  effective  means  of  starting  is  provided.  The 
writer  prefers  to  make  the  drum  of  a  varying 
diameter  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  that  the 
desired  acceleration  is  secured  without  variation 


FzouBB  167. — StartlBC  by  Rope  Attached  to  Stake  and  Wound  in  on  Drunu 
Tbe  drum,  which  may  be  mction-driven  from  the  engine,  windi  in  the  rope 
until  the  machine  is  neari/  OTer  the  itake.  Proviaion  can  be  made  for  auto- 
matic eeeeation  of  the  winding  at  this  point,  ao  that  the  rope  frees  itself 
from  tlie  stake  as  the  machine  passes  over  it  By  making  the  drum  of 
tapered  instead  of  cylindrical  form,  proper  acceleration  is  readily  proTided. 

in  engine  speed.  Also,  it  is  preferred  to  connect 
the  drum  with  the  shaft  by  a  friction  clutch,  but 
many  alternative  constructions  of  course  are  pos- 
sible. In  this  scheme  of  starting  it  is  required  to 
leave  a  stake  in  the  ground  each  time  a  start  is 
made,  but,  the  stakes  being  made  very  light,  pref- 
erably of  steel  tubing,  the  necessity  of  carrying 
along  a  few  is  not  a  serious  objection,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  even  in  a  machine  regu- 
larly equipped  with  such  a  starting  device  it  would 
be  brought  into  use  only  when  other  methods  of 
starting  could  not  be  employed. 

Inclined  Surfaces^  for  starting  aeroplanes  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  have  been  used  most  suc- 
cessfully by  Lilienthal,  the  Wrights,  and  some 
others.  They  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
I)ossible  means  of  starting  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions are  very  effective.   The  utilization  of  natu- 
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rally  sloping  ground^  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  established  starting  means,  greatly  facili- 
tates starting.  The  Wrights  usually  endeavor  to 
lay  their  starting  rail  down  hill,  direction  of  the 
wind  permitting,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  runs 
made  by  other  experimenters  on  wheeled-starting 
devices. 

LAUNGHINO  VEHICLES 

This  term  is  applied  by  the  writer  to  a  class  of 
starting  mechanisms  that  have  been  more  exten- 
sively suggested  than  experimented  with.  By  it 
it  is  meant  to  refer  to  such  possible  methods  of 
starting  as  by  mounting  an  aeroplane  on  an  auto- 
mobile, rail  vehicle,  or  water  craft,  and  making  the 
initial  run  with  this  vehicle,  with  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplane  wUl  rise  into  free  flight  as  soon  as 
sufficient  speed  is  reached. 

Automobiles  might  easily  be  built  in  a  modified 
form  suitable  for  the  purpose  just  suggested — ^with 
a  rather  simple  car,  capable  of  the  necessary  speed 
on  good  ground  and  provided  with  a  substantial 
framework  rising  above  the  head  of  the  driver, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  aeroplane  without  any 
attachment  other  than  the  use  of  such  lugs  as 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  the  aeroplane  from 
sliding  off  backwards.  With  such  a  construction 
it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  start  an  aeroplane 
in  the  air  by  a  short  run  over  any  suitable  sinrf  ace. 

Baflway  Cars  of  a  special  type — possibly  small 
gasoline  or  electrically-propeUed  flat  cars — ^might 
readily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  though 
in  this  case  the  necessity  for  a  track  is  an  objection 
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because  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  the  aeroplane 
face  the  wind  when  leaving  the  ground. 

BoatSy  in  several  types  of  motor  launches,  tor- 
pedo-boats and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  fast 
cruisers  and  battleships,  possess  established  speeds 
well  in  excess  of  the  minimum  flying  speeds  of 
several  successful  modem  aeroplanes.  Conse- 
quently such  water  craft,  with  a  perfectly  clear 
deck  forward  upon  which  to  mount  suitably-de- 
signed aeroplanes,  by  running  into  the  wind  must 
constitute  quite  effective  means  of  launching  the 
aerial  vehicles.  Subsequent  alighting  upon  the 
water  would  be  perfectly  safe  with  proper  floats  as 
alighting  gears,  while  disappearing  cranes  would 
serve  excellently  to  hoist  the  aeroplanes  inboard 
for  reprovisioning  or  restarting. 

No  matter  which  of  the  starting  and  landing 
methods  so  far  considered  is  to  come  into  ulti- 
mate prominence,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
escape  the  superior  desirability  of  cleared  areas 
from  which  to  start  and  upon  which  to  alight. 
Moreover,  such  areas  will  hardly  suffice  if  merely 
made  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  as  has  been 
often  suggested.  Apparently  they  must  be  cir- 
cular in  form,  so  that  alighting  or  starting  in  any 
direction  will  allow  sufficient  distance  for  neces- 
sary retarding  or  accelerating.  A  maximum  of 
500  feet  would  seem  to  be  the  distance  suitable  for 
most  present-day  machines,  this  distance  in  all 
directions  calling  for  a  cleared  circular  field  of 
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about  six  acres.  In  case  of  such  an  area  being  bor- 
dered by  trees  or  high  buildings,  such  as  might  not 
be  readily 'passed  over  at  the  steepest  jKMssible 
angle  of  ascent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
space  considerably  beyond  that  actually  required 
for  the  mere  run  on  the  ground.  The  possible  limit 
required  would  be  an  area  large  enough  to  permit 
circling  flight  over  it  until  sufficient  height  were 
attained  to  pass  over  the  highest  of  adjacent  ob- 
stacles. A  Voisin  aeroplane  starting  from  such  a 
field  is  shown  in  Figure  168. 

PACINO  THE  WIND 

Facing  the  wind,  while  perhaps  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  certainly  is  a  most  desirable  condition  of 
starting  with  present  types  of  machines.  Obvi- 
ously, a  sustaining  su^ace  requiring  a  certain 
speed  through  the  air  before  it  can  lift  the  machine 
from  the  ground,  would  when  running  with  the 
wind  afford  less  actual  speed  through  the  air  than 
over  the  ground,  requiring  a  consequently  higher 
speed  over  the  ground  to  secure  the  necessary 
speed  through  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  travel 
against  the  wind  adds  substantially  the  speed  of 
the  wind  to  the  ground  speed  of  the  vehicle,  with 
the  result  of  rendering  starting  in  a  moderate  wind 
easier  than  in  a  calm.  The  only  condition  under 
which  starting  in  the  wind  might  be  objectionable 
would  be  the  existence  of  a  gale  greater  in  speed 
than  the  maximum  flying  speed  of  the  aeroplane. 
This  might  cause  the  vehicle  to  be  thrown  back- 
wards with  more  or  less  force  against  the  ground 
or  any  neighboring  obstacle* 
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A  wind  from  one  side  is  particularly  objection- 
able in  starting,  as  it  tends  to  careen  the  machine 
over  even  before  it  is  in  flight,  and  therefore  must 
inevitably  result  in  disaster. 

Of  course,  once  flying  is  under  way  it  Is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  tiu^  and  travel  in  any 
direction — with  the  wind,  against  it,  or  across  it. 

LAUNCHINa  FBOH  HEIGHT 

Dropping  a  machine  from  a  height  or  launching 
it  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff  or  building  bears  a  rather 
close  resemblance  to  the  means  of  starting  em- 
ployed by  many  birds,  whose  powers  of  flight  are 
such  that  they  unhesitatingly  plunge  from  cliffs, 
trees,  buildings,  etc  In  artificial  constructions, 
d 


Fiam  ISS. — Blcrlot   Btartlni  Darin.     The  aeroplane  la  booked  bj  tha 

*-  *->  tb«  palle;  e,  wUeh  nuii  aloac  the  raar  edge  of  tba  pillar  a. 

—  .... ..._  .t.  1 — ..  -—^  of  air  thrown  onder  tlw  winsa  4  d 


■  oS  tbe  top  at  a. 


the  only  instance  of  the  successful  use  of  this 
scheme  was  its  employment  by  Professor  Mont- 
gomery in  his  experiments  in  California  in  1905, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  wonderful  glider  was 
released  with  safety  from  balloons  sent  to  heights 
as  great  as  4,000  feet.  Of  unsuccessful  attonpts 
at  this  sort  of  launching,  possibly  the  most  recent 


ITS. — KIpviitIng  MoQtiioiiivrj  AcroiilnD«  nltli  h  lialLooa.  In  CaHfon 
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was  Langley's  ill-fated  launching  of  his  full  size 
machine  from  fhe  top  of  a  house  boat  over  the 
Potomac  River  on  December  8, 1903.  Previous  to 
these  experiments  history  records  various  at- 
tempts of  individuals  whose  efforts  to  navigate  the 
air  more  than  once  involved  leaps  from  cliffs  and 
towers,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Chapter  15. 
Practically  all  of  these  resulted  in  more  or  less 
serious  mishap. 

In  gaging  the  practical  merits  of  this  scheme 
it  always  is  to  be  considered  that  should  an  aerial 
vehicle  be  launched  from  a  roof  or  tower,  and  sub- 
sequently prove  to  have  anything  seriously  wrong 
with  its  sustaining  elements,  the  consequence  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  serious  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  launching  from  the  ground,  should 
the  machine  prove  not  to  be  in  proper  flying  con- 
dition it  would  be  likely  simply  to  fail  to  go  up. 

ALIGHTING  GEABS 

Alighting  gears,  while  in  many  machines  iden- 
tical with  the  starting  means,  are  not  so  in  all 
cases.  Nevertheless,  in.  practically  all  present-day 
aeroplanes  that  are  started  on  wheels,  the  wheels 
also  are  used  for  alighting,  being  usually  mounted 
on  one  sort  or  another  of  shock  absorbers  as  has 
been  already  suggested  on  Page  358. 

WHEELS 

The  alighting  device  of  a  typical  modem  aero- 
plane is  very  well  illustrated  in  Figure  170.  In 
this  the  long  helical  springs  at  ss  take  the  shock 
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of  alighting,  the  wheels  gg  swinging  on  the 
linkages. 

The  Bleriot  alighting  gear,  shown  in  Figures 
118, 164,  and  171,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  except 
in  it  pluralities  of  rubber  bands  are  used  in  place 
of  the  helical  springs,  being  found  both  lighter  in 
weight  and  less  likely  to  break  for  a  given  cush- 
ioning effect. 

With  wheels  used  as  alighting  gears,  several 
experimenters  have  provided  brakes  to  produce 
rapid  retardation  after  touching  the  ground.  Such 
a  brake  is  a  feature  of  the  Gurtiss  machine.  (See 
Figure  228  and  Chapter  12. )  Another  unusual  fea- 
ture of  the  Gurtiss  running  gear  is  the  total  absence 
of  any  sort  of  shock  absorber. 

BUNKEBS 

Runners  for  alighting  possess  the  advantage 
over  wheels  that  they  will  span  inequalities  of 
surface  that  must  inevitably  wreck  a  wheel,  as  is 
quite  evident  in  Figure  163.  They  also  consti- 
tute an  effective  brake  that  comes  into  perfectly 
gradual  and  most  effective  operation  as  soon  as  the 
weight  of  ttie  vehicle  commences  to  be  sustained 
upon  the  ground. 

FLOATS 

As  has  already  been  suggested  on  Page  359,  the 
use  of  floats  for  machines  intended  to  fly  over  water 
possesses  some  merits.  And,  of  course,  any  float 
that  will  suffice  to  hold  a  machine  up  well  enough 
to  make  a  start  from  the  water  must  also 
serve  very  satisfactorily  to  alight  upon.    Wilbur 
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Wright's  use  of  a  canvas  canoe  hull  attached  to 
the  understructure  of  his  machine  during  his 
flights  around  New  York  during  the  Hudson-Pul- 
ton celebration  is  significant  in  this  connection. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides  the  more  or  less  distinctly  different 
types  of  starting  and  alighting  gears  so  far  tried, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  progress  to  be  had 
from  experiments  with  various  combinations  of 
differing  individual  elements. 

For  example,  in  Figure  174  there  is  shown  the 
under  construction  of  the  recent  Farman  machines, 
in  which  the  wheels  gggg  are  used  for  the 
starting  run,  while  in  alighting  the  wheels  spring 
up  above  the  runner  level  from  the  shock  of  con- 
tact, so  that  the  runners  come  into  play  as  brakes 
and  protect  the  wheels  from  inequalities  of  surface. 

Superior  in  many  respects  to  the  two  foregoing 
would  appear  to  be  some  more  definite  scheme  of 
dropping  and  locking  the  runners  below  the  wheel 
level  and  of  raising  them  above  it,  as  conditions  of 
alighting  or  landing,  respectively,  might  require. 

In  considering  possible  combinations  of  start- 
ing and  alighting  elements,  it  appears  probable 
that  in  time  there  may  even  be  developed  starting 
and  alighting  gears  capable  of  starting  from  or 
landing  upon  any  reasonably  cleai^  space  of  land 
or  water,  without  recourse  to  special  constructions 
for  special  conditions. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

l^e  questions  of  structural  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  are  among  the  most  vital  of  all 
that  the  aeronautical  engineer  has  to  face.  Every 
matter  of  safety  and  success  depends  directly  \ipon 
the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  machines  are  built,  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  materials  are  put  together. 

Fortunately  the  problem,  while  one  of  great 
difficulties,  is  also  i)ossessed  of  important  compen- 
sating advantages.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
established  that  successful  flying  machines  require 
the  use  of  comparatively  little  metal,  and  especially 
of  little  metal  of  resistant  qualities  worked  into  in- 
tricate shapes.  The  result  is  that  flying-machine 
construction,  while  often  requiring  considerable 
painstaking  labor  does  not  particularly  require 
expensive  facilities,  and  therefore  stands  open  to 
a  greater  niunber  of  unhandicapped  amateur  ex- 
perimenters than  almost  any  other  field  of  engi- 
neering research  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Necessarily,  other  equipment  being  equal,  the 
engineers  most  certain  to  achieve  success  in  pio- 
neering this  new  field  will  be  those  who  prove  the 
most  widely  informed  and  resourceful.  For  these 
reasons  at  least  a  smattering  of  a  great  many 
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I'-iai'KE  171.— Details  ol  Blerlot  Monoplani^.  Tills  Ib  one  of  the  I'srlier  mgehlneB  ot  the 
"Blerlot  Xl"  type,  nad  Is  provided  wllli  an  eight  cylinder,  water-cooled  motor,  with  radlalor 
ImmedlalelT  beneath  II.  The  whreln  g  g  and  llic  rublier  aprlniiB  a  *  are  characteristic  of  the 
Blerlut  alighting  gear,  but  In  (he  case  ot  the  latter  Ihe  multiplication  of  Ilir  movement  as 
■bown  In  this  view  b;  paablng  over  rollers  haa  been  abandoned. 
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different  trades  is  likely  to  be  prolific  in  suggested 
ways  of  accomplishing  things. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  a  comprehensive 
view  of  and  assimiliation  from  all  fields  of  engi* 
neeringy  it  seems  proper  here  to  call  attention  to 
various  examples  of  construction  that  have  been 
either  overlooked  or  have  failed  to  gain  the  con- 
sideration their  merits  demand.  Certainly  no 
worker  in  aeronautics  can  afford  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  wonderfully  light,  strong,  and  durable 
sled  and  boat  constructions  that  the  Eskimo 
achieves  with  bits  of  wood,  sinew  lashings,  and  skin 
coverings;  or  with  the  almost  perfect  craftsman- 
ship displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  primitive 
weai)ons  of  many  savage  races — ^not  to  forget  the 
more  enlightened  workmanship  of  the  modem 
bicycle  or  automobile  builder. 

WOODS 

Not  without  a  considerable  basis  of  fact  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  fiying  machines  of  the  future 
will  be  bmlt  in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  future, 
for  wood  is  by  far  the  most  utilized  material  in  all 
successful  fliers.  For  wing  bars  and  ribs,  runners 
and  running  gears,  frames,  braces,  and  the  like, 
wood  seems  as  serviceable  and  indispensable  as  it 
is  for  the  rims  of  bicycle  wheels,  besides  which  it  is 
cheap  and  easily  worked^ 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated,  even  by  many 
engineers,  that  certain  woods  constitute  almost  the 
strongest,  most  reliable,  and  most  durable  of  all 
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Btructiiral  materials^  the  best  qualities  of  selected 
timber  being,  weight  for  weight,  close  rivals  in 
sheer  strength— compressive,  tensile,  shearing,  and 
even  torsional — ^with  all  metals  but  the  very  finest 
alloy  steels,  while  in  immunity  from  flaws  and 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  physic^  properties,  woods 
are  even  superior  to  metals,  especially  when  well 
seasoned.  Unseasoned  woods  beside  being  heavy 
are  often  less  than  half  as  strong  as  the  same  tim- 
ber thoroughly  dry. 

Chemically  and  microscopically,  wood  is  a  mul- 
ticellular structure  of  cellulose  with  a  pronounced 
longitudinal  grain,  affording  its  greatest  strength 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  though  some  woods  are 
enough  tied  together  with  transverse  fibers  to  af- 
ford great  resistance  to  splitting.  This  resistance 
is  usually  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
tensile  strength  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Woods  are  commonly  divided  loosely  into  two 
classes — ^hardwoods  and  softwoods — ^though  there 
is  not  really  any  distinct  demarcation  between  the 
classes,  there  being  a  variety  of  qualitira  so  great 
as  to  shade  by  imperceptible  gradations  from  the 
softest  to  the  hardest. 

HABDW00D6 

For  a  given  bulk  the  best  hardwoods  are  much 
stronger  than  most  softwoods,  besides  generally 
possessing  qualities  of  tenacity  and  flexibility  that 
contrast  favorably  with  the  brittleness  of  some  of 
the  very  strongest  softwoods,  but  for  a  given 
strength  within  a  given  weight  rather  than  within 
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E  17G.— AllgbtLng  Qcat  ot  Aatolaette  Monoplane.  Most  of  the  welgl 
0  ceat«r  wheels  g  g,  witb  the  sprlng-mounl^  apberlcal  wooden  tollri 
e  machine.     The  runner  t  '»  an  additional  safeguard  against  sbock  In 
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a  given  size,  a  few  of  the  softwoods  are  superior 
to  the  strongest  hardwoods. 

Applewood  is  in  its  best  qualities  a  remarkably 
fine  timber,  especially  for  service  in  which  great 
resistance  to  splitting  is  required.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  sought  by  makers  of  handles,  chisel  and 
other  handles  made  of  applewood  being  almost  im- 
possible to  split  even  under  the  hardest  hammer- 
ing with  a  mallet.  The  difficulty  of  securing  large 
clean  pieces  undoubtedly  prevents  more  extensive 
use  of  this  wood.  For  flying-machine  propellers  it 
would  appear  to  possess  particular  merits. 

Ash  is  proved  second  only  to  hickory  in  its  use- 
fulness for  carriage  shafts,  ladders,  handles,  etc., 
but  though  it  strongly  resists  utter  breakage  it 
lacks  stiffness  and  therefore  is  best  when  pliability 
is  a  requisite.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to 
white  ash — ^particularly  to  second-growth  timber. 
Black  ash  splits  easily  and  is  even  more  flexible, 
but  is  very  tough.  It  is  much  used  for  barrel  hoops, 
while  as  a  material  for  bows  every  archer  knows  it 
has  few  superiors.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  manufactiure  of  oars  and  paddles. 

Bamboo,  botanically  the  largrat  of  all  grasses, 
grows  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter  and  120  feet  high  in 
some  of  its  200  or  more  varieties,  which  are  particu- 
larly plentiful  in  southern  Asia  and  South  America, 
and  its  marvelously  light,  elastic,  and  hard  hollow 
stems  are  used  the  world  over  for  everything  from 
fishing  poles  to  primitive  but  serviceable  bridges. 
Split  bamboo,  in  which  the  greater  strength  of  the 
silicious  surface  of  the  canes  is  most  favorably 
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FiGon  177^— Built-up  Bamboo  Spar. 
At  a  and  o  an  ilioini  croM-flecttona  of 
tka  spar  a.  ffloed  up  from  pieces  cut  aa 
ahown  at  a  and  d. 


placed  to  resist  stresses,  is  a  favored  construction 
for  fishing  poles,  and  should  readily  find  applica- 
tion to  flying  ma- 
chines once  the  de- 
mand is  created  (see 
Figures  177  and  180)  • 
In  rather  remark- 
able contradistinction 
to  other  woods,  bam- 
boo is  a  material  that 
becomes  less  valuable 
as  it  is  well  seasoned, 
natural  bamboo  poles 
as  large  as  two  inches 
in  diameter  or  over  almost  invariably  cracking  and 
splitting  longitudinally  as  they  become  well  dried 
out  with  age. 

Birch,  either  red  or  black,  is  among  the  most 
resistant  of  woods  to  splitting  and  is  very  fine 
grained  and  strong.  In  its  different  varieties  birch 
is  used  for  everything  from  articles  requiring  fine 
carving  to  ox  yokes,  saddle  trees,  etc.  l^e  bark 
of  the  common  birch,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
making  canoes,  baskets,  etc.,  is  a  very  light  and 
strong  material  that  might  conceivably  find  some 
application  in  flying-machine  construction. 

Boxwood  is  even  more  resistant  in  small  cor- 
ners and  edges  than  maple,  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  used  for  wood  carving.  Its  great  weight  is  a 
serious  objection  from  aeronautical  standpoints. 
Elm  has  a  rather  interwoven  grain  and  does  not 
■plit  easily,  but  though  very  strong  it  easily  works 
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out  of  shape  under  stress  if  not  well  braced.  It 
has  particular  merits  for  wing  bars  and  other  parts 
of  a  structure  to  which  it  may  be  required  to  tack 
fabric,  because  tacks  do  not  split  it  readily.  Elm 
is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  hardwoods,  being  of 
about  the  same  weight  as  Honduras  mahogany, 
but  in  its  strength  and  density  it  really  comes  into 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  hardwoods 
proper  and  the  softwoods. 

Hemlock  is  a  fairly  strong  and  exceptionidly 
light  wood,  the  ratio  between  its  weight  and 
strength  being  such  as  to  rate  it  materially  higher 
as  a  structural  material  than  other  woods  popu- 
larly regarded  as  much  stronger. 

Hickory,  especially  second  growth  timber  rap- 
idly produced  in  the  form  of  new  shoots  from  the 
stumps  of  felled  trees,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
toughest  of  all  woods.  This  is  strictly  true  only 
of  the  so-called  "shellbark^'and"  white"  hickories. 
Water  hickory  is  rather  soft  and  comparatively 
light,  while  the  wood  of  the  pecan  (a  variely 
of  hickory)  is  hard  and  brittle,  but  nearly  all  of 
the  other  varieties  afford  the  highest  grades  of 
material  known  to  the  woodworker.  The  common 
uses  for  which  hickory  is  preferred  over  all  other 
woods  alone  speak  volumes  for  its  quality — axe 
and  pick  handles,  spokes  for  vehicle  wheels, 
vehicle  shafts,  oars,  etc.,  being  among  the  more 
familiar  applications.  In  flying-machine  construc- 
tion it  is  particularly  suitable  for  members  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  combine  great  strength  with- 
out the  bulk  necessary  in  spruce  and  other  soft 
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wood  members  of  similar  resistance.  For  propel- 
lers it  is  probably  unequalled.  Hickory  particu- 
larly resists  splitting  and  transverse  fracture, 
breaking  when  it  does  break  gradually,  with  a 
tearing,  fibrous,  splintered  parting.  It  decays 
readily,  for  which  reason  structures  of  hickory 
must  be  well  protected  from  the  weather  by 
suitable  finishes. 

Holly  is  a  hardwood  of  fairly  light  weight  and 
sux)erior  qualities,  and  is  particularly  resistant  to 
splitting,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  it  in  suit- 
able sizes  and  qualities  restricts  its  use. 

Mahogany,  of  the  common  quality  from  Hon- 
duras, is  perhaps  the  lightest  of  all  the  true  hard- 
woods, and  in  thin  veneers,  with  crossed  grain, 
has  great  strength,  though  ordinarily  it  is  regarded 
as  more  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  finish  it 
will  take  than  it  is  for  purely  structural  merits. 
Spanish  mahogany,  though  somewhat  stronger,  is 
considerably  heavier. 

Maple,  tiiough  not  the  strongest  of  hardwoods, 
is  lighter  than  most,  does  not  split  easily,  and  is 
superior  to  most  other  timbers  in  its  ability  to 
retain  fine  edges  and  comers  under  exposiu*e 
to  conditions  that  tend  to  cause  chipping  and 
marring. 

Oak,  though  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
strongest  of  woods,  is  too  heavy  to  measure  up  well 
from  flying-machine  standi)oints. 

Wataiut,  though  rather  brittle,  is  very  strong 
and  light,  and  the  best  French  or  Circassian  wal- 
nuts are  very  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  wooden  propellers,  though  they  seem  unsuited 
to  less-specialized  uses. 

SOFTWOODS 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  the  softwoods  is 
their  great  bulk  for  a  given  weight,  allowing  the 
highest  strength  to  be  secured  not  per  unit  of  bulk 
but  per  unit  of  weight. 

Pines,  of  a  great  range  of  varieties  and  quali- 
ties, are  among  the  strongest  of  all  timbers,  though 
the  different  kinds  vary  widely  in  their  properties. 
The  best  clear  white  and  red  pines,  free  from 
pitch,  are  second  only  to  spruce  in  their  lightness 
and  strength.  Both  of  these  are  extensively  used 
by  boat-builders,  beside  for  innumerable  purposes 
of  less  critical  requirements. 

Poplar — the  term  by  which  several  varieties  of 
whitewood  and  basswood  are  commonly  known — 
though  these  are  not  true  poplars  at  all — is  very 
tough  and  durable,  and  is  lighter  than  almost  any 
other  wood  i)08sessing  strength  qualities  meriting 
consideration.  Its  weight  is  often  as  low  as 
twenty  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot— only  five  pounds 
heavier  than  cork — and  it  rarely  rises  as  high  as 
thirty,  even  in  specimens  selected  for  close  grain 
and  density. 

Spruce,'  which  is  really  a  fir,  and  thus  closely 
related  to  the  pines,  is  a  wood  that  has  first  claim 
on  the  aeronautical  engineer's  attention.  This  is 
most  particularly  true  of  the  silver  fir,  and  the 
Norway  and  OaUfomia  spruces,  all  of  which  are 
unequalled  for  the  spars  of  vessels,  while  the  8$.c* 
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ond  is  widely  employed  by  musical-instrument 
makers  for  sounding  boards.  Selected,  clear,  and 
straight-grained  spruce,  or  **deal"  as  it  is  termed 
in  Europe,  rarely  weighs  over  thirty  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  is  tremendously  strong  for  its 
weight.  Spruce  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  does  not 
easily  warp,  and  will  bend  as  much  as  elm  without 
breaking,  but  being  more  elastic  tends  more 
strongly  to  spring  back.   It  splits  very  easily,  for 


^^^ 


FzoiTBa  17S* — Becttont  of  Wooden  Span.  The  ends  sought  in  these  differ^ 
ent  conetnictlottt  are  light  weightt  great  strengtlit  and  a  minimum  resiatanca 
to  paasage  through  the  air. 

which  reason  ends  should  be  well  wrapped  with 
wire  or  cord,  or  run  into  sockets,  while  holes  for 
nails,  screws,  and  bolts  should  be  bored  full  to 
avoid  any  wedging  effect. 

Willow,  the  **  osier  ^'  of  Europe,  is  the  con- 
stituent of  common  wicker  ware  and  furniture. 
Its  strength  in  proportion  to  weight  is  very  great 
because  of  its  extreme  lightness.  It  is  much  used 
for  balloon  baskets  (see  Page  105)  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  a  field  before  it  in  way  of  seats  and 
housings  for  passengers  in  aerial  vehicles  (see 
Figure  248). 

VENEEBS  AND  BENDINGS 

Veneered,  bent,  and  built-up  wooden  struc- 
tures are  usually  the  strongest,  because  of  the 
many  opportunities  they  present  of  eliminating 
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flaws,  of  crossing  grains  to  prevent  splitting,  and 
of  bidlding  hollow  members  to  combine  the  maxi- 


FiouBS  170. — Built-up  Hollow  Wooden  Sptr. 

mum  of  strength  with  the  TniniTniim  of  weight. 

Examples  of  built-up  wooden  structures  appear  in 

Figures  177,  178,  179, 
and  180.  The  hoUow- 
box  wing  bars  of  the 
large  Langley  machine 
FiouM  i8o.—Bnnt-op  Bwboo,  Eiek-     (sce  Page  137),  possi- 

ory,  and  Bawhlde  Wing  Bar.  ^  *  ••  i 

bly  were  the  most 
elaborate  wooden  structures  ever  designed,  as  they 
were  certainly  among  the  lightest  and  strongest. 

METALS 

Hough  weight  for  weight  very  few  of  the 
metals  are  stronger  than  the  best  woods,  and  these 
few  are  less  superior  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
within  a  given  volume  of  structiure  no  materials 
approach  the  metals.  Particularly  in  their  tensile 
strengths  do  the  metals  excel  the  woods,  for  which 
reason  they  are  much  used  in  the  form  of  wire. 

For  stays,  strengthening  wrappings,  and  con- 
trol operation,  wire  is  probably  unrivalled.  An- 
other important  use  for  metal  is  in  sheet  form, 
which  also  is  cheap  and  inexpensive  to  handle, 
whether  used  for  adding  strength  to  joints  and 
angles,  or  for  more  elaborate  piurposes.    Simple 
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eastings,  too,  of  the  lighter  aluminum  and  other 
alloys,  can  be  made  to  serve  many  useful  purposes, 

IBON 

Iron  as  a  structural  material  is  one  that  has 
suffered  from  comparison  of  its  impure  qualities 
with  ordinary  steels,  but  really  pure  iron  is  a  metal 
of  many  merits,  chief  among  which  is  a  resistance 
to  shock  loads  that  few  steels  equal,  while  in  sheer 
strength  it  is  at  least  superior  to  steels  of  common 
qualities  or  careless  manufacture. 

STEEL 

Ordmary  steel  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
iron,  with  the  carbon  ranging  from  10  to  200  ten 
thousandths,  TTomr  being  known  in  the  steel  trade 
as  one  "point/^  Thus,  **30-pouit*'  carbon  steel 
is  steel  containing  Timnr  of  carbon.  Steel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  aU  other  materials  by  its  tre- 
mendous strength.  In  its  strongest  forms,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  and  brittle,  for  which  reason  an- 
nealed varieties  of  moderate  strength  are  most 
used  in  structiures  in  which  breakage  can  become 
very  serious.  Different  steels  weigh  from  480  to 
490  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot — ^from  3.5  to  3.7  cubic 
inches  to  the  pound.  The  strongest  form  of  car- 
bon steel  is  fine  wire,  such  as  piano  wire  and  the 
wire  used  in  bicycle  spokes.  The  latter  are  com- 
monly to  be  had  with  ultimate  tensile  strengths  as 
high  as  300,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  an 
^^ elastic  limit''— permissible  load  without  perma- 
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il.^Itubbpr- Kneed  SUTl  Ila^d  on  "Golden  El7«r."  B.— Balloon  and  Aeroplane  Male 


C— Rubber- Faced  Silk  Used  on  "Silver  Darl."  D,— Treated   and   tJntrealed  BalLoon  Silk. 


Continental  Hiibber-Facpd  I'crcalc  No.  100,       F. — Continental  Rubber  Faced  Percale  No.  1 


H. — Continental  L'nvulcanlxed   Joining  Malerlal. 


/. — Rubber-Faced   I.inpn   Fabric.  J.— Con  linen lal.  K. — Conllnenla!. 


Fionni!  184.^Texture  of  Modem  Aeroplane  Fabrics— Reproduced  Actual  Slie.  Ot  the 
:iTe.  A  wel;{hB  only  '^  ounces  lo  the  square  yard:  C  welftba  only  2  ounces  lo  tbe  square  jtri; 
is  a  balloon  allfc.  mucta  uFed  for  lents.  wclEbln;  from  :t  Co  4  ounces  a  squard  yard ;  £  and  F 
>  rubber-raced  percales  wetKhlnji  about  3H  ounces  to  tbe  square  yard;  O  Is  a  llcbt  tent 
iterlal  or  some  mutability  for  aeroplanes:  H  U  for  coverlna  seams:  /,  J  and  K  are  llubt 
en  fabrics,  and  1,  and  M  are  suitable  for  either  aeronlnnes  or  llebt  balloons.  Tbe  strensrths 
not  frnm  4.'i  pounds  to  the  incb  ot  width  lu  C.  lo  100  pounds  In  the  case  ot  I.  J  and  K. 
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nent  deformation — ^nearly  as  high  as  the  ultimate 
strength. 

Alloy  Steels  are  a  rather  modem  development 
in  steel  manufacture,  being  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  carbon  and  iron  of  small  quantities 
of  certain  less  common  metals — ^notably  nickel^ 
chromium,  vanadium,  uranium,  and  tungsten*  By 
the  use  of  these  it  is  found  that  the  different  quali- 
ties of  ultimate  strength,  elastic  limit,  and  resist- 
ance to  shock  are  vastly  enhanced,  provided  that 
in  addition  to  the  proper  admixtiure  of  the  proi)er 
ingredients  the  metal  is  subjected  to  proper  heat 
treatment  in  its  manufacture. 

In  the  best  grades  of  chrome-nickel  steel  elastic 
limits  of  110,000  and  120,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  are  not  uncommon  in  unannealed  qualities  of 
metal,  so  far  from  brittle  that  with  sufficient  force 
they  can  be  bent  180  degrees  without  fractiure, 
while  the  same  steels  hardened  often  test  fully 
twice  as  high. 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  of  modem 
metallurgy  and  engineering  to  discover  just  what 
may  be  the  greatest  strengths  possible  to  secure 
witii  combinations  of  different  metals — ^in  which 
combinations  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  appears 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  advantageous  elimi- 
nation of  iron  and  carbon. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
Krupps,  of  Germany,  has  produced  test  bars  of  a 
secret  timgsten-containing  steel  with  which  tensile 
strengths  of  over  600,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
have  been  achieved.    No  such  steel  is  at  present 
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on  the  market  in  commercial  shapes,  nor  are  the 
torsional  and  other  qualities  of  these  extraordinary 
fibrous  and  tough  steels  supposed  to  be  very  high. 
It  is  a  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  all  steels 
that  much  of  their  strength  depends  upon  their 
proper  heat  treatment. 

CAST  IBON 

Cast  iron  is  iron  admixed  with  an  excess  of 
carbon  over  the  amount  permissible  in  steels. 
Aside  from  ithe  facility  of  working  it  by  casting  in 
molds,  cast  iron  possesses  certain  qualities  that 
render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  gasoline-engine 
cylinders.  These  qualities  are  its  resistance  to 
high  temi)eraturey  its  immunity  from  corrosion, 
and  its  capacity  to  take  and  retain  a  much 
smoother  finish  than  it  is  found  possible  to  secure 
in  steel  or  other  metals  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

ALUMINUM  ALLOTS 

Though  practically  worthless  in  its  pure  form 
for  such  purposes,  some  of  the  alloys  of  almninum 
with  other  metals  stand  second  only  to  the  best 
steels  among  the  metals,  and  are  even  superior  to 
these  in  their  ease  of  manufacture  without  impair- 
ment of  their  more  valuable  characteristics. 

Aerial  Metal  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  lith- 
ium, is  remarkably  strong,  and  in  some  qualities  is 
only  one  and  one-half  times  as  heavy  as  water. 

Aluman  is  an  alloy  of  88%  aluminum  with  10% 
zinc  and  2%  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  aluminum  alloys  and  is  readily  forged  and 
milled,  but  its  weight  is  an  objection  to  it. 
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Argeiitalium  is  a  recently  patented  alloy  of 
aluminiim  and  silver^  originated  in  Germany. 
Little  data  concerning  its  qualities  are  as  yet  avail- 
able,  though  in  the  preferred  proportions  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  known  to  be  about  2.9. 

Chromaluminum  is  another  German  alloy  of 
patented  formula^  containing  aluminum  with 
chromiiun  and  other  ingredients.  It  weighs  the 
same  as  argentalium  and  is  stronger  than  any 
other  known  aluminum  alloy^  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  very  highest  qualities  of 
magnalium. 

Magnalium  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium^  the  proportion  of  the  latter  varying  from 
2%  to  10%.  Its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  piure 
aluminiun,  and  in  its  strongest  qualities — those 
containing  the  most  magnesium — ^it  has  been  ex- 
tensively applied  in  aeronautical  engineering.  It 
resists  corrosion  about  as  well  as  aluminum,  and 
is  readily  cast,  forged,  machined,  rolled,  and 
drawn,  with  little  difficulty  in  realizing  its  excel- 
lent qualities  in  the  final  manufactured  shapes. 

Nickel-Aluminum  is  rather  heavier  and  not  as 
strong  as  magnaliiun. 

Partinium,  or  Victoria- Aluminum,  is  a  more  or 
less  secret  aluminum  alloy  much  used  in  Euroi)e 
for  automobile  crankcases  and  gearboxes.  It  con- 
tains very  small  proportions  of  copper  and  zinc, 
casts  well,  and  is  very  light. 

Wolframinimn  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  with 
tungsten,  with  traces  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  German  patent  and  is  extensively 
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used  in  the  Zeppelin  dirigibles  (see  Page  87). 
Wolframinium  is  readily  worked  into  almost  any 
desired  form^  and  is  fully  as  strong  as  the  more 
practical  qualities  of  magnalium,  but  it  weighs 
more  than  the  generality  of  aluminum  alloys. 

BBASSBS  AND  BRONZES 

Copper  with  zinc,  tin,  aluminum,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  constitutes  the  various  qualities  of  brasses 
and  bronzes,  which,  while  strong  and  easily 
worked,  tend  to  be  rather  too  heavy  for  most 
aeronautical  purposes. 

Aluminum  BronBe,  of  90%  copper  with  10% 
aluminum,  is  very  tough  and  elastic,  almost  incor* 
rodible,  and  little  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  casts  and  machines  well  with  proper 
methods,  but  is  very  heavy. 

Phosphor  Bronse  is  exceptionally  strong  in 
i|-^  n  ^1  ^-pi   the  form  of  wire  and  small  fit- 
^       ^  tings,  such  as  tumbuckles  and 

the  like. 

METAL  PABTS 

odT'SPFJSdM^wiw  Of  the  metal  parts  most  used 
SSd^  ii?e  ^^e  "^ppi?   in  modem  aerial  vehicles,  those 

t!«w,     it     will     eltbcr        ^  x      x     .  x  •■     • 

eonM  looM  or  draw  Into   of  fifreatcst  uuportancc  and  m- 

tlie  ghape  that  it  tbowB     ^      ©x^wi'^^i^    a***^vx  u€**x^.v»    c»u^   *** 

wbieh^thiMrm  u^i  terest  are  the  various  quauties  of 
{h?^ni^g.^''Anotb«    wire,  strut  sockets,  tumbuckles, 

common  method  it  to  oae  •■       •        j.«    i  j.  r%  t 

th« ,  luttened^  pieee  of    aud  wu^  tightcuers.   Scvcral  ap- 

ttecl  tnbiiiff  thown  at  • 

irti^bdSrlSiitr'bSt  proved  methods  of  fastening  wire 
^Hn'U  it'*«S.«.5I"'    ends  are  iUustrated  in  Figure 
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FioDU  laS. — fltrot  Socket!  and  TnnbneUw.    A,  B,  uid  C  a: 

BDm  Mcketi  foe  the  attachmeDt  of  strut*  to  the  ildea  ol  ci 

D  li  each  a  aocket  with  tiM  addition  of  a  lag  toi  llw  attaeliBMat  of  a  Ua«d 
munber.  B  la  for  tba  attacbment  of  a  itrat  to  tb«  and  of  a  croM  ■■■Ear. 
F  U  a  *tnit  tip,  for  Uagtng  to  a  aocket  of  ttw  trpe  D.  O,  H,  I,  L,  and  IC 
are  tDrnbacklti,  with  oppoiltclj-thKaded  aBda,  for  tMitanlBg  win  ataja. 
Theoe  are  operated  hy  ■  pin  throat  throng  tha  center  lolaa,  and  are  locMd 
br  rnnnlns  a  wire  thronih  thU  and  the  win  ere*  In  the  cnda.  K  It  a 
Blmllar  tombnckle,  tnt  la  kept  from  looeenlng  1^  the  lecknnl*  at  Ita  end*.  J 
la  •  bolt,  are^nded  foi  tha  attachment  of  a  wli«  atay.  N  li  a  dip  tor 
clamping  wooden  bar*  together,  and  O  la  a  wire  tightener,  almllar  to  that 
In  Figare  1S3,  the  appllcatloa  of  which  deea  aot  IbtoIto  enttlng  the  win. 

181,  vMle  in  Figure  182  are  shown  groups  of 
strut  sockets  and  tumbuckles,  and  in  Figure  183  a 
wire  tightener  that  avoids  cut- 
ting the  wire. 


^  ^  COBDAGB  AND  TEXTILES 

Cordage  is  of  great  utility 

from  many  standpoints,  and 
though  much  weaker  than  wire  for.  a  given  size, 
with  some  materials  it  compares  most  favorably 
with  the  metals  on  the  basis  of  a  given  weighty 
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while  its  great  flexibility  and  reliability  are  posi- 
tive advantages.  It  is  used  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  wire. 

Fabrics  for  covering  wing  surfaces  probably 
possess  greater  all-around  advantages  ^an  any 
of  the  alternative  materials  that  are  occasionally 
proposed  or  tried,  and  like  the  other  materials  on 
which  the  aeronautical  constructor  must  rely  are 
easily  worked  up  and  comparatively  cheap,  in  even 
the  best  qualities. 

Cotton  cord,  though  very  strong,  is  less  used 
than  cotton  fabric,  which  is  the  commonest  mate- 
rial of  aeroplane  coverings,  of  which  a  variety  of 
typical  textures  is  illustrated  in  Figure  184. 

Linen  fabrics  have  been  discussed  on  Page  94. 

Silk  fabrics  also  have  been  considered  herein- 
before (see  Page  93). 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Next  in  importance  to  the  production  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  structure  are  the  means  of 
maintaining  it  so.  These  particularly  involve 
avoidance  of  warping,  loosening,  and  rusting,  due 
to  the  action  of  moistiure,  and  can  be  best  guarded 
against  by  the  proper  application  of  suitable 
finishes. 

Aluminum  Paint  is  used  over  all  wooden  smv 
faces  of  the  Wright  machines  for  a  double  pur- 
pose. One  is  the  protection  of  the  wood  and  the 
other  is  the  exposure  of  the  least  checking  or 
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cracking,  which  the  inelasticity  of  this  finish  makes 
at  once  apparent  in  the  form  of  fine  black  lines. 

Oils,  especially  boiled  linseed  oil,  exercise  a 
marked  preservative  effect  upon  woods  to  which 
they  are  applied.  It  is  a  question  though,  whether 
the  sometimes  recommended  soaking  of  wood  in 
oil  does  not  materially  weaken  it. 

Shellacs,  both  yeUow  and  white,  because  of 
their  quick  and  smooth-drying  qualities,  are 
among  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  of  finishing  materials. 

Spar  Varnish  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  covering  for  glued  joints  and  other 
elements  upon  which  the  action  of  moisture  is  to 
be  feared. 

Miscellaneous  finishes,  other  than  the  fore- 
going, exist  in  great  variety.  Most  worthy  of 
present  consideration  are  the  various  enamels, 
japans,  and  lacquers  used  to  protect  metal  surfaces 
from  rust  and  corrosion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Of  other  materials  interesting  to  the  student 
of  practical  aeronautics  there  is  a  considerable 
number. 

Catgut,  from  the  intestines  of  small  animals, 
resembles  rawhide  in  its  quality  of  stretching 
when  wet  and  shrinking  as  it  dries,  making  it 
excellent  for  tightly-wrapped  bindings  of  spar 
ends.  It  is  much  used  in  musical  instruments  and 
for  stringing  snowshoes,  tennis  racquets,  etc. 
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China  OrasSi  used  for  chair  seats,  is  five-sixths 
as  strong  as  silk,  section  for  section,  and  is  little 
if  any  heavier. 

Hair,  especially  human  hair,  is  little  inferior  to 
silk  in  strength  and  lightness. 

Bawhide  is  much  used  for  covering  and  bind- 
ing together  the  parts  of  wooden  saddle  trees, 
being  applied  wet  and  allowed  to  shrink  on«  Thus 
used  it  would  appear  to  have  value  in  aerial- 
vehicle  elements,  as  is  suggested  in  Figure  180. 

Silk  Cord  is,  almost  without  exception  even 
among  the  metals,  one  of  the  strongest  structural 
materials  known,  as  is  evident  from  the  tabular 
comparisons  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Silkworm  Out,  the  so-called  ^^catgut''  of  fish- 
line  leaders,  is  very  close  to  silk  in  strength. 

ASSEMBLING  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

A  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  wood 
or  other  structures  of  great  strength  is  that  of 
devising  joints  of  strength  equal  to  that  of  the 
unbroken  material,  the  best  joints  tending  to  fall 
much  short  of  the  strength  that  it  is  easy  to  secure 
in  unbroken  members. 

Nails  for  fastening  together  wooden  parts  are, 
though  a  common  method,  a  most  inadequate  one 
for  anything  so  delicate  and  exacting  as  a  fiying- 
machine  structure. 

Olues  and  Cements  afford  much  stronger  con- 
structions, especially  when  used  in  combination 
with  wrappings  of  wire,  cord,  leather,  or  rawhide, 
while  reinforcement  by  metal  plates  and  enlarged 
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ends  to  the  members  is  fomid  of  great  advantage 
in  wood  structures. 

8crew8|  judiciously  used  to  prevent  the  slip- 
ping apart  of  different  elements  rather  than  as 
the  sole  means  of  securing  them  together,  are  not 
positively  objectionable,  though  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  them. 

BoltSi  of  small  diameter  and  high-quality  steel, 
and  with  large  washers  under  heads  and  nuts,  are 
successfully  utilized  in  many  modem  aeroplanes, 
through  wood  and  metal  members  proportioned  to 
receive  the  bolt  holes  without  weakening. 

Clips,  of  the  type  illustrated  at  N,  Figure  182, 
are  excellent  for  clamping  two  or  more  wooden 
bars  together. 

Rivets,  while  not  the  best,  constitute  an  easily- 
applied  and  fairly  effective  means  of  joining  light 
metal  parts  together. 

Electric  Welding  is  an  almost  i)erf ect  though 
not  alwajrs  readily  applicable  method  of  joining 
I>arts  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  with  mini- 
mimi  imx)ainnent  of  strength. 

Autogenous  Welding,  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
tense but  readily-localized  heat  of  the  oxy-acetyl- 
ene  flame,  is  an  excellent  modem  method  that  in 
expert  hands  is  easily  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  assembling  operations. 

Brazing,  which  is  practically  a  means  of  solder- 
ing iron  and  steel  with  a  solder  of  very  soft  brass, 
or  "spelter",  was  first  developed  into  a  really  reli- 
able and  effective  process  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bicycle  industry.    Brazed  joints  appear  well  and 
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hold  well,  but  the  prolonged  heating  they  involve 
weakens  all  but  the  softest  annealed  steels. 

Solderingi  properly  done,  is  a  dependable 
means  of  securing  light  parts  together,  or  of  rein- 
forcing parts  primarily  held  by  other  means,  as  in 
the  case  of  twisted  wire  ends  (see  Figure  181), 
which  may  be  soldered  to  afford  added  security. 
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hold  well,  but  the  prolonged  heating  they  involve 
weakens  all  but  the  softest  annealed  steels. 

Soldering,  properly  done,  is  a  deT)endable 
means  of  securing  light  parts  together,  or  of  rein- 
forcii^  parts  primarily  held  by  other  means,  as  in 
the  case  of  twisted  wire  ends  (see  Kgure  181), 
which  may  be  soldered  to  afford  added  security. 

TABULAB  COMPARISON  OF  MATERIALS 

WOODS 
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FiGUBE  liiS. — Scale  Drawings  of  Wrigbt  Biplane.  This  biplane  particularly  diSen  Itom 
others  in  its  use  of  a  runner  aligbUng  gear  G  G,  starting  being  effected  hy  auxiliary  devices,  iii\ 
iog  a  small  truck  on  irbicli  tbe  machine  is  mounted,  a  nooden  rail  on  which  this  truck  runs,  ai 
derrick  and  neigbt  arrangement  for  imparting  the  initial  impulse.  The  advantages  of  tbia  sy\ 
are  several.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  machine  is  lighter  than  those  in  which  wheeled  star 
gears  are  provided,  free  flight  is  attained  with  a  much  shorter  run,  and  tbe  runners  are  dedd' 
superior  to  wheels  for  alighting  on  rough  ground,  over  which  thej  slide  with  a  minimum  rial 
breakage.  The  main  planes  C  D  are  double  surfaced,  with  double  ribs  and  enclosed  wing  bars, 
are  narrowed  at  their  ends.  All  of  the  front  rectangles  are  rigid);  trussed  by  diagonal  wire* 
also  are  the  center  rectangles  at  the  rear,  but  the  four  outer  rear  rectangles  are  kept  in  shape  ' 
by  the  movable  guys  F  F  F  F,  which  pass  over  the  pulleys  £  A'  K  E.  The  consequence  is  that  end 
movement  of  tbe  lower  of  these  wires,  effected  by  tbe  sidewise  movement  of  a  lever,  opposi 
warps  the  wing  tips  in  such  a  manner  as  to  control  lateral  balance  and  steering.  The  double 
tical  rudder  J,  carried  on  tbe  spars  K  K,  is  worked  by  a  forward  and  backward  movement  of 
same  lever  that  when  laterally  moved  controls  the  wing  warping,  so  that  angular  movements  of 
lever  exert  a  compound  controlling  effect.  The  front  elevator  H  is  normally  flat  in  the  U 
Wright  machines  but  when  moved  by  the  operating  bar  1  from  the  lever  N  it  does  not  merely  piv^ 
it  springs  into  curved  form,  with  the  concavity  upwards  or  donnwards,  as  the  ease  may  be,  bo 
a  surface  of  maiimum  effectiveness  is  presented  to  (he  air.  This  construction,  which  is  the  sub 
of  a  patent,  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  Figure  S4.  Propulsion  is  by  twin  propellers  A  B,  8j  fee 
diameter,  oppositely  rotated  by  the  ingenious  double-cbain  driving  system  originated  by  tbe  Wrij 
in  which  one  chain — that  to  the  sprocket  Q — is  crossed,  while  the  other — to  O — is  used  in  tbe  noi 
manner.  Tbe  engine,  with  shaft  at  P,  is  a  25- horsepower,  four- cylinder,  water-cooled  design,  wt 
ing  about  180  pounds.  A  radiator  composed  of  vertically -placed  flat  copper  tubes  extending 
whole  distance  between  the  main  surfaces  takes  care  of  the  cooling.  Two  or  three  passengers  ca. 
carried,  seated  near  the  center  of  the  lower  surface^jtist  enough  to  one  side  to  balance  the  we 
of  the  motor — with  their  feet  braced  against  tbe  bar  M.  For  convenience  in  storing  and  ship; 
the  outer  ends  of  the  main  surfaces  dismount  at  B  B,  while  tbe  runners  disconnect  under  tbe  f 
edges  of  the  surfaces.  The  runners  in  the  latest  Wright  machines  are  made  considerably  hi| 
than  formerly.  The  weights  of  the  different  Wright  machines  have  ranged  from  800  pounds  to  ; 
pounds,  varying  with  the  design  and  the  weight  of  fuei  and  passengers  carried.  All  dimensions 
given  in  inches,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  principal  wooden  mem 
are  included.  For  further  details  of  the  Wright  construction,  reference  should  be  had  to  Figures 
75,  110,  139,  161,  163,  165,  166,  186,  187,  188,  18B.  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  and  196. 
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GHAPTEB  TWELVE 

TYPICAL  AEROPLANES 

The  information  and  data  contained  in  tMs 
chapter  are  intended  to  provide  the  practical 
worker  with  such  particulars  and  details  of  suc- 
cessful modem  aeroplanes  as  will  enable  him 
readily  to  reproduce  and  operate  at  least  the 
simpler  machines,  several  of  which  are  exceedingly 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  build — ^a  fact  that  is  as 
absolutely  true  as  it  is  generally  unappreciated. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  either  in  the  text 
or  in  the  scale  drawings  that  pertain  to  this  chap- 
ter, to  supply  slavishly  accurate  data  concerning 
every  trifling  detail  of  the  machines  considered. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced a  nmnber  of  carefully-considered  changes 
in  wholly  minor  details,  intended  to  reduce  the 
labor  and  cost  of  construction  in  directions  that 
otherwise  might  prove  sources  of  difficulty  to  the 
amateur  experimenter. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
neither  the  construction  nor  operation  of  the  best 
modem  aeroplanes  call  for  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  expertness  they  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  demand.  On  the  contrary,  rather  than 
much  knowledge  the  construction  of  an  aeroplane 
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requires  much  care — ^the  most  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  every  last  detail.  As  for 
the  matter  of  operation,  with  many  of  the  most 
successful  machines  this  is  absolutely  easier  than 
learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  so  far  as  mere  manual 
skill  is  concerned,  though  the  need  of  a  cool  head 
and  reasonable  daring  is  not  to  be  escaped. 

By  far  the  most  essential  points  in  aeroplane 
building  are  provision  of  the  correct  wing  curva- 
tures and  the  proper  proportioning,  arrangement, 
and  control  of  the  different  sustaining,  stabilizing, 
and  balancing  surfaces — ^with  due  attention,  of 
course,  to  structural  strength  and  security.  The 
latter,  however,  may  be  quite  safely  left  to  any- 
one possessed  of  reasonable  piechanical  ability  to 
carry  out  largely  in  accordance  with  individual 
ideas  and  facilities,  which  with  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable judgment  are  as  likely  to  prove  practical 
and  satisfactory  in  one  case  as  in  another. 

The  initial  practise  flights  with  a  new  or  un- 
familiar machine  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  undertaken  in  the  slightest  wind,  or 
elsewhere  than  over  an  unobstructed  and  very  uni- 
form surface  of  great  extent,  permitting  close-to- 
the-ground  flight  while  avoiding  the;  dangers  of 
running  into  terrestrial  obstacles. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  too,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  reader  may  imdertake  the  building 
and  operation  of  such  constructions  as  may  be  pro- 
tected by  patents,  that  the  law  only  permits  this 
when  such  reproduction  is  done  not  merely  for 
exclusively  personal  use  (which  many  persona 
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is  allowed)  but  solely  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  improvement. 

ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANES 

These  highly  successful  machines,  which  in 
their  latest  forms  have  evolved  to  the  construction 
illustrated  in  Figure  212,  which  shows  the  dimen-. 
sions  and  outlines  of  the  ^^ Antoinette  \LL^\  with 
which  Hubert  Latham  made  his  second  attempt  to 
cross  the  English  Channel,  are  much  too  compli- 
cated for  the  amateur  to  build,  as  must  be  very 
evident  from  the  details  of  the  Antoinette  wing 
structures  shown  in  Figures  71,  72,  and  101. 

BLEBIOT  MONOPLANES 

These  remarkable  machines  are  at  present  built 
in  three  principal  models,  of  which  the  single  pas- 
senger, the  ^^Bleriot  XI",  is  much  the  most  inter- 
esting, it  being  simple  and  inexpensive  to  build, 
light  in  weight  and  very  portable,  and  a  wonder- 
fully safe  and  speedy  flier,  as  is  sufficiently  attested 
in  the  records  it  holds.  In  reproducing  this 
machine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  substantially 
the  details  given  in  Figure  197.  The  exact  curva- 
tures of  the  wing  sections  are  not  to  be  had  in 
quite  exact  figures,  but  the  curves  shown  in  this 
scale  drawing  are  dose  enough  approximations  to 
afford  satisfactory  ox>eration  when  enlarged  to  the 
actual  size.  Most  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  mono- 
plane— the  dips  for  assembling  the  framing,  the 
tumbuckles,  the  wheels  and  tires,  the  motors,  and 
the  aluminum-alloy  frame  braces  and  strut  sockets 
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are  to  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  following  Figure  197,  for 
a  clear  idea  of  minor  parts  a  study  should  be  made 
of  Figures  1,  73,  112,  118,  157,  164,  171,  199,  200, 
201,  245,  246,  247,  and  249.  The  weight  should  be 
kept  down  to  about  440  pounds  for  the  bare 
madiine,  and  must  not  exceed  700  pounds  with 
fuel  and  passenger.  The  weight  of  the  22  horse- 
power Anzani  motor  with  which  one  of  these  ma- 
chines was  flown  across  the  English  Channel  was 
144  potmds,  that  of  the  wheeled  alighting  gear  was 
65  pounds,  and  of  the  frame,  or  fuselage,  about  60 
pounds. 

CHANUTE  OLIDEBS 

These  gliders,  with  which  such  remarkable 
work    was    done    at    Dune    Park,    Indiana,    in 
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1895,  were  built  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
formsy  that  from  which  the  Wright  biplane  was 
developed  being  illustrated  in  Figure  237,  while 
the  essential  details  of  an  improved  construction 
are  shown  in  Figure  26L  Though  very  cheap  to 
build  and  quite  safe  and  practical  for  very  cau- 
tious experimenting,  these  early  gliders  fail  to 
embody  so  many  sui)erior  features  used  in  present 
machines  that  it  seems  hardly  advisable  for  the 
amateur  of  today  to  consider  tliem  otherwise  than 
of  purely  historical  interest. 

CODY  BIPLANE 

This  biplane,  which  weighs  2,000  pounds  and  is 
the  largest  that  has  ever  flown,  is  patterned  rather 
closely  after  the  lines  of  the  Wright  machines,  the 
chief  differences  being  the  greater  size  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  controlling  lateral  balance  by 
manipulating  the  forward  elevator  elements  as 
ailerons.  Interesting  and  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent features  of  design  are  the  arching  of  both  of 
the  main  surfaces,  the  flattening  of  the  main 
sustaining  surfaces  towards  their  ends,  and  the 
extensive  use  of  bamboo  members,  wrapx)ed 
between  joints  to  prevent  splitting. 

Various  systems  of  arranging  the  main  surfaces 
have  been  experimented  with,  by  simply  changing 
the  lengths  of  the  vertical  spars  and  adjusting  the 
trussing.  The  latest  and  most  successful  is  that 
suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  front  view, 
Figure  202,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  9-foot  sepa- 
ration of  the  sturfaces  at  their  centers  is  decreased 
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to  8  feet  at  their  ends,  with  the  lower  surface 
arched  about  6  inches  and  the  upper  18  inches. 

Further  details  regarding  the  structural  details 
of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  Figure  202. 

CUBTISS  BIPLANE 

The  main  structure  of  this  machine  is  a  central 
body  portion  EEK,  Figure  228  (also  see  Figure 
229)  y  mounted  upon  three  20x2^-inch  pneumatic- 
tired  wheels,  and  built  of  bamboo  and  Oregon 
spruce. 

The  main  surfaces  are  slightly  curved,  as  shown 
at  S,  and  the  chord  measurement  of  the  surfaces  is 
4^  feet,  with  a  span  of  29  feet.  There  are  24 
light  laminated  spruce  ribs  in  each  main  surface, 
and  the  fabric,  rubber-faced  silk,  is  wrapped 
around  the  front  crossbars  of  the  wing  frames  and 
kept  taut  at  their  rear  edges  by  wire  edgings 
drawn  tight  over  each  rib  end.  The  silk  is  applied 
in  laced-on  panels — ^a  6-foot  center  section  and  four 
5-foot  sections  to  each  surface,  with  18-inch 
extensions  at  the  ends  of  the  wings. 

The  horizontal  rudder  I,  with  two  surfaces, 
each  2x6  feet  and  spaced  2  feet  apart  by  five  struts 
along  each  edge,  is  placed  10  feet  in  front  of  the 
main  surfaces,  while  a  single  horizontal  surface  of 
the  same  size  is  carried  10  feet  to  the  rear  to  serve 
as  a  steadying  tan.  The  vertical  rudder  is 
2^x2^  feet.  The  triangular  steadying  surface  Xf 
at  the  center  of  this  rudder,  is  no  longer  used. 

Lateral  balance  is  provided  by  the  two  ailerons 
MM,  each  2x6  feet,  located  half-way  between  the 


FiciUHu  1811.— Paul  Tiasendler  St'Sted  In  Wrlgbt  Blplan 


FiODBE  190. — CouDt  de  Lambert  Id  Wrlsbt  Biplane. 


floCRK    ini.— Wilbur    Wright    lup 
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ends  of  the  main  planes  and  with  their  centers 
aligned  with  the  two  end  pairs  of  main-surface 
struts,  so  that  these  balancing  planes  extend  far- 
ther to  the  sides  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
machine. 

As  the  machine  stands  on  the  ground  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  chords  is  about  6''.  This  is  but 
little  reduced  when  the  machine  is  in  flight. 

The  main  surfaces  are  separated  4^  feet  by 
six  spruce  struts  along  each  edge,  one  for  every 
four  spaces  between  ribs  except  at  the  center  and 
ends,  the  latter  overhanging  the  end  struts  18 
inches  and  the  center  space  having  five  rib-open- 
ings between  struts.  All  rectangles  thus  formed 
are  rigidly  braced  by  stranded  diagonal  wires. 
From  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  four  struts 
at  the  comers  of  the  center  section,  two  similar 
12-foot  bamboo  members  are  carried  forward  and 
rearward  to  junctions  with  the  sides  of  the  front 
and  rear  devators,  which  are  pivoted  at  these  jimc- 
tion  points.  The  ends  of  the  front  elevator  are  of 
crossed  steel  tubes,  with  the  pivotal  points  well 
forward,  under  the  center  of  pressure. 

From  about  the  centers  of  the  rear  pair  of  extra 
struts  in  the  middle  of  the  main  siu*faces,  two  of 
the  heaviest  spruce  members  (about  1^x2  inches) 
used  in  the  machine  extend  downwardly  and  for- 
wardly  to  a  junction  with  the  axle  ends  of  the  front 
wheel  of  the  running  gear — about  5  feet  in  front 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  main  siu*faces.  These 
members  are  attached  to  the  front  pair  of  extra 
struts,  immediately  in  front  of  which  the  seat  is 


—Details  of  Wrisht  Blpisae  Strut  Coniin-ltons.  Nolo  tbe  manner  li 
fastened  tn  L'-Htiaped  melnl  aockelB  at  tht  tealor  of  the  madilne  and 
.  a  in  Ibe  fleillile  wIhr  ends.  The  plate  il  Indicates  Ilic  poltil  ar  wl 
'  cotiTcDlenee  tn  slilpping  and  storing,  while  b  b  are  tbe  double  rib  n 


KicuaG  ma. — The  WrIgbC  Runner  Construction.  TUe  MOlld  libs  /(.:  ni'rvi'  to  support  tbe 
or.  operator,  etc.  The  other  ribs  bb  are  so  built  up  ai  to  enclose  th^'  wing  bora  aa  between 
doable  anrfaclne  of  fabric.  The  altachmenc  of  the  forward  curved  members  of  the  runners 
■  la  dearly  apparent  upon  cloi 


n  the  preceding. 
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placed  for  the  operator,  with  a  foot  rest  in  front 
of  the  seat. 

The  front  wheel  of  the  running  gear  is  carried 
in  an  ordinary  bicycle  fork,  and  is  additionally 
braced  by  a  vertical  member  from  this  fork  to 
cross  members  between  the  four  bamboo  braces  of 
the  front-elevator  support.  These  two  cross  mem- 
bers are  in  turn  braced  by  vertical  side  bars 
between  their  ends,  tying  together  each  side  pair 
of  bamboo  elevator  braces.  Two  struts  also  run, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  front  wheel,  forward  to 
a  cross  tie  about  18  inches  from  the  juncture  of 
each  side  pair  of  elevator  braces. 

The  rear  wheels  of  the  running  gear  are  located 
under  the  rear  center  pair  of  main  frame  struts, 
in  bicycle  forks,  and  are  stayed  laterally  and  fore- 
and-aft  chiefly  by  framing  of  light  steel  tubes. 
From  the  center  of  this  steel  frame  a  wooden  bar 
runs  forward  to  the  front  wheel.  Light  wooden 
runners,  to  protect  the  lower  wing  ends  in  landing, 
are  placed  under  the  end  pairs  of  struts.  All  parts 
of  the  framing  are  liberally  wire-braced. 

Control  of  height  is  by  a  bamboo  steering  pillar 
running  from  the  steering  wheel  to  the  center  front 
strut  of  the  front  elevator,  this  strut  rising  above 
the  upper  elevator  surface  to  hold  the  front  edge 
of  the  triangular  steadying  siu*face,  previously 
mentioned.  Pushing  or  pulling  on  the  steering 
wheel  causes  the  machine  to  descend  or  ascend. 
Turning  the  steering  wheel  operates  the  vertical 
rear  rudder  through  a  wire  cable  running  in  a 
groove  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.    The  balancing 
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planes  are  worked  by  swinging  the  body  sidewise 
in  a  steel  crotch,  the  side  of  the  planes  ]ifted  being 
the  side  swung  away  from. 

A  spoon  brake  applied  by  a  bamboo  plunger  to 
the  tire  of  the  front  wheel  permits  quick  stopping 
after  alighting  and  holds  the  machine  for  the  start. 

FABHAN  BIPLANE 

This  biplane — shown  in  Figures  81,  143,  207, 
and  208 — ^in  a  general  way  copies  the  earlier  Voisin 
constructions  (see  Figures  174, 204,  and  205),  from 
which  it  was  developed  by  the  addition  of  the 
hinged  ailerons  a  a  a,  Figure  142,  the  removal  of 
the  vertical  panel  surfaces,  and  the  combination 
of  runners  with  the  wheeled  alighting  gear. 

LANGLEY  MACHINE 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  shotdd  know,  the 
large  Langley  double  monoplane,  which  plunged 
in  the  Potomac  because  of  defects  in  its  starting 
gear  after  similar  models  had  proved  thoroughly 
operative,  is  quite  capable  of  flying  in  calm 
weather — ^with  probably  some  doubt  as  to  its 
ability  to  land  otherwise  than  on  water  without  a 
smashup.  Its  details/were  simply  elaborations  of 
those  shown  in  Figure  70,  but  its  reconstruction 
in  the  present  era  of  better  proved  fliers  could 
possess  only  technical,  rather  than  practical 
interest. 

LILIENTHAL'S  BCACHINES 

These  machines,  like  those  of  Ohanute,  Lang- 
ley,  Pilcher,  and  Maxim,  are  now  properly  to  be 


FiouBB   Ifl.'i.— Riiddrr   Frame  ot   Wrlgbt   Macblne. 
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regarded  as  successful  only  fivrn  the  standpoint  of 
past  rather  than  of  present  achievement,  so, 
though  they  flew,  and  under  certain  conditions 
flew  moderately  well, 
they  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  features 
that  wo\ild  warrant  fur-  _,„  .  ™  -„,  ,.,. 
ther    exx)eriment    with  Mooopua.  oiiii.r. 

them  The  earlier  LUienthal  gliders  were  mono- 
planes, illustrated  in  Figures  230  and  231,  and 
with  details  given  in 
Figure  263,  but  the 
final  construction  was 
the  biplane  sketched  in 
Figure  232.  This  can- 
„,.    .........     .  not   be  said  to  have 

FiouBi  231, — LlllcntluU  IfonopIwM 

<'"<^'-  proved  any  great  ment 

up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  that  resulted  from  it, 
though  it  was  the  final  form  to  which  Lilienthal 
had  evolved  his  ideas. 


FlouBB  2S3. — Ullenthari  BlpUaa. 
HAXIH  UULTIFLAlfE 

This  great  machine,  the  heaviest  ever  built, 
proved  quite  capable  of  lifting  its  weight,  but  there 
is  little  reason  now  to  suppose,  in  the  light  of  more 
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recent  knowledge,  that  it  could  without  radical 
modification  have  accomplished  controlled  and 
continued  flight.  Its  general  appearance  is  very 
well  suggested  in  Figures  235  and  236. 


Fiocn  23(1. — Maxim  Ifaltlplue.  When  mn  on  ralli  at  Baldwrn'*  Put, 
■agland.  Jolr  81.  1894,  at  80  milea  as  bonr,  tltla  macblae  lifted  so  mach 
more  tban  Ita  velgbt  that  It  broka  a  ut  of  ralli  proTlded  to  hold  It  down 
and  tboi  dnnollilMd  itatlf. 

HONTOOHEBY  UACSINE 

This  glider  is  of  such  absolutely  proved  capa- 
bilities, and  is  designed  upon  such  sound  prin- 


FiGUBE  197.— Scale  Drawings  of  Bleriot  Mono[)lane  Number  XI.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  auccesaful  of  present  il ay  fliers,  this  machine  is  a  com- 
patatively  simple  and  inexpensive  one  to  biiitd.  Tbe  main  element  is  tbe  fatellage, 
or  frame,  A,  nhich  is  simpl;  built  of  four  iiiaiu  members  of  of  poplar,  separated 
bj  transverse  bars  spaced  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  whole  rigidly  trussed  by 
diagonal  trires  h  crossing  all  rectangles.  This  frame  is  of  largest  size  at  the 
front  and  in  its  vertical  aspect  tapers  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  rear,  but  in  its  side 
aspect  the  taper  is  not  so  great.  The  niiigs  DD  are  double  surfaced,  with  the 
wing  bars  inside  the  double  ribs,  and  the  enils  arc  rounded — more  from  the 
rear  than  from  the  front.     They  are  demountably  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ' 

body,  which  in  its  forward  portion  is  covercil  with  fabric  but  at  the  rear  is  left  '• 

open.    The  front  edges  of  the  wings  are  rigidly  stayed  by  flat  steel  tapes  to  tu  w  it  | 

and  xxxx  (Dot  wires)  to  the  overhead  framing  II  aud  to  the  chassis.     The  rear  : 

edges   can   be   differentially   warped   by   pulling   on   the   wires   ttlt,   which   are  ; 

attached  to   the  pedestal  61  and   upcrateil   by  the  wheel  N.     The  rear  rudder  F  '       -,-■ 

effects  horizontal  steering,  and   is  controlled  by  the   pedal  P.     Vertical  steering  i 

is  by  the  rocking  tips  K  K  oi  the  rear  surface  E.     The  starting  and  alighting  ,        i 

gear  consists  primarily  uf  tbe  two  fixed  wheels  B  B,  which  swing  on  the  links  a  a,  !        , 

against  the  rods  C C.     They  are  strained  down  by  elastic  springs,   which  absorb  OK^ 

the  shock  in  landing,  but  their  dow*nwar<l  nioveinent  is  limited  by  leather  atraps.  J^' 

It  is  to  be  noted,  In  the  construction  of  the  chassis,  that  the  front  of  the  frame  A 
rests  upon  the  two  rods  N  N,  which  are  crossed  at  top  and  bottom,  respectively, 
by  the  bars  e  m,  these  bars  carrying  at  their  ends  the  vertical  wooden  columns  on 
which  the  sleeves  at  the  tops  of  b  t  slide.  The  single  rear  caster  wheel  is  mounted 
to  absorb  shock  by  the  action  of  a  device  closely  resembling  that  employed  for 
the  front  wheels.  Propulsion  is  by  the  single  wooden  tractor  screw  J,  3}  feet  in 
diameter,  and  mounted  directly  on  the  engine  shaft.  The  engine  shown  is  the 
three-cylluder,  V-shaped,  air-cooled  Anzani,  of  '12-'i5  horsepower,  with  which  the 
crossing  uf  the  English  (ihnnnel  was  accomplished,  but  many  other  motors  have 
been  successfully  used  on  the  same  machines.  The  pilot 's  seat  at  If  is  com- 
fortably located  in  a  smnlt  cockpit,  as  shown.  In  tbe  side  view,  the  machine  Is 
shown  in  its  flying  attitude,  its  ground  attitude  being  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  machine  operates  very  successfully  as  a  road  vehicle  with  the  wings 
dismounted  and  lied  against  tbe  fthies  of  the  frame,  steering  being  them  effected 
by  the  rudder  F,  the  surfaces!  E  K  K  keeping  the  renr  end  off  the  ground.  Dimefr 
sions  are  given  in  feet  and  fractions  of  feet. 
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ciples,  that  with  substantial  construction  and 
proper  precautions  it  is  probably  one  of  the  safest 
of  all  machines  with  which  to  practise  flying.  The 
drawing  and  details  given  in  Figure  225  do  not 
conform  in  certain  minor  measurements,  propor- 
tions, and  details  to  the  machines  used  in  the  Call- 
forma  flights,  but  have  been  compiled  from  a  copy 
rather  hurriedly  btiilt  by  the  writer  for  personal 
experiment.  They  are  close  enough,  however,  to 
the  description  of  Montgomery's  own  machines, 
as  illustrated  in  Figures  226  and  227  and  in  the 
patent  drawings  in  Figure  260,  to  supply  a  basis 
from  which  the  cautious  student  will  be  able  to 
secure  remarkably  successful  flights  if  he  will 
develop  the  apparatus  and  his  own  abilities  in  a 
conservative  manner,  preferably  by  practise  over 
water.  This  machine  being  a  patented  device,  no 
one  can  reproduce  or  use  it  unless  prepared  at 
any  time  to  prove  that  such  reproduction  or  use  is 
solely  for  experimental  purposes,  with  a  view  to 
improvement. 

PILCHEB  GUDEBS 

Judged  by  most  of  the 
results  obtained,  espe-  ^""^^^^ 

ciallv  when  flown  kitewise    rionn  283.~piicher  oiider.  tim 

^  "Hawk." 

by  towing  through  the  air 

at  the  end  of  a  cord,  the  later  Pilcher  gliders, 
sketched  in  Figures  233  and  234,  were  very  safe  in 
calm  weather.  Even  the  tragedy  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  their  designer  was  definitely  due  to 
a  breakage,  rather  than  to  any  fault  fairly  ascrib- 
aUe  to  the  principle  of  the  machines,  though  they 
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lacked  the  stabilizing  and  balancing  elements  of 
current  constructions. 

B.  E.  p.  MONOPLANES 

These  machines,  which  have  sustained  more 
weight  per  unit  of  area  than  any  other  built,  and 
on  occasion  have  proved  excellent  fliers,  are  still 

the  subjects  of  frequent 
modification  and  much  ex- 
perimenting by  their  de- 
FiQun  284.— pucher  QUder.  The   Signer,    Bobert    Esuault- 

Pelterie,  besides  which 
they  are  rather  difficult  to  build.  For  these  reasons 
no  drawings  are  given  of  their  construction,  but 
the  views  in  Figures  119,  222,  223,  and  252  have 
been  selected  with  the  special  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  clear  idea  of  their  essential  details. 

SANTOS-DUMONT  MONOPLANE 

This  wonderful  little  machine,  of  well-proved 
flying  capabilities,  is  perhax)s  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  any  other  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  reach  results  at  the  least  possible 
expense  and  with  a  minimum  of  experimenting. 
Moreover,  Santos-Dumont  has  unselfishly  refused 
to  patent  any  of  the  details  on  which  he  might  have 
secured  protection,  frankly  desiring  that  the 
widest  possible  use  be  made  of  his  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  working  drawing  and  details  in  Figure 
221,  Figures  102,  116, 141,  217,  218,  219,  220,  and 
238  should  be  studied  as  examples  of  Santos- 
Dumont 's  experimental  and  final  constructions* 


B8.— Bio  riot  UoDoplane  Number  XII. 


t'lciiHE  109.~Bl«rIot  Monoplane  N'umlKr  XI. 


FIOUSB  21X1— Front   View  of  Blcrlot  XI. 


FiQUBt  201.— Tliree-QuBrlerB  View  ot  Blerlot  XI. 
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VOIBIN  BIPLANE 

The  Yoisin  biplanes  are  almost  as  simple  and 
stable  as  the  box  kites  that  they  so  closely  re- 
semble, besides  which  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
they  constitute  the  least  patented  and  the  least 
patentable  of  aU  constructions.  For  this  reason 
anyone  who  may  choose  to  work  from  the  draw- 
ings and  details  given  in  Figures  206,  and  172,  204, 
and  205  can  do  so  with  the  assurance  of  reaching 
a  successful  result  with  a  miniinum  conflict  with 
patent  rights. 

WBIQHT  BIPLANE 

This  widely  known  machine  was  for  a  consider* 
able  time  by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  power- 
driven  aeroplanes,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
thorough  expert  in  its  use,  besides  which  it  is 
quite  simple  and  inexpensive  to  reproduce.  The 
Wrights,  however,  very  positively  assert  the 
broadest  possible  claims  on  its  construction,  and 
at  present  evince  a  disposition  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  all  machines  not  of  their 
design  or  manufacture.  The  essential  details  of 
the  most  modern  type  of  Wright  biplane  are,  how- 
ever, given  in  Figures  110,  134, 161, 163, 165,  and 
166,  and  in  Figures  185  to  196,  inclusive,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  reader  will  use  his  own  judg- 
ment about  avoiding  possible  infringement.  The 
exact  wing  curves  of  the  Wright  machines  have 
not  been  published,  but  it  is  known  that  in  success- 
ful models  they  are  parabolic,  with  the  chord  very 
long  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length. 
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ACCESSORIES 

In  consideriiig  the  development  of  aeronautical 
mechanisms,  it  is  evident  that  besides  the  flying 
mechanism  proper  there  is  inevitably  involved  an 
increasing  number  of  one  kind  and  another  of 
accessory  devices,  most  of  which  will  have  to  be 
especially  devised  or  adapted  for  the  new  needs. 

Many  of  these  accessories  in  themselves  present 
problems  demanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest 
investigators.  For  example,  the  necessity  for  the 
strongest  possible  lights,  to  penetrate  great  dis- 
tances into  foggy  atmospheres,  the  need  for  de- 
vices for  keeping  track  of  speeds  and  distances 
traveled,  and  particularly  to  aid  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  straight  courses  against  tendencies  to  lat- 
eral drift,  are  most  apparent.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  more  perfectly  met  requirement  of 
means  for  indicating  altitudes,  temperatures,  etc. 

LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

Naturally,  in  casting  about  for  means  of  illumi- 
nation and  light  projection  suitable  for  application 
to  aerial  vehicles,  the  most  valuable  suggestions  are 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  derived  from  the 
automobile. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  various  types  of  acetyl- 
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ene  lightmg  systems — oil  lamps,  electric  lamps, 
etc.,  found  suitable  for  automobile  use--can  be 
more  or  less  readily  applied  to  the  newer  purpose, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  such  appli- 
cation entirely  satisfactory  being  the  neciessity  for 
even  greater  Ught-giying  power  with  an  absolutely- 
minimized  weight 

ELECTBIC  LIOHTINO 

Electric  lighting  so  far  has  not  been  extensively 
applied  to  automobile  illumination,  though  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  vogue. 

This  appears  to  be  mainly  because  the  storage 
battery  is  too  decidedly  heavy  as  a  source  of  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  current — ^a  difficulty  that  in  its 
present  development  condemns  it  utterly  for  appli- 
cation to  aeronautical  vehicles — ^while  the  difficulty 
of  running  a  dynamo  from  a  connection  with  the 
variable-speed  engine  that  must  be  used  for  pro- 
pelling the  car,  without  at  the  same  time  getting 
into  most  serious  problems  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent regulation,  is  the  other  of  the  two  great  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  application  of  electric  lighting 
to  automobiles. 

Advantages  of  Uniform  Motor  Speed,  such  as 
seems  invariably  to  be  required  in  the  use  of  any 
aeronautical  engine,  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  the 
electric  dynamo  from  the  shortcomings  and  dis« 
abilities  that  it  is  found  to  possess  in  attempted 
applications  to  automobile  lighting. 

Arc  Lamps  constitute  the  most  concentrated 
and  efficient  of  all  devices  for  utilizing  electric  eur« 
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rent  to  produce  light,  though  they  hardly  can  be 
considered  the  most  convenienty  since  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation  the  maintenance  of  the  arc  in  the 
focus  of  a  paraboloid  mirror  must  be  secured  either 
by  frequent  hand-adjustment  or  by  complicated 
automatic  adjustment 

Incandescent  Lamps  are  far  and  away  the  most 
convenienty  simple,  and  reliable  of  all  forms  of 
electric  illumination,  and  in  the  modem  metallic- 
filament  lamps — ^the  tantalum  and  particularly  the 
tungsten — are  remarkably  efficient,  some  modem 
tungsten  lamps  consuming  little  more  than  one 
watt  of  current  to  the  candlepower.  By  the  expe- 
dient of  closely-coiling  the  filaments,  the  light 
source  in  an  incandescent  lamp  can  be  very  closely 
located  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  or  lens,  thus 
securing  a  more  concentrated  and  powerful  beam 
with  less  actual  candlepower  than  is  required  with 
most  other  types  of  lamps.  Another  advantage,  in 
providing  against  burned-out  lamps,  is  that  re- 
placements are  very  light  to  carry  and  are  readily 
placed  in  the  sockets. 

An  objection  to  the  tungsten  lamp  in  ordinary 
uses  is  the  fragility  of  the  filament,  especially  in 
lamps  of  high  candlepower  worked  on  high  voltages 
— ^involving  very  long  and  fine  filaments.  Tungsten 
lamps  for  automobile  service,  however,  have  been 
made  very  substantial  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
shortness  and  thickness  of  the  filaments  suitable 
for  operating  with  the  low  candlepowers  and  from 
the  low  voltages  commonly  used.  With  the  dynamo 
as  a  source  of  current,  as  seems  the  likely  develop- 


FiouBE  202.— Scale  Drawings  of  Coi];  BipUne.  Tliis  machiae,  though  an  excellent  flier,  m  »/ 1 
and  cumberaome  that  its  reproduction  is  hanllj  a  tasli  for  the  amateur — unless  a  reiluceil  top 
undertaken.  In  its  general  detailB,  this  biplane  is  very  closely  patterned  after  the  Wright  m«l 
nith  numerous  differences  in  minor  particulars.  The  main  planes  A  A  are  double  eurfie^l. 
built-up  ribs  that  enclose  the  wing  bars  in  Rucb  manner  as  to  avoid  the  possible  resistances  tbai  m 
set  up  when  these  are  exposed.  In  trussing  up  the  wings,  the  best  results  are  secured  ni't  > 
uounced  droop  or  arching  of  the  surfaces,  as  is  suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  front  vif«. 
arching  is  greater  for  the  upper  surface  than  for  the  lower.  The  end  ribs  are  of  flallci  (uti 
than  those  nearer  the  center,  mueh  aa  in  the  Montgomery  glider,  and  to  this  feature  doubtless  is 
attributed  the  speedy  flight  of  which  this  biplsoe  is  capable,  in  spite  of  its  combinatiou  of  gtt 
with  not  extraordinarily  high  power.  Lateral  balance  is  maintained  very  peculiarly— lij  ilis* 
manipulation  of  the  roelting  elevator  surfaces  B  B,  which  when  worked  together  serve  merely  I" 
up  or  down,  but  which  otherwise  tilt  the  machine  to  right  or  left.  In  addition  lo  this  means  of  ™ 
wing  warping  has  been  successfully  applied,  as  also  baa  been  the  use  of  ailerons.  In  fact,  nil 
means  have  been  experimented  with,  both  indepenilenlly  and  in  various  combinations.  The  opemtJ 
BB  is  by  the  control  rods  KK  which  move  in  unison  with  a  forward  or  rearward  Bwingioft  " 
steering  pillar  and  oppositely  when  the  wheel  F  is  rotated.  The  vertical  surface  O  is  simply  a  si 
ing  surface,  but  the  single  rear  rudder  J  is  pedal  controlled  and  serves  to  counteract  the  lag  " 
outer  side  of  the  machine  in  turning.  Propulsion  is  by  twin  propellers  E  E,  oppositely  retolvnl 
crossed-ehain  driving  system  practically  identical  with  that  used  by  the  Wrights.  The  rhai" 
specially  built  by  an  English  chain  manufacturer  to  provide  the  lateral  flexibility  desirable  fm  > 
ing  the  best  results  with  crossed  drive.  The  starting  and  alighting  gear  consists  of  a  IhrM"! 
chassis  DDR  and  the  springy  wooden  skid  /.  Wing  wheels  CC  are  used  at  the  ends  of  >br 
main  surfaces  to  protect  them  from  damage  in  case  of  sidewise  tilting  in  landing.  Liberal  u 
bamboo  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  but  all  bamboo  spars  are  tightly  wrappeil  "''' 
or  wire  between  joints  to  prevent  splitting.  Tbe  we  ght  f  the  fln  shed  ma  h  ne  with  fuel  ^  ' 
is  over  a  ton.  The  seat  for  tbe  pilot  is  directly  beh  nd  the  control  heel  w  th  that  for  a  1^^ 
somewhat  higher  and  further  to  the  rear.  Wh  le  t  a  not  to  be  recon  mended  that  the  a  eraj,  ' 
menter  copy  this  particular  aeroplane,  there  is  no  do  bt  but  what  ts  construct  on  embodies  m  " 
tures  of  interest  and  value  that  might  well  be  appi  e  I  n  smaller  r  mu  1  fled  macl  nea.  Fu  hH 
its  great  size  constitutes  a  striking  example  f  what  can  be  a  om pi  shed  n  th  a  d  rect  d  ' 
introducing  elements  of  uncertainly  or  of  undue  fragility.    Dimensions  are  given  in  feet  and  iirh^ 
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ment  in  aeronautics,  higher  voltage  seems  certain 
to  be  desirable  from  most  standpoints — lightness, 
efficiency,  etc. — ^which  may  direct  the  use  of  tung- 
sten lamps  into  rather  fragile  types.  Against  this, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  in  any  type  of  flying  ma- 
chine there  is  no  such  jolting  as  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  automobile,  the  machine  riding  on  the  air 
with  almost  perfect  smoothness. 

The  Nemst  Lamp,  the  current  consumption  of 
which  is  about  1.5  watte  to  the  candlepower,  is 
a  sort  of  incandescent 
lamp  of  very  remark- 
able design,  in  which 
the  very  short  and  thick 
filament  is  composed  of 
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only  when  heated,  and  is  so  refractory  that  it  does 
not  require  enclosure  in  a  vacuum  to  permit  its  use 
without  burning  out. 

ACETYLENE 

Acetylene  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  richest  of 
all  the  hydrocarbon  gases,  making  it  exceptionally 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  intensely-liuni- 
nous  flames  with  only  small  gas  consumption. 
Acetylene  is  most  conveniently  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  calcium-carbid,  the  reaction 
turning  the  calcium-<}arbid  into  qtucklime — ^which 
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is  slacked  by  the  action  of  the  water— while  the 
carbon  released  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbid  combines  with  the  hydrogen  released  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  to  produce  the 
acetylene. 

Storage  Tanks  for  transporting  acetylene  in 
manufactured  form,  dissolved  under  pressure  in 
acetone,  are  widely  used  for  automobile  lighting 
and  are  exceptionally  safe  and  convenient.  Such 
tanks  containing  thirty  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  com- 
monly made  cylindrical,  about  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  inches  long,  and  weigh  about  30  pounds. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  a  tank,  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  something  like  225 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  first  fiUed  with 
asbestos  or  other  absorbent  material  and  enough 
liquid  acetone  to  fill  the  tank  full,  will  contain  con- 
siderably more  acetylene,  dissolved  in  the  acetone 
(like  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  water  of  soda-foun- 
tain beverages),  than  can  be  placed  in  the  same 
tank  empty.  Also,  while  the  gas  compressed  into 
the  empty  tank  would  be  a  very  dangerous  explo- 
sive, its  storage  in  the  acetone  seems  to  make  it 
perfectly  safe,  it  automatically  evaporating  as 
required  for  use  only  as  the  pressure  is  released. 

Acetylene  Gteneratoxs  have  the  advantage  over 
acetylene  storage  tanks  that  they  are  rather  lighter 
for  a  given  gas  production  than  a  tank  for  the 
storage  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gas.  There  are 
two  fundamental  systems  of  acetylene  generation — 
one  involving  the  **carbid-feed''  generator,  and 
the  other  the  **water-feed.''    By  all  means  the 
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most  successful  type  of  automobile  generator  car- 
ries the  carbid  in  a  wire  basket  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  container,  with  water  above  the  basket  and 
considerable  receiving  space  below  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  slacked  carbid  which  is  jarred  out  be- 
tween the  wires.  Such  generators  operate  best 
when  subjected  to  considerable  shaking,  making 
them  even  less  available  for  aeronautical  use  than 
for  automobile  use,  and  are  very  prone  to  heat  up, 
with  a  consequent  production  of  tarry  gas  and 
much  obstruction  of  piping  by  gummy  deposits  and 
condensed  moisture. 

Acetylene  Bumem  require  provision  for  admix- 
ture of  the  acetylene  with  a  great  excess  of  air, 
since  otherwise  a  blue-flame  or  imperfect  combus- 
tion results,  but  given  sufBicient  air  admixture  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  the  production  of  an 
intensely  luminous  flame  of  great  brilliancy,  and 
of  a  quality  more  nearly  approaching  sunlight 
than  any  other  artificial  illuminant.  The  most 
widely  used  acetylene  burners  are  of  double-jet 
types,  arranged  to  impinge  two  round  jets  upon 
each  other  at  right  angles — ^the  two  flattening  at 
the  point  of  juncture  into  a  wide,  flat  flame. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  a  new  type  of  acet- 
ylene burner  has  come  into  use  in  which  only  a 
single  flat  opening  is  used,  in  a  general  way  raider 
similar  to  the  ordinary  straight  slit  in  common 
illuminating  gas-burners  but  provided  with  several 
openings  for  the  inspiration  and  admixture  of  the 
necessary  air  required,  without  the  complication 
and  objections  that  apply  to  the  common  type. 
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OZTQEN  SYSTEMS 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  very-concentrated 
high-power  illumination  is  the  calcium  light,  in 
which  a  small  button  of  lime  is  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  the  exceedingly  hot  blue  flame  from 
an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  This  particular  form, 
which  is  still  much  used  for  stereopticon  projec- 
tion, especially  where  electricity  is  not  available, 
requires  to  be  modified  to  present  any  possibility  of 
use  from  aerial-vehicle  standpoints. 

With  Hydrogen  it  of  course  is  necessary  to 
carry  a  tank  of  hydrogen  gas  under  pressure,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  oxygen  stored  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  Gasoline,  however,  used  from  the  regular 
supply  for  the  engine,  only  an  oxygen  tank  being 
carried,  there  have  been  developed  quite  satisfac- 
tory automobile  headlights  in  which  a  jet  of  vapor- 
ized gasoline  is  burned  in  combination  with  a  jet 
of  oxygen,  the  regulation  calcium  button  being  used 
to  produce  the  white  and  powerful  light  by  its 
incandescence. 

With  Acetylene  and  oxygen  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  blue  flame  stated  by  some  authorities  to 
be  even  hotter  than  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and 
therefore  capable  of  producing  an  even  more  bril- 
liant light  in  combination  with  the  lime. 

INCANDESCENT  MANTLES 

Incandescent  mantles  kept  hot  by  a  blue  flame 
from  a  more  or  less  modified  form  of  Bunsen 
burner  have  within  recent  years  become  one  of  the 
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Figure  206. — Scale  Drawings  of  Farman's  Voisin.  The  main  planes 
A  A  of  this  machine,  which  is  of  the  characteristic  Voisin  construction,  are 
double  surfaced,  over  built-up  ribs  enclosing  the  wing  bars.  Lateral  equi- 
librium is  maintained  wholly  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  vertical  panels 
between  the  ends  of  the  main  surfaces  and  those  of  the  tail  J.  Horizontal 
steering  is  effected  by  the  vertical  rudder  K,  operated  by  turning  the  wheel 
H,  but  the  machine  can  turn  only  in  very  wide  curves.  Vertical  steering  is 
by  the  front  elevator,  the  two  elements  of  which,  F  F,  can  be  rocked  only  in 
unison  by  pushing  or  pulling  on  the  wheel  H,  which  connects  with  them 
through  the  hinged  joint  G.  M  is  simply  a  forwardly  extended  framework, 
or  prow,  to  carry  F  F  and  brace  the  alighting  gear  C  C  D  D.  This  alighting 
gear  consists  of  the  two  wheels  C  C  rigidly  mounted  in  the  framework  D  D, 
which  under  shock  rises  as  a  unit  against  the  springs  F  E.  Two  small  caster 
wheels  at  N  serve  to  support  the  tail  J,  which  is  merely  a  stabilizing  element. 
An  eight-cylinder,  water-cooled,  V-shaped  Antoinette  motor  of  50  horsepower 
furnished  the  power  in  the  particular  machine  described,  in  which  the  7^- 
foot  single  propeller  was  mounted  directly  upon  the  engine  crankshaft,  but 
many  different  engines  have  been  used  in  different  Voisin  machines,  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  flights  have  been  accomplished  with  a  geared-down 
propeller.  The  fuel  tank  is  shown  at  O,  the  radiator  at  P,  and  the  pilot's 
seat  at  /.  Weights  of  different  elements  of  a  recent  Voisin  machine  are  as 
follows:  Main  surfaces,  ISO  pounds;  chassis,  250  pounds;  tail  framing,  40 
pounds;  tail  surfaces,  55  pounds;  tail  wheels,  13  pounds;  vertical  rudder, 
10  pounds;  elevator,  32  pounds;  engine,  320  pounds;  radiator  and  water, 
80  pounds;  pilot,  170  pounds — a  total  of  1,150  pounds.  The  area  of  the 
main  surfaces  is  445  square  feet;  of  the  elevator,  45  square  feet;  and  of 
the  vertical  rudder,  16 i  square  feet.  All  dimensions  are  given  in  inches.  For 
further  details  of  the  Voisin  machines  reference  should  be  had  to  Figure 
88,  showing  the  frame  of  the  newest  biplane  of  this  make,  from  which  the 
forward  elevator  is  eliminated;  Figure  142,  showing  Farman's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Voisin  into  a  triplane;  Figure  168,  showing  a  machine  of  this 
type  rising  from  the  ground;  Figure  172,  picturing  the  Voisin  alighting 
gear;  Figure  203,  showing  the  most  recent  model  of  this  machine;  and 
Figures  204  and  205,  giving  characteristic  views  of  recent  Voisins. 
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commonest  of  all  means  of  illummating  buildings, 
streets,  etc.,  and  are  in  their  best  forms  very  effec- 
tive, durable,  and  of  sufficiently-concentrated  in- 
tensity to  permit  of  their  use  with  reflectors. 

Latterly  the  incandescent  mantle  has  been  very 
successfully  applied  to  the  illumination  of  railway 
cars,  in  which  the  jarring  unquestionably  is  much 
greater  than  in  aerial  vehicles.  Mantles  for  this 
purpose  usually  are  made  very  small,  of  the  in- 
verted type,  and,  if  necessary,  as  hard  and  almost 
as  strong  as  porcelain. 

With  Oas,  ordinary  illimainating  gas  is  prefer- 
able for  ordinary  use,  chiefly  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  railway  ears  the  richer  and  purer 
hydrocarbons  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  Pintsch 
system,  in  which  acetylene  is  used  in  combination 
with  other  gases,  are  f oimd  most  satisfactory. 

With  Liquid  Fuels  incandescent  mantles  can  be 
operated  very  successfully,  the  best  fuels  being 
gasoline,  alcohol,  and  kerosene,  in  the  order  named. 


That  oil  lamps  are  not  without  points  of  su- 
periority over  many  of  the  most  scientiflc  and 
highly-developed  methods  of  light  production  is 
rather  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  in  many 
ways  primitive  system,  for  such  important  services 
as  railway  switch  lamps,  signals,  cars,  lighthouses, 
etc.,  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  any- 
thing more  modem. 

Speim  Oil,  with  or  without  modifying  admix- 
tures, possesses  certain  points  of  superiority  over 
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kerosene  and  other  petroleum  oils,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  much  used  in  lighthouses,  s^nal  lamps, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  and  cleanliness  is  sought 

Korosene  is  superior  to  most  other  oils  in  ite 
calorific  value  for  direct  combustion  hy  the  use  of 
a  wick,  beades  which  it  is  uniTersally  available. 

BEFLECT0B5 

Since  the  light  from  most  ordinary  sources  of 
illumination  is  more  or  less  evenly  east  in  every 

direction,    its    projec- 

— . tion  in  a  single  direc- 

*" ~~."~  tion^  as  is  usually  re- 

-^—  -  — quired  for  vehicle  use, 

Z  and  as  mtist  be  espe- 

"2^~~--~~  cially    tiie    case    for 

aerial  vehicles,  re- 

Z.~—  ~Z^~~  quii'es  the  use  of  a  re- 

fracting    surface    de- 

Z—Z~~rSSl  signed  to  collect  and 
— LuM  If  bTOT.  Show-  gather  all  the  radiating 

tu  how  the  Ilfht  from  tba  tociu  li  1.1 

t^raetcd  br  tna  kim*  um  Nflactcd  ravs  as  Completely  as 

br  Ita  mirror  backini:  Into  a  bMm  <tt  r  ii 

parkUd  nj*.  possiblc  luto  a  compact 

beam  of  non-divergent  parallel  raj's.  In  automo- 
bile lamps  the  so-called  *'lens  mirrors"  are  chiefly 
used,  being  composed  of  glass  lenses,  parabolically 
curved  in  their  sections  and  their  rear  surfaces 
silvered  with  a  reflecting  coating.  Such  mirrors 
naturally  possess  an  immunity  from  tami^,  par^ 
ticularly  with  open  flames,  that  is  not  possessed  by 
metal  reflectors.  A  typical  lens  mirror  is  shown  in 
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lights,  and  not  infrequently  powerful  searchlights 
shown  forward,  are  in  extensive  use. 

In  case  of  the  really  great  development  and 
multiplication  of  aerial  traf&c  which  many  believe 
to  be  impending,  there  might  be  a  further  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  the  lights  of  different 
air  craft  by  characteristic  arrangements  of  lights 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ocean  liners. 

SPEED  AND  DISTANCE  MEASUBEMENTS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  certain  to  be  the  correct  o!r  even  approxi- 
mately correct  estimation  of  speed  and  distance. 
To  begin  with  there  is  the  sufficient  difficulty  of 
constructing  any  highly-accurate  device  for  ex- 
actly registering  the  speed  at  which  the  air  passes 
a  given  point,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  measuring  the  progress  of  any  given  point 
through  the  air.  But  in  addition  to  this  question 
there  is  the  much  greater  one  of  allowing  for  the 
drift  of  the  vehicle  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmosphere  across  the  surface  below — a  drift  that 
can  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  speed  of  the  ve- 
hicle over  the  earth's  surface,  or  that  can  produce 
leeway  drift  far  in  excess  of  the  most  ever  encoun- 
tered in  water  navigation. 

ANEMOMETEBS 

Anemometers,  for  the  estimation  of  speeds 
through  the  air,  will  doubtless  closely  resemble  the 
very  valuable  and  satisfactory  devices  that  are 
widely  used  by  weather-bureau  and  meteorological 
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cording  wind 
velocities.  The 
commonest  form  is 
the  four-arm  type 
illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 243,  with  hemi- 
spherical cups  at 
the  end  of  each 
arm,  the  greater 
resistance  opposed 
by  the  concave 
sides  of  these  cups 
over  that  opposed 
by  the  convex 
sides  causing  vari- 
ation in  the  speed 
of    rotation    that  

traTeled,    b;    the    ■ 

very  closely  ap-  ""'  ""•  oaonwtw  • 
proximates  varia- 
tion in  the  movement  of  the  air — or  through  the 
air.  Another  common  form  of  anemometer  is  that 
in  which  a  small  windmill-like  fan  is  revolved  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  its  vanes.  This 
type  always  must  be  faced  to  the  wind. 

Either  of  the  types  of  anemometer  described 
can  be  connected  up  to  ordinary  speed-indicating 
or  revolution-counting  devices,  as  pictured  in 
Figure  243. 

inCELLANEOUS 

Another  possible  method  of  keepii^  track  of 
distance  traveled  through  the  air  is  simply  by  a 
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revolution  counter  or  a  speed  indicator,  or  both, 
driven  from  the  propeller  shaft.  An  mesial  pro- 
peller of  good  design  gives  a  very  uniform  slip 
from  its  theoretical  rate  of  pitch  progress  {see 
Pages  239  and  244),  for  which  reason  each  revo- 
lution of  the  propdler  means  a  quite  definite  dis- 
tance moved  through  the  air.  So,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  preliminary  experiment  to  determine 
the  average  amount  of  such  movement  with  a  given 
number  of  revolutions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
calibrate  a  speed  indicator  or  revolution  <50unter 
to  register  from  the  propeller  turns  a  closely  accu- 
rate indication  of  the  speed  and  the  amount  of 
travel.  Something  of  this  sort  is  very  commonly 
done  in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,  the  engi- 
neers of  which  invariably  place  greater  reliance 
on  the  record  of  propeller  revolutions  than  they 
do  upon  any  other  available  means  of  determining 

speed  or  distance. 

COMPASS 

The  magnetic  compass,  the  use  of  which  is  con- 
temporaneous with  almost  the  earliest  history  of 
navigation,  though  its  really  scientific  application 
is  more  due  to  the  modem  mariner,  will  undoubt- 
edly serve  a  purpose  in  the  aerial  craft  of  the 
future,  though  In  its  application  to  these  there  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  some  most  serious  difficulties. 

The  particular  shortcoming  of  the  compass  bb 
a  useful  adjunct  to  aerial  navigation  is  that 
while  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  show  the  different 
directions  with  absolute  or  approximate  accuracy, 
it  affords  little  assurance  that  the  Tehide  is  really 
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flew   £0  uiIICB  Id  bin  second  attem^it  to  cross   the  English  Chnnapl. 


progressmg  m  anj  given  directiQ%  even  though 
it  be  kept  headed  in  this  directi<»i  and  continuously 
driven  at  full  speed.  This  is  because  in  addition. 
to  the  actual  movement  through  the  air  there  also 
must  be  considered  the  movement  of  the  air  itself — 
a  movement  that  will  be  of  evident  effect  if  the 
groimd  is  in  sight,  but  which  at  night  or  over  water 
can  hardly  disclose  itself  even  though  it  may  be 
causing  a  lateral  or  angular  drift,  or  even  a  direct 
movement  backwards,  at  greater  speed  than  the 
air  speed  of  the  vehicle.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten the  most  interesting  case  in  which  this  effect 
has  been  observed  occurred  in  Bleriot's  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  in  the  course  of  which, 
during  a  very  few  minutes  when  the  land  on  both 
sides  was  out  of  sight  because  of  fog,  several  miles 
leeway  were  made  in  spite  of  a  supposed  proper 
direction  of  the  machine,  involving  subsequent 
coasting  along  the  English  shore  to  make  a  lauding 
at  the  point  for  which  a  supposedly  straight  course 
had  been  steered  at  the  outset  (see  Figure  265). 

FIXED-DIAL   COMFAaSES 

Compasses  in  which  the  dial  is  fixed,  with  the 
needle  moving  over  it,  are  commonfy  used  for  sur- 
veying because  of  certain  points  of  convenience 
that  they  possess  for  this  purpose.  They  also  are 
itsed,  though  for  this  purpose  they  are  less  suit- 
able, by  explorers  and  others  in  going  over  land. 

FLOATIHa  DIAL  COUPASSES 

Compassw  in  which  the  dial  is  fastened  to  the 
needle,  which  is  attached  with  its  points  in  registry 
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with  the  north  and  south  marks  on  the  dial,  and  the 
whole  so  mounted  as  to  turn  very  lightly — ^usually 
by  floating  in  a  Uquid— constitute  the  common  form 
of  mariner's  compass.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  pointing  not  only  the  north  and  south,  but  the 
other  cardinal  and  intermediate  directions  in  such 
a  way  that  any  given  direction  can  be  readily  seen 
at  a  glance,  without  revolving  the  case. 

BABOMETEBS 

A  barometer  carried  on  an  aerial  vehicle  serves 
two  purposes,  that  of  indicating  altitude  and  that 
of  forecasting  weather  changes.  In  either  case 
the  barometer  is  simply  a  pressure  gage,  indicating 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  any  given  time. 

MERCURIAL  BAROMETERS 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  type  of  barometer  is 
that  in  which  the  air  pressure  is  balanced  against 
that  of  a  colimm  of  mercury,  the  weight  of  this 
liquid  being  so  great  that  a  thirty-inch  column  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch — ^balancing  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  given  area  at  sea  level 

ANEROm  BAROMETERS 

In  aneroid  barometers  the  air  pressure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  the  pressure  against  the  thin 
metal  sides  of  one  or  more  flat  vacuum  chambers, 
of  thin,  elastic,  metal  disks,  between  which  springs 
are  placed  to  resist  the  pressure.  A  simple  multi- 
plying device  converts  the  very  slight  movement 
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of  the  vacuum-cell  walls  into  the  more  ample  move- 
ment of  a  hand  around  a  circular  dial. 

WIND  VANES 

The  mounting  of  a  small  wind  vane  on  an  aerial 
vehicle  is  useful  not  in  that  it  can  afford  any  indi- 
cation of  lateral  drift  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  but 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  show  leeway  made  from 
a  straight  course  through  the  effect  of  unsymmetri- 
cal  forward  resistances  such  as  can  arise  in  the 
manipulation  or  adjustment  of  balancing  and  steer- 
ing devices.  To  be  of  the  highest  utility  such  a 
wind  vane  should  indicate  not  only  lateral  but  also 
vertical  deviation,  for  which  reason  a  ball  or  gimbal 
mounting  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing. 

In  the  Wright  brothers'  experiments  they  often 
use  a  short  strip  of  tape  or  cloth,  perhaps  a  half- 
inch  wide  and  a  couple  of  feet  long,  tied  to  some 
forward  part  of  their  biplane  so  that  by  the  angle 
of  its  drifting  back  towards  the  operator  an  indi- 
cation is  had  of  the  performance  of  the  vehicle. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSTBUMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  instruments 
already  enumerated  there  are  several  others  that 
might  conceivably  prove  useful  or  requisite. 

The  use  of  a  level  as  a  sort  of  grade  indicator 
to  show  angles  of  ascent  and  descent  must  be  of 
evident  utility.  Such  a  level  already  applied  in 
some  aeronautical  experiments  is  that  illustrated 
at  Figure  254,  in  which  the  body  is  a  light  metal 
cup,  covered  by  a  spherically  curved  glass  top  and 
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filled  ynih  alcohol  except  for  the  small  space  occa< 
pied  by  the  bubble  at  the  top.  The  series  of  con- 
centric rings  or  grooves  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
glass  cover,  made  visible  by  filling  with  black 
enamel^  affordi  ixiatioA  indication  of  longitudinal 

or  lateral  deviation  from  a 
normal  level  course  by  f orc- 
ii3t|;  the  bubble  away  from  its 
normal  position  at  the  center 
of  the  glass  to  a  position 
away  from  this  i)oint  to  a 
distance  corresponding  with 
the  change  in  level  and  in  a 
direction  corresi)onding  with 
the  direction  of  the  change. 
A  quickly  manipulable 
sextant,  or  some  practical  or 
approximate  equivalent  of  this  valuable  instru- 
ment of  navigation,  seems  to  be  the  one  evi^ 
dent  hope— aside  from  methods  of  dead  reckoning 
— ^f or  determining  and  maintaining  a  course 
against  a  lateral  drift  due  to  the  wind,  as  sug- 
gested on  Page  423.  The  difficulties,  however,  of 
making  reliable  observations  of  sun  or  stars  from 
aerial  vehicles  are  likely  to  prove  very  great. 

The  provision  of  a  timepiece  of  chronometer 
qualities  is  an  evident  necessity  if  long  aerial  voy- 
ages are  ever  to  be  undertaken.  As  is  well  under- 
stood by  all  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  navi- 
gation, an  accurate  chronometer  is  the  modem 
navigator's  chief  reliance  for  determination  of  his 
longitude. 
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MISCELLANY 

In  addition  to  the  more  importaBt  and  more 
evident  considerations  that  disdoae  themselves  in 
any  survey  of  the  achievements  and  the  prospects 
of  modem  aerial  navigation,  there  is  discovered  a 
great  number  of  more  obscure  possibilities — ^possi- 
bilities at  the  present  time  impossible  to  appraise 
and  even  difficult  to  define,  but  nevertheless  con- 
stituting proper  subjects  for  some  measure  of 
attention. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  well  for  the 
reader  to  impress  upon  himself  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplanes  of  today,  despite  their  decidedly  re- 
markable recent  successes,  must  probably  bear  to^ 
the  more  nearly  perfected  mechanism  of  the  flying 
vehicle  of  the  not  distant  future  some  such  rela- 
tion as  was  sustained  by  the  automobile  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  wonderful,  practical,  popu- 
lar, economical,  and  in  every  essential  respect  suc- 
cessful vehicles  that  today  throng  the  streets  and 
roads  of  all  civilization,  and  around  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  which  there  has  devel- 
oped a  science  that  in  itself  constitutes  a  special 
department  of  engineering  and  an  industry  in 
which  are  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  may  seem  to  th^  casual  reader  a  venturesome 
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thing  to  predict  any  similarly  extensive  develop- 
ment of  aerial  vehicles.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  the  most  accustomed  forms  of 
modem  transportation — ^the  railway,  the  steam 
vessel,  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  etc.,  all  had 
their  very  inception  actuaUy  or  almost  within  the 
lifetimes  of  people  now  living,  while  without  ex- 
ception their  development  from  the  exi)erimental 
stage  to  the  status  of  imquestioned  utility  has 
covered  much  shorter  periods. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  escaped  or  overlooked 
that  the  atmosphere  as  a  medium  of  travel  affords 
more  room  with  less  limitations  than  apply  to 
any  other  mode  of  transportation;  that  it  is  the 
medium  used  by  birds  for  the  transportation  of 
considerable  weights  at  great  speeds  with  absurdly 
small  power;  and  that,  though  the  bird  possesses 
the  almost  inimitable  coordination  of  animal 
mechanism,  man  has  nevertheless  proved  already 
capable  of  imitating  this  coordination  and  control 
not  only  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  also  with 
remarkable  success  and  safety — ^the  lives  so  far 
lost  in  this  growing  conquest  of  the  air  with 
heavier-than-air  machines  being  much  smaller  for 
given  distances  traveled  than  proved  the  case  in 
the  development  of  apparently  much  safer  means 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  travel. 

APPLICATIONS 

Concerning  the  possible  and  probable  applica- 
tions of  aerial  vehicles,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  argue 
than  it  is  to  convince,  but  at  least  it  will  be  admit- 
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FiauKE  221.— Scale  Dranings  of  Santoa-Dumont  Monoplane.  Tbia  is  tbe  lightest, 
least  eipeDBive,  anil  one  of  the  most  aucresaful  power- driven  aeroplanes  yet  developed. 
The  main  frame  B  consistB  of  three  bamboo  sparB,  widely  apread  in  front  and  brought 
closely  together  at  the  rear.  One  of  these  spars  is  above  and  tbe  other  two  below, 
side  bf  side.  All  three  of  these  spars  are  cut  at  L,  so  that  tlie  machine  can  be  r«adily 
taken  apart  and  reasBembled  by  use  of  the  tubular  sleevea  placed  at  this  point.  Closel}' 
applied  wrappings  of  wire  or  cord  counlcract  the  tendency  of  the  bamboo  to  split. 
The  monoplane  Ruataining  wing  A  is  single  surfaced,  with  the  wing  bars  on  the  rare- 
faction aide  of  the  ribs,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  round  the  wing  tips  or  flatten  the 
curves  of  the  end  sections.  The  lateral  balance  is  maintained  by  wing  warping,  by 
the  wires  0  O,  which  pass  over  ihe  small  pulleys  shown  and  then  connect  directly  to  a 
laterally -movable  vertical  lever.  This  lever  is  ingeniously  operated  by  a  section  of 
tubing  sewn  into  the  back  of  the  operator's  coat  and  slipped  over  the  iever  when  he  is 
in  the  canvas  seat  E,  so  that  the  natural  swing  of  his  body  maintains  the  equilibrium. 
Fore-and-aft  balance  is  secured  by  movement  of  the  horizontal  rudder  surface  J 
through  the  control  nire»  N  N  and  the  lever  C,  the  spring  Q  serving  to  muintain  the 
wires  taut  in  all  poaitiiins.  Lateral  steering  is  by  Ihe  vertical  rudder  /,  operated 
by  the  wires  M  M  from  the  wheel  D,  Several  machines  of  substantially  this  same 
type  have  been  succcaxfully  flown  with  different  engines,  both  air  and  water  cooled, 
but  all  of  somewhat  similar  two-cylinder,  horizontal -opposed  types.  Tbe  most  satisfac- 
tory results  have  been  secured  with  tlic  Darracq  motor  pictured  in  Figure  116.  This 
engine  weighs  only  66  pounds,  though  it  develops  3S  horsepower,  and  is  water  cooled 
by  the  radiators  K  K,  which  consist  simply  of  a  large  number  of  parallel  tubes  ar- 
ranged under  the  wing  surfaces.  The  gasoline  tank  is  at  P.  The  wooden  propeller  B, 
6|  feet  iu  diameter,  is  mounted  directly  on  the  engine  shaft,  a  portion  of  the  advanc- 
ing edge  of  the  sustaining  surface  A  being  cut  away  to  accommodate  it.  The  alight- 
ing gear  consists  simply  of  the  two  bicycle  wheels  F  F,  slanted  inwards  at  the  top  as 
shown  in  the  front  view,  and  supplemented  by  the  tubular  metal  skid  in  front  of  the 
rear  rudders.  The  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  i40  pounds.  Dimensions  are  given 
in  feet  and  inches.  For  further  details  of  the  Santos-Dumont  machinea,  of  tbe  par- 
ticular model  above  describe<l  as  well  as  the  various  confltnictionfl  from  which  it  devel- 
oped, reference  should  be  had  to  Figures  116,  141,  217,  218,  219,  220,  and  238. 
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ted  that  such  vehicles  must  find  some  fields  of  use- 
fulness, whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  contended  that 
these  fields  will  prove  exceedingly  broad  or  excep- 
tionally limited. 

WABFABE 

War  being  fundamentally  an  afi^air  of  danger 
and  disaster,  all  possible  strictures  that  can  be 
leveled  against  the  safety  of  aerial  vehicles  must 
lose  force  when  confronted  with  this  application. 
Much  discussion  and  speculation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  fly- 
ing machine  in  war — even  books  having  been  writ- 
ten in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  portray, 
often  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  phases  of  the 
warfare  of  the  future.* 

The  schemes  that  have  been  suggested  in  the 
way  of  tactics  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
aerial  warfare  cover  the  widest  possible  range, 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  plausible. 

A  somewhat  discussed  aspect  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine's  war  possibilities  has  been  that  of  mounting 
on  dirigibles  and  other  aerial  craft  firearms  of 
types  similar  to  those  of  the  smaller  calibers  used 
in  land  and  naval  warfare.  Because  of  the  great 
weight  of  even  the  lightest  of  effective  modem 
weapons,  the  considerable  weights  of  ammunition 
required,  and  the  comparatively  low  accuracy  in 
firing  at  moving  targets  from  unstable  platforms, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  real  success  can 
attend  such  plans.    Even  under  the  most  favorable 

*In  this  connection,  the  writer  hag  particnlarlj  in  mind  H.  G.  WeDfl' 
*«War  in  the  Air.'' 
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eireumstaneesy  it  is  one  of  the  well-established  sta- 
tistics of  military  history  that  for  every  man  killed 
as  much  as  or  more  than  his  weight  in  metal  must 
be  shot  from  firearms.  It  therefore  seems  scarcely 
clear  how  aerial  vehicles,  necessarily  rather  lim- 
ited in  their  carrying  capacities— even  though 
great  further  progress  in  this  regard  be  made — can 
effect  very  material  damage  ui>on  the  unconcen- 
trated  troops  that  commonsense  modem  tactics 
have  already  dictated  as  a  means  of  Tninlmizing 
danger  fix>m  attacks  with  machine  guns  and  shrap- 
neL  Elimination  of  this  sort  of  aerial  warfare 
fnon  consideration  leaves  the  aerial  vehicle  with 
OMilj  one^  but  a  sufficiently  dangerous  method  of 
attack — ^by  the  dropping  of  high  explosives  as  accu* 
rately  as  may  prove  possible  into  tibe  weakest  and 
most  vulnen^le  points  in  the  enemy's  military  and 
social  organization^  And  this  me^od^  as  specula- 
tion upon  it  is  indulged  in,  becomes  sufficiently 
horrifying  to  appall  the  most  skeptical  tactician  or 
hardened  soldier. 

Undoubtedly,  the  initial  points  of  attack  would 
be  on  the  sea  the  enormously  costly  mechanisms — 
the  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo*boats-— of 
modem  navies,  which  even  today  seem  open  to 
destruction  should  occasion  arise  by  very  ordinary 
application  of  the  capabilities  of  such  aeroplanes 
as  have  been  already  developed — ^working,,  it  is  to 
be  emphasized,  not  individually  but  in  fleets,  with 
results  that  seem  quite  inescapable.  On  land  the 
points  of  attack  might  be  the  storehouses  of  mili- 
tary and  food  supplies,  or  even  the  property  in 
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great  cities,  which,  aU  action  of  peace  ccXDgresaes 
and  international  tribunals  to  tiie  contrary,  it  is 
very  likely  timt  a  det»*mined  and  aggressiTe  foe 
iTould  ultimatdy  assail  after  issuing  due  warnings 
commanding  inmiediate  removal  of  all  non-com- 
batants, snch  warnings  to  be  disregarded  at  the 
peril  of  the  party  attacked.  For  in  the  last  analy- 
sis of  the  bitterness  of  conflict  between  militant 
nations,  wars  are  fought  less  by  ndes  than  to  win 
Tictories. 

In  the  face  of  sncii  tremendous  im^swement  ia 
mechanisms  for  the  destructi<»i  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— without  which  war  cannot  be  successfully 
waged,  the  view  that  warfare  can  continue  indefi- 
nitely, in  a  world  of  civilized  and  intelligent  bein^ 
constantly  growing  more  civilized  and  more  intelli- 
gent, is  an  incredible  one.  Altogether  more  likdy 
than  this  indefinite  continuation  of  war,  or  sach 
voluntary  disarmament  and  axbitration  as  is  pro- 
posed by  idealists,  seems  an  nnavoidable  and  -en- 
forced arbitration,  imposed  upon  all  by  concerted 
action  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  which 
instead  of  maintaining  individual  armies  wfaoee 
mihtary  equipments — ^land,  naval,  «nd  aerial — wiU 
be  pitted  against  one  another  will  pool  their  forces 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  international  policing 
force  to  compel  arbitration  of  international  ques- 
tions, and  to  puni^  terribly  stich  benighted  nations 
as  may  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  militaoit 
dissent  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  intelligent 
majorities  of  civilization. 

Almost  as  significant  as  its  pernor  f w  de- 
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struction  is  the  invulnerability  of  the  aeroplane. 
Though  without  armor  or  any  corresponding  pro- 
tection,  yet,  operated  in  fleets,  and  if  necessary 
under  cover  of  night,  no  one  familiar  with  modem 
gunnery  or  the  use  of  firearms  needs  to  be  told 
how  utterly  difficult  and  impracticable  will  be 
found  all  schemes  for  winging  the  aerial  vehicles. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  hit  a  fixed  target  from  a 
substantially-moimted  weapon  after  the  range  has 
been  accurately  found.  It  is  more  difficult  to  strike 
a  moving  target  on  the  ground,  or  afloat  on  the 
water,  though  even  in  these  cases  the  restriction 
of  the  movement  to  a  horizontal  plane  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  correcting  errors  in  the  determination 
of  the  range  by  noting  the  splash  in  the  water,  or 
dust  thrown  up,  is  a  great  help.  But  to  strike  a 
vehicle  moving  through  the  air,  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary celerity  in  maneuvering,  capable  of 
three-dimensional  toavel — ^up  and  down  as  well  as 
in  all  lateral  directions — and  with  no  means  what- 
ever of  finding  range,  can  never  happen  except  by 
the  purest  of  pure  accidents.  And  when  it  does 
happen  its  effect  upon  the  enemy's  strength  is  so 
certain  to  be  so  utterly  trivial — ^involving  the  de- 
struction of  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  and  the  lives  of  not  more  than 
one  or  two  individuals — ^that  its  futility  as  a  means 
of  winning  a  victory  is  almost  too  evident  to 
require  discussion. 

SPOBT 

Under  the  heading  of  this  much  abused  term 
can  be  perhaps  fairly  characterized  the  utilization 
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Figure  225. — Scale  Drawings  of  Montgomery  Glider.  This  machine  is  exceedingly  m] 
though  as  in  the  case  of  all  aeronautical  apparatus  only  the  most  substantial  and  well-conside 
detail  construction  is  to  be  tolerated  if  safety  is  to  be  assured.  The  framework  consists  primAi 
of  the  two  light  upper  bars  0  0,  terminating  in  the  spars  /  /,  and  of  the  heavier  bottom  bar 
connected  by  the  four  slanting  vertical  members  H  H,  Each  of  the  two  main  wing  frames  e 
sists  of  two  wing  bars  attached  on  top  of  0  0,  and  bearing  on  their  under  sides  58  equally  spa 
curved  ribs  that  pass  through  pockets  sewed  into  the  single  surface  of  light  rubberized  aili 
percale  that  is  considered  the  preferable  material  for  the  wing  covering.  The  front  bar  of  « 
wing  is  firmly  lashed  to  0  0,  rigidly  trussed  into  a  pronounced  arch  by  the  wires  FFF,  i 
braced  by  the  masts  G  G,  but  the  rear  bars  are  divided  at  Q  Q  so  that  they  hinge  over  00  f 
droop  loosely  at  their  ends  to  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  the  front  bars.  They  are,  hi 
ever,  prevented  from  lifting  above  a  certain  point  by  the  control  cords  E  E,  which  run  over  pu- 
as  shown  and  are  attached  to  the  stirrup  bar  if,  by  means  of  which  the  operator  controls  the  tie- 
with  his  feet.  When  in  the  air  the  droop  or  arch  of  the  wings  is  not  as  pronounced  as  show: 
the  drawings,  which  show  the  machine  at  rest.  The  operator  sits  astride  the  seat  P  and  steers 
pressing  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stirrup  bar,  the  cords  from  which  are  so  crossed  t) 
pressure  with  the  right  foot  pulls  down  the  rear  edges  of  the  left  wing  ends,  and  vice  versa.  T 
manipulation  may  be  also  used  as  a  balancing  control,  but  equilibrium  is  maintained  chiefly  by 
automatic  effect  of  the  very  large  fin  surface  C,  which  though  it  moves  up  and  down  with 
rudder  D  has  no  lateral  movement.  In  addition  to  the  dissimilar  twisting  or  warping  of  the  ^ 
ends  by  pressing  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stirrup  bar,  by  pressing  dow^n  on  botl  «■ 
simultaneously  all  the  rear  wing  tip  edges  are  drawn  down  together — a  manipulation  that  sots 
a  very  effective  braking  action,  by  which  the  machine  can  be  brought  to  land  so  lightly  tha:  i 
operator  is  not  even  jarred.  In  addition  to  these  control  movements  there  is  another,  by  p^i' 
down  the  pulleys  over  which  the  cords  to  the  wing  B  are  passed,  through  the  action  of  whiet 
whole  angle  of  the  rear  wing  can  be  changed  in  relation  to  that  of  the  front  wing,  thus  affo'' 
control  over  the  longitudinal  equilibrium  by  an  elevator-like  action  of  the  two  wings  in  relation 
each  other.  The  horizontal  tail  surface  D,  proximate  to  the  center  of  the  rear  edge  of  i*- 
controlled  by  the  cords  J  K,  which  are  attached  to  the  wooden  clamp  L,  automatically  I''* 
by  the  effect  of  the  angular  pull  upon  it  in  any  position  at  which  it  may  be  placed  on  the  s 
tionary  wire  K,  which  runs  from  one  of  the  bars  0  to  the  bar  N. 

The  ribs  of  this  machine  should  be  made  of  clear,  well-seasoned  spruce,  I  inch  wide  and  ^  *^ 
deep,  and  each  rib  must  be  made  of  two  pieces  glued  together  under  pressure  in  a  form,  -^^  ^' 
they  will  hold  the  requisite  curve.  The  wing  bars  are  best  made  of  hickory,  about  H  i^cht^ 
If  inches  at  their  centers,  and  tapered  to  about  half  this  section  at  the  ends.  The  frame  bar?  f 
can  be  of  spruce,  about  li  inches  by  2  inches  at  their  centers  and  tapered  to  their  ends^' 
smaller  size  forward  than  at  the  rear.  N  is  likewise  about  li  inches  thick,  and  may  be  as  -^ 
as  3 J  inches  at  the  center.  The  tail  framing  is  of  light  wood  edges  stayed  by  wires  arrange  *" 
^e  spokes  in  a  bicycle  wheel.    The  machine  weighs  about  40  pounds.    All  dimensions  are  in  inch^ 
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of  aerial  vehicles  for  pleasure  travel  in  one  man- 
ner and  another. 

Aeroplane  contests  already  have  provided 
thrills  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  blase  audiences, 
and  in  the  near  future,  when  the  speeds  made  seem 
certain  to  become  vastly  higher  than  any  that  have 
been  maintained  with  any  other  types  of  vehicles, 
they  will  become  even  more  spectacular.  More- 
over the  element  of  safety  in  such  contests  is  much 
greater  than  might  be  supposed — probably  much 
greater  than  in  automobile  racing,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  a  truly  appalling  list  of  fatalities. 
This  is  because,  while  land  vehicles  are  built  to 
travel  on  land,  they  are  built  to  do  so  only  on  espe- 
cially prepared  coiu*ses,  so  when  an  automobile 
leaves  the  road,  or  a  rail  vehicle  leaves  the  rails 
imminent  and  terrible  dangers  are  introduced, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  vehicle  designed  to 
travel  in  the  air — even  a  plunge  to  the  earth  in- 
volves movement  through  rather  than  away  from 
its  natural  route,  with  corresponding  chance  if  the 
vehicle  be  well  designed  of  regaining  its  normal 
control  and  of  recovering  its  equilibrium,  or,  at 
worst,  of  landing  without  injury  to  the  occupant. 

MAHi  AND  EZPBESS 

The  first  commercial  applications  of  flying  ve- 
hicles must  inevitably  be  to  the  transport  of  light 
commodities,  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  convey  at 
great  speeds  and  which  can  be  paid  for  at  high  rates 
per  imit  of  weight. 

The  ideal  service  of  this  character  would  be 
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that  of  a  number  of  vehicles  traversing  a  route  of 
the  maximum  distance  possible  to  accomplisAi  v^ith- 
out  alighting,  dropping  mail  bags  on  clear  areas 
where  watchers  would  be  waiting  to  receive  them. 

NEWS  SERVICE 

Besides  for  the  distribution  of  mail  and  ex- 
press, aerial  vehicles  may  lend  themselves  to  the 
distribution  of  newspaper  matrices  and  illustra- 
tions prepared  at  central  points  for  quick  trans- 
mission to  mral  newspaper  plants,  not  provided 
as  at  present  with  expensive  editing  land  composing 
forces,  but  ehiefly  equipped  with  stereotyping  and 
printing  facilities. 

EFFECTS  OF  LOW  COST  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Most  important  factors  in  the  further  improve- 
ment and  the  future  applications  of  aerial  vehicles 
are  certain  to  be  tiie  lower  first  and  maintenance 
costs  tiiat  are  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  if  what 
has  been  already  done  is  any  criterion. 

With  some  of  the  most  efficient  modem  aero- 
planes it  has  been  proved  possible  to  transport 
weights  of  as  great  as  1,600  pounds  for  distances 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline — 
a  result  that  compares  most  favorably  with  even 
the  best  secured  with  modem  automobiles,  espe- 
cially at  anything  like  similar  speeds — ^in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  40  or  45  miles  an  hour. 

An  inevitable  result  of  low  first  and  mainte- 
nance costs  must  be  the  extensive  acquisition  of 
aerial  vehicles  by  all  manner  of  individuals— indi- 
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riduals  of  a  class  today  quite  unable  to  afford  even 
the  most  inexpensiTe  automobiles.  More  than  this, 
the  aerial  Tehicles  not  being  confined  to  roads  or 
highways  of  any  kind,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  either  of  monopolies  or  of  limitations  in 
their  use  other  than  the  direct  physical  limitations 
imposed  by  such  mechanical  imperfections  as,  of 
course,  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated,  however 
they  may  be  minimized. 

OBNEBAL  EFFECTS 

The  wide  introduction  of  aerial  vehicles  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  public,  if  it  ever  occurs, 
and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  it  will  occur, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  consequent  influences  of  the 
profoimdest  importance  upon  imiumerable  phases 
and  regulations  of  the  accepted  social  order.  The 
very  independence  of  movement  which  only  an 
aerial  vehicle  can  possess  will  in  itself  mif  ailingly 
modify  the  whole  structure  of  civilization. 

A  most  certain  result  of  the  new  condition  in 
human  affairs  following  upon  man's  achievement 
of  flight  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  laws  and 
customs.  Assertions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  impossible  to  see  how  eith^  exclu- 
sion laws  or  customs  laws  (except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  commodities)  are  going  to  be 
at  all  enforceable  in  the  coming  era  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. The  boundaries  of  every  nation  in  the 
world,  except  possibly  those  of  tixe  most  densely 
populated,  will  absolutely  cease  to  exist  as  barriers 
that  can  be  policed  and  safeguarded  against  pro- 
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gressing  humanity's  perfectly  natural  disposi- 
tion to  travel  and  communicate  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

A  more  sinister  aspect  of  this  time  to  come  is 
the  tremendous  facility  with  which  the  aerial 
vehicle  will  lend  itself  to  the  perpetration  of  crime 
with  almost  perfect  assurance  for  the  criminal  of 
escape  from  punishment  and  other  consequences. 
Indeed,  as  a  police  problem  the  aeroplane  bids  fair 
to  become  far  more  serious  than  the  much-appre- 
hended and  now-realized  noiseless  gun.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  with  any  real  optimism  can  long  believe 
that  progress  in  science  and  invention  can  have 
any  permanent  injurious  or  detrimental  ejffect  on 
hmnan  affairs.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  be  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  upon  the  part  of  the  now  more 
powerful  and  arrogant  elements  within  it,  so  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
^^ criminal  classes",  so-called,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  poverty-stricken  classes — ^f rom  which 
nearly  all  criminals  are  recruited  by  the  reac- 
tions of  oppressive  environments — ^that  less  crimes 
will  be  committed  not  because  of  policing  and  pun- 
ishment, but  because  of  reduced  incentive. 

RADII  OF  ACTION 

Since  almost  the  only  limitation  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  indefinitely-continued  flight, 
even  with  present  machines — and  barring,  of 
course,  the  matter  of  more  or  less  violent  storms — 
is  the  difficulty  of  canying  sufficient  supplies  of 


fuel,  it  is  clear  that  as  more  efficient  propellers  and 
engines,  or  surfaces  afEording  given  sustention 
with  smaller  head  resistances,  may  be  developed, 
the  radii  of  action  is  certain  to  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

INTLUBNCE  OP  WIND 

In  the  case  of  water  travel,  excepting  in  rare 
instances  of  river  navigation  through  rapids 
or. of  navigation  through  narrow  channels  with 
rapid  tidal  flows,  the  currents  in  navigable  waters 
are  not  of  sufficient  speed  materially  to  help  or 
hinder  vessels  passing  through  them.  With  the 
atmosphere  the  ease  is  quite  the  other  way.  In 
this  lightest  of  earth's  traversable  media  move- 
ments of  liie  air  in  the  form  of  wind,  of  velocities 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  best  speeds  that  have 
been  attained  with  aeroplanes,  are  common.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  fair  assertion  that  winds  of  even  as 
high  as  100  miles  an  hoxu* — approximately  twice 
as  fast  as  the  greatest  present  aeroplane  speeds — 
are  occasionally  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  though 
they  will  not  be  commonly  encoimtered  and  never 
will  be  flown  in  when  such  flight  is  avoidable. 

DEMOITNT  ABILITY 

Apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  altogether 
sufficient  difficulties  of  making  flying  machines  to 
fly,  more  than  one  inventor  has  in  addition  at- 
tempted to  construct  such  vehicles  in  folding  form 
— probably  inspired  by  the  beautiful  perfection  of 
the  bird's  wing  mechanism — with  the  idea  of  simi- 
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larly  quickly  stowing  the  wings  and  other  parts 
of  the  machine  in  compact  and  portable  shape. 

It  being  a  condition  involved  in  almost  any  con- 
ceivable aerial  vehicle  that  considerable  d^en- 
sions  must  be  employed  because  of  the  necessity 
for  operating  in  one  way  or  another  upon  large 
areas  of  air,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
any  scheme  that  seems  to  promise  a  compacter 
arrangement  of  the  vehicle  elements  when  the 
machine  is  at  rest  than  is  required  when  it  is  in 
the  air.  This  is  important  both  for  storage  and 
for  shipment  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  has  its 
counterpart  in  all  known  flying  creatures,  which 
without  exception  fly  with  surfaces  capable  of 
being  folded  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  reliable 
folding  wings  are  very  great — so  great  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  it  seems  hardly  desirable 
to  attempt  overcoming  them  until  after  more 
perfect  and  dependable  results  are  seciu*ed  in  the 
more  vital  functioning  of  flying  mechanisnos. 

Demountability,  however,  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent thing  from  folding,  this  term  implying  only 
the  ready  detachabUity  and  separation  of  different 
parts  with  corresponding  facility  in  reassembling. 
Several  very  successful  modem  aeroplanes  are 
made  demountable  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

A  further  advantage  of  demountability  is  the 
conversion  by  its  means  of  the  aerial  vehicle  into 
a  more  or  less  capable  road  vehicle.  Thus  the 
'^  June  Bug''  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
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with  its  wings  off,  was  still  capable  of  rolling  along 
on  its  wheeled  starting  gear.  In  this  condition  it 
proved  capable  of  speeds  as  high  as  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  simply  run  on  the  road  under  the  thrust 
of  its  own  propeller. 

In  the  case  of  the  "June  Bi^",  however,  the 
wings  when  taken  off  were  not  carried  with  the 
machine,  making  the  scheme  employed  in  the  most 
recent  Bleriot  monopltmes  and  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ures 245,  246,  and  247,  altogether  superior.  As 
is  shown  in  these  illustrations,  the  two  main  wings 
are  simply  detached  from  their  proper  places  on 
the  fuselage  and  tied  compactly  against  the  sides, 
so  that  the  machine,  carrying  all  of  its  flying  ele- 
ments, makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  running  on 
good  roads — a  most  desirable  feature  in  case  a 
landing  is  made  on  a  bad  surface  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prospect  about  before  a  suitable  place 
for  starting  is  found. 

Undoubtedly  this  matter  of  danoimtability, 
especially  as  machines  become  more  practical  and 
more  niunerous,  is  one  that  will  merit  further  con- 
sideration by  designers,  witii  the  result  that  pres- 
ent-day shortcomings  wUI  decreasingly  handicap 
future  progress. 

PASSEKGEB  ACCOMMODATION 

Accommodation  for  passengers  in  most  of  the 
flying  madiines  so  far  built  has  been  of  a  more  or 

less  makeshift  character,  it  being  appreciated  that 
the  most  essential  thing  as  yet  is  to  produce  ma- 
chines that  will  fly,  leaving  the  minor  question  of 
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comfortable  passenger  accommodations  for  subse- 
quent solution. 

SEATS 

About  the  least  that  can  be  provided  in  the 
way  of  passenger  accommodation  is  some  sort  of 
seating  arrangement.  So  far  the  most  of  such 
seats  have  been  of  the  most  elementary  construc- 
tion, as  is  suggested  in  the  illustrations  throughout 
these  pages.  Lately,  however,  some  of  the  more 
advanced  craft  are  appearing  with  very  comfort- 
able arrangements  for  seating  the  operator,  as  is 
particularly  evidenced  in  the  boat-like  cockpits 
provided  in  the  Bleriot,  Antoinette,  and  B.  E.  P. 
machines,  as  shown  in  Figures  249,  250,  and  252, 
respectively. 

HOUSINO 

As  proved  the  case  in  the  development  of  the 
automobile,  it  probably  will  be  only  a  short  step 
from  the  provision  of  comfortable  seats  to  the  pro- 
vision of  enclosures  for  these  seats,  housing  the 
operator  and  passengers  from  the  weather  and 
from  the  wind  of  the  movement  through  the  air. 

UPHOLSTEBT 

Cushioning  of  the  bottoms  and  backs  of  seats 
is  a  luxury  that  has  already  found  application  to 
the  aeroplane,  though  cane  and  wooden  chair  seats 
are  found  rather  lighter. 

Pnenmatie  CushionB,  of  covering  materials  with 
rubber  or  other  gasproof  linings,  inflated  with  air, 
are  much  used  in  boats  and  yachts  and  to  some 
extent  for  the  seats  of  automobiles.    P&eumatic 
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KKiUHB  -M!).— Cockpit  of  Bicrlot  Uoooplanc  Number  XI. 


cushions  are  exceedingly  light,  constitute  very  sat- 
isfactory life  preservers  in  case  of  descent  into 
water,  and  are  sufficiently  durable  to  make  them 
thoroughly  practical  It  therefore  seems  reason- 
able to  regard  them  as  an  ideal  type  of  aerial- 
vehicle  upholstery. 

HEATINO 

While  it  can  be  considered  hardly  reasonable, 
LQ  the  present  status  of  aeronautical  engineering,  to 
transport  special  devices  for  keeping  the  passen- 
gers warm  as  is  done  in  rail  and  water  vehicles 
and  even  in  auto- 
mobiles,   there    is 
another  road  to  the 
provision    of   such 
comforts      without 
materially     adding 
to   the    weight    or 
complication. 

By  the  Ex 
gases  which  must  be 
emitted  from  all  internal-combustion  engines, 
which  are  very  hot,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  considerable  heating  effect 
in  a  very  simple  and  practical  way. 

A  typical  exhaust  heater  such  as  is  to  some 
extent  used  for  automobiles  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
255,  in  which  the  principle  is  simply  that  of  a 
muffler-like  apparatus  beneath  the  passengers* 
feet,  and  through  which  the  gases  from  the  engine 
are  caused  to  follow  the  intricate  course  indicated 
by  the  arrows  and  determined  by  the  numerous 


baffle  plateB,  finally  makiiig  their  exit  to  the  rear. 
The  valve  provides  means  of  throwing  the  heater 
in  and  out  of  action. 

PARACHUTES 

The  use  of  parachutes  antedates  the  invention 
of  the  balloon,  it  being  on  record  in  Ix>ubere's 
"History  of  Siam"  that  250  years  ago  an  oriental 
inventor  entertained  Siamese  royalty  by  leaps 
from  great  heights  with  two  parachutes  attached 
to  a  belt     In  1783  M.  le  Normand,  of  Lyons, 
France,  proposed  the  use  of 
parachutes  as  fire  escax>eB,  and 
demonstrated  their  utility  by 
successfully    descending    with 
one  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing in  that  city.    The  aeronaut 
Blanchard  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive of  using  the  parachute  in 
ballooning,  and  in  1783  he  tested 
one  by  attaching  it  to  a  basket 
in  which  was  placed  a  dog,  whereupon  the  whole 
being  released  at  a  considerable  height  settled  to 
the  groimd  in  safety.    In  1793  he  descended  him- 
self from  a  balloon,  but,  though  the  fall  was  fairly 
retarded,  he  nevertheless  suffered  a  broken  leg  as 
a  result  of  his  daring.    On  October  22,  1797,  the 
first  really  successful  parachute  jump  was  made 
by  Andre  Jaques  Gamerin  from  a  balloon  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  high  over  the  plain  of  Monceau,  near 
Paris. 

Modem  parachutes,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
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Figure  256,  are  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  at  the  center  to  prevent 
oscillation,  and  without  framing  of  any  kind,  the 
series  of  cords  by  which  the  surface  is  attached  to 
the  weight  serving  to  preserve  the  umbrella-like 
form  essential  to  a  safe  descent,  and  produced  pri- 
marily by  the  air  pressure.  They  sustain  about 
half  a  pound  to  the  square  foot.  Parachutes 
capable  of  safely  carrying  a  man  have  been  made 
of  less  than  twenty  poimds  in  weight 

DESIGNING 

In  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles  an  exact  science 
is  becoming  rapidly  established,  with  its  recog- 
nized engineering  practises  and  the  possible  freak- 
ish departures  therefrom  that  are  f oimd  to  exist 
in  all  departments  of  technical  endeavor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  intending  designer  or 
experimenter,  however,  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
time  only  to  emphasize  the  important  x>oint  that 
this  field  of  engineering  is  one  in  which  nothing 
less  than  a  broad  and  practical  engineering  knowl- 
edge can  suf&ce  to  produce  results.  Were  suc- 
cessful aerial  vehicles  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  rule-and-thumb  methods  that  have  been  more 
or  less  advantageously  employed  in  most  other 
fields  of  mechanical  engineering,  successful  flying 
or  at  least  gliding  machines  would  have  been  in- 
vented two  thousand  years  ago,  for  failure  in  the 
past  has  been  due  not  to  lack  of  effort  or  facilities, 
out  to  the  inadequate  technical  equipment  i>ossessed 
be  experimenters.   The  conclusion  is  that  the  ordi- 
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nary  amateur  will  do  best  by  closely  copying 
proved  constructions. 

TESTINQ  AND  LEARNING 

In  testing  new  flying  machines,  and  even  in 
learning  to  operate  ones  of  established  qualities, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered  that 
are  a  little  different  from  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  tests  of  other  mechanisms  and  the  operation 
of  other  vehicles. 

Thus  failure  of  an  experiment  with  a  mechan- 
ism of  this  type  is  likely  to  be  not  a  mere  mechani- 
cal failure,  but  also  may  readily  result  in  injury 
to  or  the  death  of  its  operator  unless  ingenious 
and  well-considered  precautions  are  taken  to 
assiu*e  a  maximum  prospect  of  safety. 

Likewise,  for  a  beginner  to  attempt  to  drive  a 
machine  even  of  a  type  known  to  be  well  capable 
of  fljdng,  the  attempt  can  easily  become  most  dan- 
gerous business  if  gone  at  in  a  reckless  manner. 


LEABNING  FROM  TEACHEB 


By  all  means  the  best  method  of  learning  to 
operate  a  flying  machine  is  that  possible  when  the 
machine  can  carry  two  people  and  the  pupil  can 
thus  take  his  first  rides  with  an  expert. 

PBACTISE  CLOSE  TO  THE  SUBFACE 

When  an  instructor  is  not  to  be  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  machine  that  no  one  knows  how  to 
fly — ^not  even  that  it  will  fly — or  of  a  machine  that 
will  carry  only  one  person,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  operator  to  acquire  the  necessary  dexterity 
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only  by  practise.  Such  practise  is  most  readily 
and  speedily  secured  by  the  use  of  large  level  areas 
over  which  the  machine  can  be  run  on  its  wheeled 
or  other  running  gear,  with  **low  jumps '*  into  the 
air  that  extend  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  as 
the  experimenter  becomes  proficient. 

Practise  over  Water  presents  a  number  of  very 
great  advantages  over  any  other  sort  of  practise 
that  can  be  bad,  there  being  in  the  first  place  the 
level  and  almost  ideally  smooth  surface,  in  addition 
to  which,  if  it  comes  to  falling,  water  is  better 
to  fall  upon  than  hard  groimd.  Drowning  is  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  by  the  circumstance  that 
almost  all  modem  machines  have  sufficient  wood  in 
their  construction  to  float  them,  besides  which  they 
can  be  fitted  with  inflated  fabric  floats  and  the 
operator  provided  with  a  life  preserver. 

MAINTAINING  HEADWAY 

If  there  is  any  one  point  in  the  operation  of 
most  modem  aeroplanes  that  calls  for  especial 
emphasis,  it  is  the  most  imperative  necessity  for 
always  maintaining  headway,  since  the  forward 
movement  through  the  air  is  all  that  sustains  the 
machine  in  the  air. 

LANDING 

Just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  it  is  possible 
with  most  machines  to  execute  an  abrupt  upward 
steering  movement,  with  the  effect  that  the  wing 
surfaces  strike  the  air  at  a  very  steep  angle  of  inci- 
dence, causing  them  to  act  as  a  sort  of  brake.  This 
maneuver  will  be  better  appreciated  if  its  relation 
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is  realized  to  the  similar  maneuver  of  birds,  which 
always  at  the  moment  of  alighting  oppose  the  full 
areas  of  their  wings  to  the  direction  of  travel 

AEBIAL  NAVIGATION 

Though  in  its  general  meaning  this  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  whole  of  this  book  relates,  in  a 
more  specific  sense  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  details 
of  operating  and  driving  aerial  vehicles. 

Considered  from  this  standpoint  aerial  naviga- 
tion, like  water  navigation,  presents  its  special  and 
peculiar  problems. 

This  being  the  situation  there  can  as  yet  be  no 
established  science  of  aerial  navigation,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  formulate  some  of  the 
essential  principles  of  such  a  science  and  to  per- 
ceive many  of  the  factors  in  the  problem. 

PLYING  HIGH 

Mying  very  high  so  far  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  any  but  the  more  reckless 
exx)erimenters,  and  in  no  case  recorded  at  this 
writing  has  any  power-driven  aeroplane  ascended 
more  than  4,600  feet  high,  while  ascents  even  to 
this  and  to  other  considerable  altitudes  have  been 
made  not  so  much  from  any  necessity  for  flying 
great  heights,  as  under  the  more  frequent  spur  of 
prize  competitions.  The  longest  sustained  flight 
made  previous  to  this  writing,  that  of  Parman  at 
Rheims,  on  August  27, 1909,  was  at  a  height  rarely 
exceeding  ten  feet  from  the  groimd. 

Steadier  Air  than  is  in  most  cases  to  be  found 
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nearer  the  ground  is  well  established  to  exist  at 
greater  heights,  particularly  over  surfaces  that  are 
irregular  or  built-up. 

Choice  of  Landing,  in  case  of  motor  breakdown 
or  other  reason  for  descent,  is  greatly  broadened 
by  flight  at  considerable  altitudes.    This  will  be 
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more  readily  imderstood  from  reference  to  A  and 
B,  Figure  257,  in  which  the  aeroplanes  g  and  h  can 
normally  descend  in  calm  air  on  gliding  angles 
represented  by  the  solid  lines  c  and  /,  thus  afford- 
ing choice  of  landing  anywhere  within  a  circle  of 
a  diameter  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  start 
and  the  flatness  of  the  angle  of  descent. 

FLYING  LOW 

Flying  low,  while  introducing  safeguards  also 
introduces  dangers,  especially  if  attempts  be  made 
to  fly  low  over  rough  country,  in  which  the  chance 
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of  striking  obstacles  with  the  machine  flying  reli- 
ably might  easily  become  more  serious  than  the 
danger  of  a  fall  from  the  remoter  possibility  of 
some  desperate  and  miexpected  breakdown. 

In  all  probability  the  lowest  regular  flying  of 
the  future  will  be  over  water  areas,  where  the  sur- 
face is  level  and  uniform  and  presents  no  obstacles 
to  throw  the  atmosphere  into  irregular  motions. 

Falling  is  one  of  the  possible  dangers  that  can 
be  minimized  by  low  flight,  but,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  all  practical  modem  aeroplanes  being 
essentially  stable  as  gliders  even  with  their  motors 
inoperative  there  is  apparently  very  little  danger 
of  abrupt  falls. 

Striking  Obstacles  is  a  much  more  serious  dan- 
ger, for  there  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  running 
into  obstacles  not  seen  in  time  because  of  the 
attempt  to  skim  over  them  too  closely;  there  is  also 
the  danger  while  flying  low  of  being  thrust  enough 
out  of  the  intended  course  by  a  sudden  wind  gust 
to  cause  such  an  accident. 

Vortices  and  Currents  in  the  air  are  well  dem- 
onstrated to  exist  in  proximity  to  all  terrestrial 
objects  during  winds,  and  are  of  a  violence  and 
complexity  of  motion  varying  with  the  strength  of 
the  wind  and  the  character  of  the  obstacles. 
Travel  through  such  vortices  and  currents  ob- 
viously is  much  more  dangerous  than  travd 
through  uniform  air,  a  fact  that  has  already  been 
discovered  by  some  of  the  pioneers  in  aerial  navi- 
gation. An  interesting  example  was  remarked  by 
Glenn  Ourtiss  at  Bheims,  in  1909,  when  over  one 
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part  of  the  course  he  found  the  air  to  be  "literally 
boiling",  as  he  expressed  it. 

TERRESTRIAL  ADJUNCTS 

In  the  impending  utilization  of  the  air  as  a 
highway  for  sporting  and  xoilltary  operations  and 
probably  for  the  conveyance  of  mail  and  express 
matter,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  medium  for  all  kinds 
of  passenger  and  commercial  traffic,  it  is  inevitable 
that  systems  of  signalling  from  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  aerial  vehicles  must  be  devised. 

An  ideal  means  would  be  the  use  of  wireless 
telegraphy  but  this  in  its  present  development 
comes  nearer  to  permitting  the  aerial  craft  to 
receive  messages  than  to  send  them,  because  of  the 
much  greater  weights  of  sending  apparatus. 


The  kinds  of  information  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
most  essential  for  tiie  future  aerial  pilot  to  have 
from  terrestrial  stations  will  be  data  in  regard  to 
his  location,  measurements  of  wind  direction  and 
velocity,  weather  forecasts,  etc  To  these  ends  it 
doubtless  will  prove  feasible  to  establish  lettered 
or  other  landmarks  easily  recognized  by  day,  with 
systems  of  lights  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by 
night.  The  idea  of  painting  signals,  and  even  the 
flying  machines  themselves,  with  luminous  paints 
capable  of  emitting  a  clearly-visible  glow  in  the 
dark  has  been  suggested,  and  doubtiess  could  be 
developed  into  a  considerable  safeguard  against 
accident  and  a  means  of  greatly  facilitating  navi- 
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gatioiL  The  most  recent  and  interesting  work 
along  this  line  has  been  done  by  William  J.  Ham- 
mer, of  New  York,  the  well  known  physicist,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Aeronautic  Society. 

Fog  Horns  and  Whistles  would  provide  a  means 
of  signalling  weather  and  wind  conditions,  of 
transmitting  orders,  etc.,  at  times  when  view  of 
the  earth's  surface  might  be  obscured  by  low-lying 
fogs  or  clouds. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  system  of 
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weather  forecasting  by  means  of  simple  flag  com- 
binations could  be  readily  adapted  for  display 
on  horizontal  surfaces,  or  even  by  lights  at  night 
For  use  in  rainy  or  foggy  weather,  along  sea 
coasts,  etc.,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at 
present  announces  its  forecasts  by  means  of 
whistle  blasts,  one  long  blast  repeated  at  intervals 
meaning  fair  weather;  two  long  blasts  indicating 
general  rain  or  snow,  three  long  blasts  indicating 
local  rain  or  snow,  one  short  blast  indicating  lower 
temperatiure,  two  short  blasts  indicating  higher 
temperature,  and  ihree  short  blasts  indicating  a 
cold  wave.  The  long  blasts  are  of  from  four  to 
six  seconds  and  the  short  from  one  to  three. 
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PATENTS 

The  aeronautical  patent  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  a  very  interesting  one — bo  interesting 
that  the  full  drawings,  specifications,  and  claims 
of  what  seem  the  two  most  important,  No.  ^1,393, 
to  OrviUe  and  Wilbur  Wright,  and  No.  831,173,  to 
John  J.  Montgomery,  are  here  reproduced  in  fulL 

Other  United  States  patents  the  claims  of 
which  are  reprinted  herein  are  numbers  582,718, 
to  Ghanute,  582,757,  to  Mouillard,  and  544,816,  to 
Lilientiial. 
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th«  frame  btlng  Indowd  in  the  elotli.  The 
cloth  (or  etch  aeroplane  preTlooitlj  to  ita  at- 
tacbmeut  to  ita  frame  ia  cut  on  the  biaa  and 
made  up  into  a  aingle  piece  approzimatelj 
the  alae  and  abape  of  the  aeroplane,  haTing 
the  threada  of  the  fabric  arranged  diagunall/ 
to  the  tranaTerae  apara  and  ioiuntndinal  riba. 
aa  Indicated  at  •  fn  Fig.  2.  Thna  the  diag- 
onal threada  of  the  cloth  form  truaa  ajratew* 
with  the  apara  and  riba,  the  Uureada  conati- 
tnting  the  diagonal  membera.  A  hem  l« 
formed  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  cloth  to  recei?e 
a  wire  7,  which  ia  connected  to  the  enda  of 
the  rear  apar  and  anpported  bj  the  rear- 
wardbr-extendiag  enda  of  tlie  loogitodlnal 
riba  6,  thna  forming  a  rearwardlj-eztending 
Hap  or  portion  of  the  aeroplane.  Thia  con- 
atrnction  of  the  aeroplanea  glTca  a  anrface 
which  haa  Tery  great  atrenftn  to  withatand 
lateral  and  longitudinal  ■tratna,  at  the  aame 
time  being  capable  of  being  bent  or  twlatcd 
In  the  manner  hereinafter  deacrlbed. 

When  two  aeroplanea  are  employed,  aa  in 
the  conatruction  iilnatrated,  the/  are  con- 
nected together  bj  uprlgnt  atandarda  8, 
Theae  atandarda  are  aobatantiallj  rigid,  be- 
ing preferablj  conatrncted  of  wood  and  of 
equal  length,  equall/  spaced  along  the  front 
and  rear  edgea  of  the  aeroplane,  to  which 
the  J  are  connected  at  their  top  and  bottom 
enda  bj  hinged  jointa  or  oniTcraal  Jointa  of 
anj  aultabie  description.  We  hare  ahown 
one  form  of  connection  which  may  b%  used 
for  thia  porpoae  in  Figs.  4  and  6  of  the  draw- 
inga.  In  this  construction  each  end  of  the 
atandard  8  haa  aecured  to  it  an  eye  0.  which 
engagea  with  a  hook  10,  secured  to  a  bracket- 
plate  11,  which  latter  plate  ia  in  turn  fas- 
tened to  the  spar  8.  Diagonal  braoea  or  sta/ 
wirea  12  extend  from  each  end  of  each  stand- 
ard to  the  opposite  enda  of  the  adjacent 
atandarda.  and  aa  a  conrenient  mode  of  at- 
taching these  parts  I  hare  ahown  a  hook  13 
made  integral  with  the  hook  10  to  recelTe 
the  end  of  one  of  the  atay -wirea,  the  other 
stay-wire  being  mounted  on  the  hook  10. 
The  hook  13  ia  shown  aa  bent  down  to  retain 
the  stay-wire  in  connection  to  it,  while  the 
hook  10  ia  shown  aa  proTided  with  a  pin  14 
to  hold  the  atay -wire  i2  and  eye  8  in  poaitico 
thereon.  It  will  be  seen  that  thia  conatmc- 
tion  forma  a  truaa  aystem  which  gires  the 
whole  machine  great  transrerse  rlgldit/  and 
strength,  wliile  at  the  aame  time  the  jointed 
connectiona  of  the  parts  permit  the  aero- 
planea to  be  bent  or  twisted  in  the  manner 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

16  Indicatea  a  rope  or  other  flexible  con- 
aection  extending  lengthwise  of  the  front  of 
the  machine  aboTe  the  lower  aeroplane,  paaa- 
ing  under  pulleys  or  other  aoitable  guidea  16 
at  the  front  cornera  e  and  f  of  the  lower  aero- 
plane, and  extending  thence  upward  and 
rearward  to  the  upper  rear  comera  o  and  d 
of  the  upper  aeroplane,  where  they  are  at- 
tached, aa  indicated  at  17.  To  the  central 
portion  of  thia  rope  there  ti  connected  a  lat- 
eraUy-moTable  cradle  18,  which  forma  a 
means  for  morlng  tbit  rope  leng thwiae  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  the  cra^  being  mor- 
able  toward  either  aide  of  the  machine.  We 
have  dcTised  this  cradle  aa  a  eonrenlent 
meana  for  operating  the  rope  15,  and  the 
machine  ia  intended  to  be  generally  need  with 
the  operator  lying  face  downward  on  the 
lower  aeroplane,  with  hia  bead  to  the  front, 
BO  that  the  operator'a  body  reata  on  the  cra- 
dle, and  the  cradle  can  be  mored  laterally  by 
the  morementa  of  the  operator'a  body.  It 
will  be  nnderatood,  howerer,  that  the  rope  15 
may  be  manipulated  in  any  suitable  manner. 

18  indicatea  a  aeoond  rope  extending  trans- 
tttwtHj  of  the  machine  along  the  rear  edge  of 
the  body  portion  of  the  lower  aeroplane,  paaa- 
ing  under  auitable  puUeya  or  nidea  20  at  the 
rear  comera  g  and  h  of  the  lower  aeroplane 
and  extending   thence   diagonally   vpvard   to 


the  front  oomera  a  and  b  of  the  npper  aero- 
plane, where  ita  enda  are  aecured  in  any  salt- 
able  manner,  as  indicated  at  21. 

Conaidering  the  structure  so  far  aa  we  hart 
now  deacribed  it  and  aasunUng  that  tbe 
cradle  18  be  mored  to  the  right  in  Figa.  1  and 
2,  aa  indicated  by  the  arrows  applied  to  the 
cradle  in  Fig.  1  and  by  the  dotted  lines  hi 
Fig.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  portion  of  tlw 
rope  15  passing  under  the  gnlde-pulley  at  tbe 
corner  e  and  aecured  to  the  corner  d  will  be 
under  tension,  while  alack  ia  paid  out 
throogbont  tbe  other  side  or  half  er  the  rope 
15.  The  part  of  tbe  rope  16  nnder  tenskw 
excrdaea  a  downward  pufi  npon  tbe  rear  up- 
per comer  d  of  tbe  structure  and  an  upward 
pull  upon  tbe  front  lower  eomer  e,  aa  indi- 
cated by  tbe  arrowa.  Thia  cauaea  the  corner 
d  to  move  downward  and  tbe  corner  e  to  mort 
upward.  Aa  the  comer  e  morea  upward  it 
carriea  the  comer  a  upward  with  it,  aince  the 
intermediate  atandard  8  ia  aubatantially  rigid 
and  maintaiaa  an  equal  diatance  between  the 
comera  a  and  e  at  all  timea.  Similarly,  the 
atandard  8,  connecting  tbe  comera  d  and  b, 
cauaea  tbe  eomer  b  to  mote  downward  in  nnl- 
Bon  with  tbe  comer  d.  Since  tbe  comer  a 
thus  moTea  upward  and  the  corner  k  mores 
downward,  that  portion  of  tbe  rope  19  con- 
nected to  tbe  comer  a  will  be  pulled  upward 
through  the  pulley  20  at  the  comer  b,  and  the 
pull  thua  exerted  on  the  rope  19  will  pull  the 
comer  b  on  the  other  aids  of  the  machine 
downward  and  at  tbe  aame  time  pull  tbe  cor- 
ner g  at  aald  other  side  of  the  machine  up- 
ward. Thia  results  in  a  downward  morement 
of  tbe  comer  b  and  an  upward  moTement  of 
the  comer  e«  Thua  it  results  from  a  lateral 
moTement  of  the  cradle  18  to  the  right  in 
Fig.  1  that  tbe  lateral  marglna  a  d  and  e  b  at 
one  aide  of  the  machine  are  mored  from  their 
normal  poaitiona,  in  which  they  lie  in  the  nor- 
mal planea  of  their  reapectlTC  aeroplanes,  into 
angular  relationa  with  aald  normal  planea, 
each  lateral  margin  on  this  aide  of  the  ma- 
chine being  raised  abore  aald  normal  plane  at 
Its  forward  end  and  depressed  below  aald  nor- 
mal plane  at  ita  rear  end.  aald  lateral  margins 
being  thus  inclined  upward  and  forward.  At 
tbe  aame  time  a  rererse  inclination  ia  impart- 
ed to  the  lateral  marglna  b  e  and  f  g  at  the 
other  aide  of  tbe  machine,  their  inclinatlan 
being  downward  and  forward.  These  posi- 
tions are  indicated  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  of 
the  drawings.  A  morement  of  tbe  cndle  18 
in  tbe  opposite  direction  from  ita  normal  po- 
sition will  rererse  the  angular  inclination  of 
tbe  lateral  margins  of  the  aeroplanea  in  aa 
obrloua  manner.  By  reaaon  of  thia  con- 
atrnction  it  will  be  aeen  that  with  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  construction  now  under  consider- 
ation it  la  possible  to  more  the  forward  corner 
of  tbe  latenl  edgea  of  the  aeroplane  on  one 
rtde  of  the  machine  either  abore  or  below  the 
normal  planes  of  the  aeroplanea,  a  rererw 
morement  of  the  forward  comera  of  tbe  lat- 
eral margina  on  tbe  other  aide  of  the  madiine 
occurring  aimultaneoualy.  During  this  op- 
eration each  aeroplane  la  twtated  or  diatorted 
around  a  line  axtendinf  centrally  across  the 
same  from  tbe  middle  of  one  lateral  margin  to 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  other  lateral  margin,  tbe 
twist  due  to  tbe  morlng  of  tbe  lateral  mar- 
gins to  dilferent  anglea  extending  acroea  eadi 
aeroplane  from  aide  to  aide,  ao  that  each  aeco- 

{ilane-snrfaee  la  girea  a  nellcoldal  warp  or 
wist.  We  prefer  this  eonstractloB  and 
mode  of  operation  for  the  reason  that  It  glrca 
a  graduaUy-increasing  angle  to  tbe  body  of 
each  aeroplane  from  tbe  central  longltnalnal 
line  thereof  outward  to  tbe  marctn,  tbua  gir- 
ing  a  continnoua  surface  on  each  side  of  tbe 
machine,  which  baa  a  gradually  Increnalng  or 
decreasing  angle  of  incidence  nom  tbe  center 
of  tbe  machine  to  citber  aide.  We  wlab  tt  to 
be  onderstood,  bowerer,  that  our  Inrention  la 
not   limited  to   this  partlcolar   egnatruciloB, 
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Other,  w  M  to  DnwBt  to  the  atmoipliero  dif- 
ferent aaglet  of  locidenee.  mod  meeae  for  ft- 
mnltaiieoiiu^  ImpertlDf  racli  moTement  to 
Mid  leterel  mmrgliuil  portlou,  eabetantteUy 
me  deecribed. 

4.  In  a  flyinc-mechine,  the  comblaatloB, 
with  perallel  euperpoeed  aeroplenee,  each 
barlac  lateral  marginal  portSona  capable  of 
moTement  to  different  poaitlona  abore  or  be- 
low the  normal  plane  or  tbe  body  of  tbe  aero- 
eane,  snch  moTement  being  abont  an  axis 
■nsrerae  to  tbe  line  of  flight,  whereby  laid 
latent  marginal  portlona  may  be  moved  to 
different  angiee  reiatlTely  to  the  normal  plane 
of  the  body  of  tlae  aeroplane,  and  to  different 
angles  reiatlTely  to  each  otiier,  ao  aa  to  pre- 
■ent  to  tbe  atmosphere  different  angles  of  In- 
cidence, of  uprighta  connecting  said  aero- 
planes at  their  edges,  the  nprights  connecting 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  aeroplanes  being 
connected  with  said  aeroplanes  by  flexible 
Joints,  and  meana  for  slmnltaneoosly  impart- 
ing snch  moTement  to  said  lateral  marginal 
Sortions,  the  standards  maintaining  a  flxed 
Istance  between  the  parts  which  th«y  oen- 
nect,  whereby  the  lateral  portlooa  on  the 
same  side  of  tbe  machine  are  moTed  to  the 
same  angle,  sabstantially  as  described. 

6.  In  a  flying  machine,  an  aeroidane  baT- 
Ing  substantially  tbe  form  of  a  normally  flat 
rectangle  elongated  transTersely  to  the  line 
of  flight,  in  combination  with  means  for  im- 
parting to  the  lateral  margins  of  said  aero- 
plane a  moTement  aboat  an  axis  bring  in  tlie 
body  of  the  aeroplane  perpendlcnlar  to  said 
lateral  margins,  and  thereby  moTlng  said  lat- 
eral margins  into  different  angular  relations 
to  tbe  normal  plane  of  the  hour  of  the  aero- 
plane, sabstantially  as  described. 

6.  In  a  flying-machine,  the  combination, 
with  two  saperposed  and  normally  parallel 
aeroplanes,  each  hsTing  aobstantlaliy  the 
form  of  a  normally  flat  rectangle  elongated 
transTersely  to  the  line  of  flight,  of  upright 
standards  eonaecting  the  edges  of  said  aero- 
planes to  maintain  their  equidistance,  those 
standards  at  the  Isteral  portions  of  said  aero- 

iilanea  being  connected  therewith  by  flexible 
oints,  and  means  for  slmoltaneoualy  Impart- 
ng  to  both  lateral  margins  or  both  aeroplaues 
a  moTement  about  axes  which  are  perpendic- 
ular to  said  margina  and  in  the  planes  of  the 
bodies  of  the  respectlre  aeroplanes,  and 
thereby  morlug  tbe  lateral  margins  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  machine  into  different 
angular  relations  to  the  normal  planes  of  tbe 
respectlTe  aeroplanes,  the  margins  on  the 
same  side  of  the  machine  moving  to  the  same 
angle,  and  the  margins  on  one  side  of  the  ma- 
chine morlng  to  an  angle  different  from  the 
angle  to  which  the  margins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine  more,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

7.  In  a  flying-machine,  the  eomblnatioD, 
with  an  aeroplane,  and  means  for  simultane- 
ously morlng  tbe  lateral  portions  thereof  into 
different  angular  relations  to  the  normal 
plane  of  the  body  of  the  aeroplane  and  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  present  to  the  atmosphere 
different  angles  of  incidence,  of  a  vertical 
rudder,  and  means  whereby  said  rudder  is 
caused  to  present  to  the  wind  that  side  there- 
of nearest  the  side  of  the  aeroplsne  having 
tbe  smaller  angle  of  Incidence  and  offering  the 
least  resistance  to  the  atmosphere,  substan- 
tlslly  as  described. 

8.  In  a  flying-machine,  the-  comblnatlOD, 
with  two  superposed  and  normslly  parsllel 
seroplanes,  upright  standards  c<»necting  the 
edges  of  said  aeroplanes  to  maintain  their 
equidistance,  those  standards  at  the  lateral 
portions  of  said  aeroplsnes  being  connected 
therewith  by  flexible  joints,  and  means  for  si- 
multsneously  moving  both  Isteral  portions 
of  both  aeroplanes  into  different  angular  re- 
latloDS  to  the  normsl  planes  of  the  bodies  of 
the    respective    aeroplanes,    tbe    lateral    por- 


tions on  one  side  of  the  machine  being  moved 
to  an  angle  different  from  that  to  which  the 
lateral  portlona  on  the  other  side  of  the  ma 
chine  are  moved,  so  aa  to  present  different 
anglea  of  incidence  at  the  two  sides  of  the  ma 
chine,  of  a  vertical  rudder,  and  means  where- 
by said  rudder  is  caused  to  present  to  tbe 
wind  that  side  thereof  nearest  the  side  of  the 
aeroplanes  having  the  smaller  angle  of  Inci- 
dence and  offering  the  least  resistance  to  the 
atmoaphere,  substantially  aa  described. 

9.  in  a  flying-machine,  an  aeroplane  nor- 
mally flat  and  elongated  transversely  to  the 
line  of  flight.  In  combination  with  means  for 
imparting  to  said  aeroplane  a  hellcoidal  warp 
around  an  axis  transverse  to  the  line  of  flight 
and  extending  centrally  slong  the  body  of  the 
aeroplane  in  the  direction  of  the  elongation 
of   ue  aeroplane,    substantially  as   described. 

10.  In  a  flying-madilne,  two  aeroplanea, 
each  normally  flat  and  elongsted  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  flight,  and  upright 
standarda  connecting  the  edges  of  said  aero- 
planea to  maintain  their  equidistsnce,  the 
connections  between  said  standards  and  aero- 
planes being  by  means  of  flexible  Joints,  in 
combinstion  with  means  for  simultaneoualy 
imparting  to  each  of  said  aeroplanes  a  hell- 
coidal warp  around  an  axis  transverse  to  the 
line  of  flight  and  extending  centrally  along 
the  body  of  the  aeroplane  In  the  direction  of 
the  elongation  of  the  aeroplane,  substantially 
aa  described. 

11.  In  a  flyinc-machine,  two  aeroplanes, 
each  iMM>mally  flat  and  elongated  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  flight,  and  upright 
standards  connecting  the  edges  of  said  aero- 
planes to  maintain  their  equidistance,  the 
connections  between  such  standards  and 
aen^^lanes  being  by  means  of  flexible  joints, 
in  combination  with  meana  for  simultane- 
ously Imparting  to  each  of  said  aeroplanes  a 
hellcoidal  warp  around  an  axis  transverse  to 
tbe  line  of  flight  and  extending  centrally 
along  the  body  of  the  aeroplane  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  elongation  of  the  aeroplane,  a  ver- 
tical rodder,  and  means  whereby  said  rudder 
is  caused  to  present  to  the  wind  that  aide 
thereof  nearest  the  side  ot  the  aeroplanes 
having  the  smaller  angle  of  Incidence  end  of- 
fering the  least  resistance  to  the  atmospliere. 
substantially  as  described. 

12.  In  a  flying-machine,  the  combination, 
with  an  aeroplane,  of  a  normally  flst  and  sub- 
stantially horixontal  flexible  rudder,  and 
means  for  curving  said  rudder  rearwardly 
and  upwardly  or  resrwsrdly  and  down- 
wardly with  respect  to  its  normal  plane,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

18.  In  a  flying- machine,  the  combination, 
with  an  aeroplane,  of  a  normally  flat  and  sub- 
stsntially  horixontal  flexible  rudder  plvotally 
mounted  on  an  axis  transverse  to  the  line  of 
fllaht  near  its  center,  springs  resisting  verti- 
cal movement  of  the  front  edge  of  said  rudder, 
and  means  for  moving  the  rear  edge  of  said 
rudder  above  or  below  tbe  normal  plane 
thereof,  substsntUlly  as  described. 

14.  A  flying-machine  comprising  super- 
posed connected  aeroplanes,  meana  for  mov- 
ing tbe  opposite  latersl  portions  of  said  aero- 
planes "-o  different  angles  to  the  normal 
plsnes  tbereof,  a  vertical  rudder,  mesns  for 
moT^i^i;  said  vertical  rudder  toward  that  side 
of  ^  mschlne  presenting  the  smaller  angle 
of  incidence  and  the  least  resistance  to  toe 
stmosphere,  and  a  boriaontal  rudder  pro- 
vided with  means  for  presenting  its  upper  or 
under  surface  to  the  resistance  of  tbe  atmos- 
phere, substantially  ss  described. 

15.  ▲  flying-machine  comprising  super- 
posed  connected  seroplanes.  means  for  mov- 
ing the  opposite  Isteral  portions  of  said  aero- 
planes to  different  angles  to  the  normal 
planes  thereof,  a  vertical  rudder,  means  for 
moving  said  vertical  rudder  toward  that  side 
of  the  '»^^»»»*«y>  presentliig  the  smaller  angle 
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of  Inddenc*  waA  iSbit  least  mlsUiiee  to  tlio  mt» 
mospbere,  and  a  horlaootal  mdder  provided 
wltli  means  for  presentlnf  Its  upper  or  under 
surface  to  tbe  resistance  of  the  atmospbere, 
said  Tertical  rndder  being  located  at  the  rear 
of  the  machine  and  said  horisontal  mdder  at 
the  front  of  tbe  machine,  substantlallj  as  de- 
scribed. 

16.  In  a  flyinf-machlne,  tbe  c<Mnbinatlon, 
with  two  saperposed  and  connected  aero- 
planes, of  an  arm  extending  rearward  from 
each  seroplane,  said  arms  being  parallel  and 
free  to  swing  upward  at  their  rear  ends,  and  a 
Tertical  rudder  piTotallj  mounted  in  tbe  rear 
ends  of  said  arms,  substantially  as  described. 

17.  A  flying-machine  comprising  two  sn* 
perposed  aeroplanes,  normally  flst  bat  flexi- 
ble, upright  standards  connecting  the  mar- 
gins of  said  aeroplanes,  said  standards  being 
connected  to  said  aeroplanes  by  uniTersal 
joints,  diagonal  stay-wires  connecting  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  adjacent  standards,  a 
rope  extending  along  the  front  edge  of  the 
lower  aeroplane,  passing  through  guides  at 
tbe  front  comers  thereof,  and  baTing  its  ends 
secured  to  the  rear  comers  of  the  upper  aero 
plane,  and  a  rope  extending  along  tbe  rear 
edge  of  tlie  lower  aeroplane,  passing  through 


{ruldeo  at  the  nar  comers  thereof,  and  baTing 
ts  ends  secured  to  tbe  front  comers  of  the 
upper  aeroplane,  substantially  as  described. 

18.  A  nylng-machioe  comprising  two  sa- 
perposed aeroplanes,  normally  flat  but  flexi- 
ble, upright  standards  connecting  tbe  mar- 
gins of  said  aeroplanes,  said  standards  being 
connected  to  said  aeroplanes  by  uniTersal 
Joints,  diagonal  stay-wires  connecting  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  adjacent  standards,  a 
rupe  extending  along  tbe  front  edge  of  the 
lower  aeroplane,  passing  throngh  guides  at 
the  front  comers  thereof,  and  baTing  its  ends 
secured  to  tbe  rear  corners  of  tbe  upper  aero- 
plsne,  and  a  rope  extending  along  tbe  rear 
edge  of  tbe  lower  aeroplane,  passing  tlirongb 
cuides  at  tbe  rear  comers  thereof,  and  baTing 
its  ends  secured  to  tbe  front  comers  of  the 
upper  aeroplane.  In  combine  tion  with  a  Tertl- 
csl  mdder,  and  a  tiller-rope  connecting  said 
rudder  with  the  rope  extending  along  the 
rear  edge  of  tbe  lower  aeroplane,  suostan- 
tlally  as  described. 

OBTILLB   WRIGHT 
WILBUB  WBIQHT. 
Witnesses: 

Cbas.  B.  Taylor, 
B.  Barle  Forrer 
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SpedfiCBtion  and  OUims  of  Mo&tgoaieiy  Patoit. 

rUed  April  t6,  1M6.    Xssned  S«pttmb«r  U.  IMt. 

BiVirst  S^ptambar  It,  IMS. 


To  all  whom  it  may  eenoon: 

Be  It  known  that  I,  John  i,  KontMmaqTf 
a  citlsen  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
Ssnta  Clara,  county  of  Santa  Clara,  Bute  of 
Califomia,  oaTe  iuTented  certain  new  and 
useful  Improvements  in  Aeroplanea;  and  I  do 
hereby  declare  tbe  following  to  be  a  full, 
clear,  and  exact  description  of  tlie  same. 

My  iuTention  relates  to  the  class  of  aero- 
planes; and  it  consists  in  eertaln  surfaces 
with  means  for  adjusting  them,  as  I  sliall 
hereinafter  fully  describe. 

Tbe  object  of  my  iuTention  Is  to  proride  a 
controllable  aeroplane  dcTice. 

Referring  to  tbe  accompanying  drawings. 
Figure  1  is  a  side  eleTstion  of  my  aeroplane 
doTice.  Fig.  2  la  a  top  plan  of  tbe  same. 
Fig.  8  is  a  iront  Tiew  of  the  same.  Fig.  4  is  a 
plan,  enlarged,  of  one  side  of  one  wing-«nr- 
face.  Fig.  6  is  a  voss-section  on  tbe  line  zz 
of  Fig.  4.  Fig.  6  Is  a  detail  Tiew  of  tbe  con- 
trolling wires  and  cords  which  change  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  aeroplane.  Fig.  7  is  a  detail 
Tiew  of  the  same  adapted  for  the  rear  wing- 
surface  of  tbe  aeroplane.  Fig.  7  la  a  detail 
Tiew  of  tbe  same  adapted  for  the  rear  wing- 
surface  in  order  to  Tary  Its  Inclination  to  tbe 
front  wing-surface. 

In  the  form  of  the  derice  here  Illustrated, 
there  Is  a  front  wing-surface  A,  a  rear  wing- 
surface  B,  and  a  horisontal  tail-surface  0. 
Tbe  wing-sorfacea  A  and  B  in  fore-and-aft  or 
transTcrse  section  are  curTed,  tbe  most  per- 
fect form  of  tiie  cnrre  being  that  of  a  parab- 
ola, whereby  tbe  curTO  in  front  is  sbsrp  and 
that  In  tbe  back  Is  relatlTely  more  gradual, 
aa  seen  in  Fig.  f.  These  two  surfaces  A  and 
B  am  connected  by  tbe  ban  D  of  a  frame. 

The  front  portions  a  and  b,  respectively,  of 
the  wing-snrfaces  are  best  canred  down  from 
center  to  ends,  as  seen  In  Fig.  8,  and  ara 
flrmly  attached  to  the  fore-and-aft  ban  D  at 
the  points  d.  They  are  also  strongly  braced 
In  all  directions  br  wires  d',  running  to  Ter- 
tical frame-posts  a*  and  to  the  frame-ban  D. 
The  rear  portions  a'  and  b',  respectlTely,  of 
the  wing-surfaces  are  hinged  midway  of 
their  length,  where  their  stlffener-ban  an 
seTered  and  hinged  togetlier  at  a*  and  b*,  so 
that  said  rear  iwrtlona  are  free  to  droop,  but 
are  restrained  from  upward  moToment  by  a 
series  of  wires  B,  attaebed  to  the  lower  beam 
F  of  tbe  frame  in  a  manner  which  I 


presently  describe.  These  rear  portions  a' 
snd  b'  simply  test  on  the  frame-ban  D,  and 
tlieraby  liaTlng  their  freedom  of  moTement 
can  assume  Tsrlous  positions,  like  the  arma  of 
a  balance,  thus  caoaing  a  change  in  tbe  form 
of  the  wing-surfaces  on  tbe  two  sides.  This 
change  of  surface  is  for  tbe  porpoee  of  guid- 
ance and  partly  for  equilibrium  and  is  pro- 
duced by  tbe  following  means.  Tbe  wires 
B,  which  an  attached  aboTe  to  tbe  rear  por- 
tion a'  of  tbe  front  wing-surface  A,  pass 
downwsrdly  from  each  side  of  said  portloa, 
the  group  of  wires  from  each  side  being 
united  below,  ss  shown  in  Fig.  d,  to  opposite 
ends  of  an  equalising-cable  o  through  tbe  in- 
terTcntton  of  a  ring.  The  equalising -cable  e 
plays  freely  throogb  a  pulley  e',  secured  on 
top  of  tbe  lower  beam  F  of  the  name  of  the 
machine.  Secured  to  tlie  wing  terminals  of 
the  equaliser-cable  e  an  corda  e*,  which  paaa 
thenfrom  to  tbe  beam  and  cross  each  other 
thnogh  a  guide  %*  on  said  beam,  and  thence 
said  cords  pass  downwardly  and  backwardly, 
as  seen  In  rig.  1,  and  an  attached  to  tbe  ends 
of  a  cross-foot  or  stirrup-bar  Q,  as  seen  in 
Figs.  S  and  8.  The  wins  E,  which  an  at- 
tached abOTO  to  tbe  nar  portion  b'  of  the 
nar  wing-surfs  ce  B,  pass  downwardly  fram 
each  side  of  said  portion,  the  groups  of  wins 
from  each  side  being  united  below,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  to  opposite  ends  of  an  equalising- 
cable  similar  to  tbe  cable  e  in  front  and  simi- 
larly lettered,  through  tbe  intervention  of  a 
ring.  This  nar  equalising-csble  instesd  of 
being  guided  by  a  pulley  flrmly  attached  to 
the  beam  F  is  guided  and  plays  freely 
through  tbe  upper  pulley  of  a  triple  sbesve, 
(lettered  e'),  which  sheave  is  connected  with 
and  held  by  a  cord  J,  attached  to  it.  Tbla 
cord  J  passes  freely  through  a  hole  in  beam  F, 
aa  aeen  In  Fig.  7,  and  ia  thence  guided  by  a 
polley  J  under  the  beam  to  a  point  forward, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  to  within  nach  of  the 
operator.  Cords  e*  an  secured  to  the  ter- 
minal rings  of  the  nsr  equaliser-cable,  e,  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  thence  an  guided  by  the 
lateral  pulleys  of  the  triple  sbesve  e*  down- 
wardly and  backwardly  to  the  foot  or  stirrup 
bar  G',  as  seen  in  Figs.  2  and  1.  By  pressing 
down  on  the  stirrap-bar  on  one  side  tbe  rear 
portions  of  tbe  wing-surfaces  on  one  side  an 
drawn  down,  while  those  on  tbe  opposite  side 
an  allowed  to  yield  to  tbe  alr-pnsson   be- 
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VEHICLES  OF  THE  AIR 


ret  pordoos  of  the  wartttm  late  a  too  mbrvpt 
position  relatlTt  to  Its  path,  thus  balldloff  ap 
a  Urge  miiMcesnij  rcsutaiice  to  the  forwua 
looTement. 

In  nainff  the  aeroplane  the  operator  alts 
astride  the  beam  F.  with  his  feet  on  the  stlr- 
nip-har  Q.  With  one  hand  he  holda  onto  the 
frame  and  with  the  other  he  holda  and  oper« 
ates  the  cord  L  for  adnstlnc  the  talL  The 
machine,  with  the  operator  In  place,  is  car> 
rled  to  a  height  hj  means  of  a  balloon  and  is 
laoncbed  from  uaj  dealred  elcTation  by  trip- 
ping lu  connections  with  the  balloon. 

HsTlng  tbvs  described  the  Inrentlon,  what 
I  claim  as  aew,  and  desire  to  protect  bj  Let- 
ters Patent.  Is — 

1.  In  an  aeroplane  detlce,  a  cvrred  wing* 
with  means  for  changing  Its  enrrature. 

2.  In  an  aeroplane  dcTlce,  a  cured  wing, 
with  means  for  adjnstlog  Its  rear  portion  rela- 
tlTely  to  Its  front  portion,  to  change  ita  enr- 
rature. 

8.  In  an  aeroplane  dcTiee,  a  cnrred  wing, 
with  means  for  adjusting  either  side  of  Its 
rear  portion  either  slmilarljr  to  or  dlTeraely 
from  the  other,  relatireljr  to  the  front  por- 
tion, to  change  Its  enrrature. 

4.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  a  cnrred  wing, 
harlng  a  rigid  front  portion  and  an  adjust- 
able rear  portion  with  means  for  adjnatlng 
said  rear  portion  relatirel/  to  the  front  por- 
tion to  change  the  curratnre  of  said  wing. 

6.  In  an  aereplane  derice,  a  curred  wing 
harlng  a  rigid  front  pwtlon,  and  an  adnstaUe 
rear  portion,  with  meana  for  adjusting  either 
side  of  Its  rear  portion  elthed  slmilarij  to  or 
dlrerseljr  from  the  other,  relatlrely  to  the 
front  portion,  to  change  Its  enrrature. 

8.  An  aeroplane  curred  parabolicallr  from 
front  to  rear,  with  means  for  ehanglng  Ita 
surface. 

7.  An  aeroplane  curred  parabolicallr  from 
front  to  rear  with  means  for  adjusting  Its 
rear  portlcm  relatirely  to  its  front  portion,  to 
change  its  surface. 

8.  An  aeroplane  curred  parabolicallj  from 
front  to  rear  with  means  for  adjusting  eitlier 
side  a  its  rear  portion  either  similarly  to  or 
dlrersely  from  the  other,  relatlrely  to  the 
front  fwrtlon,  to  change  Its  curratnre. 

9.  An  aeroplane  curred  parabolicallj  from 
front  to  rear,  its  front  portion  being  iltfM,  and 
Its  rear  portion  adjustable,  with  means  for 
adjusting  said  rear  portion  relatlrelj  to  the 
front  portion,  to  change  the  surface  of  the 
aeroplane. 

10.  An  aeroplane  cnrred  paraboUcally 
from  front  to  rear,  Ita  front  portion  being 
rigid,  and  Its  rear  portion  adustable,  with 
means  for  adjusting  either  side  of  its  rear  por- 
tion either  similarly  to  or  dlrersely  from  the 
other,  relatlrely  to  the  front  portion,  to 
change  Ita  enrrature. 

11.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  curred 
wings,  one  in  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other and  changing  the  enrrature  of  each. 

12.  In  an  aeroplace  derice,  plural  aero- 
planes curred  paraboUcally  from  front  to 
rear,  one  in  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other. 

18.  In  an  aeroplane  derloe  plural  aero- 
planea  curred  paraboUcally  from  fnmt  to 
rear,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, and  changing  the  enrrature  of  eacli. 

14.  In  an  aereplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
phmes,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
tor  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, and  means  for  adjusting  either  side  of 
the  rear  portion  of  eadi  aeroplane  either  simi- 
larly to  or  dlrersely  from  the  other  side,  rels- 
tlreiy  to  the  front  portion,  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  each  aeroplane. 

10.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
planes, curred  paraboUcally  from  flront  to 
rear,  cas  la  adrance  of  snother,  with  means 


for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, and  adjusting  the  rear  portion  of  each 
aeroplane  relatlrely  to  its  front  portion  to 
change  the  surface  of  each. 

10.  A  curred  aeroplane  with  means  for 
changing  Ita  curratnre,  and  a  horisontal  taU 
behind,  with  means  for  swinging  It  rertically. 

17.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  curred 
aeroplanes  one  In  adrance  of  another,  and  a 
horisontal  taU-surface  behind  the  last  aero- 
nlane  with  meana  for  swinging  said  taU-sur- 
face  rertically. 

18.  In  an  aeroplane  derice.  plural  cnrred 
aeroplanes,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with 
means  for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely 
to  another  and  a  horisontal  taU-surface  be- 
hind the  last  aeroplane  with  means  for  swing- 
ing said  taU-surface  rertically. 

19.  In    an    aeroplane    derice,    plural    aero- 

ganes,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
r  rsrying  the  sngle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other and  clianging  the  surface  of  each,  and  a 
horisontal    taU -surface    behind   the    last   aero- 

eRue  with  means  for  swinging  said  tall-sur- 
ce  rertically. 

20.  In  an  a«oplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
olanes,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, means  for  adjusting  either  side  of  the 
rear  portion  of  each  aeroplane  either  aiml- 
larly  to  or  dlrersely  from  the  other  aide,  rela- 
tirely  to  the  front  jwrtion,  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  each  aeroplane,  and  a  horisontal  taU- 
surface  behind  the  last  aeroplane  with  means 
for  swinging  said  taU-surface  rertically. 

21.  lu  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
planea,  curred  paraboUcally  from  front  to 
rear,  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  meana 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, and  adjusting  the  rear  porUons  of  each 
aeroplane  relatlrely  to  its  front  portions  to 
change  the  surface  of  each,  and  a  horisootol 
toll -surface  behind  the  last  aeroplane  with 
meana  for  swinging  said  taU-surface  rertl- 
caUy. 

22.  An  aeroplane  baring  at  its  rear  a  horl- 
aontal  taU-surface  with  means  for  swinging  It 
rertically,  and  a  relatlrely  large  fln-surface 
fixed  to  the  tail-surface  perpendicularly. 

28.  A  curred  aeroplane  with  means  for 
ehanglng  lu  curratnre  said  aeroplane  harlng 
at  Ita  rear  a  horisontal  taU-surface,  with 
means  for  swinging  it  rertically,  and  a  rela- 
tlrely large  fin-surface  fixed  to  the  taU-snr- 
face  peri;>endlcularly. 

24.  An  aeropUne  derice  comprising  plural 
aeroplanes  one  in  adrance  of  another,  a  hori- 
sontal taU-surface  at  the  rear  of  the  last  aero- 
plane with  means  for  swinging  it  rertlcaUy, 
and  a  relatlrely  large  fln-surface  fixed  to  the 
taU-surface  po'pendlcularly. 

25.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
Dlanes  one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatively  to  an- 
other and  changing  the  surface  of  each,  and  a 
horisontal  tail-nurface  behind  the  last  aero- 
plane, with  means  for  swinging  said  taU-sur- 
face rertically,  and  a  fln-surface  fixed  to  the 
tail-surface  perpendicularly. 

26.  In  an  aeroplane  derice,  plural  aero- 
planes, one  In  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, means  for  adjusting  either  side  of  the 
rear  portion  of  each  aeroplane  either  simi- 
larly to  or  dlrersely  from  the  other  side,  rela- 
tlrely to  the  front  portion,  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  each  aeroplane,  and  a  horisontal  tall- 
surface  behind  the  last  aeroplane  with  meana 
for  swinging  said  taU-surface  rertically,  and  a 
fln-surface  fixed  to  the  taU-surface  perpen- 
dicularly. 

27.  £n  an  aeroplane  derice.  plural  aero- 
planea,  curred  paraboUcally  from  front  to 
rear,  one  in  adrance  of  another,  with  means 
for  rarying  the  angle  of  one  relatlrely  to  an- 
other, and  adjusting  the  rear  portl<m  of  each 
aeroplane  relatlrely  to  Ita  front  portion  to 
chaago  the  sarface  of  each  and  a  horisontal 
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tall-flnrfmce  behind  the  U«t  MfOfiUa*,  with 
means  for  ewlnfflnf  Mid  tall-tarface  Tertlcallj, 
and  a  fln-aorface  fixed  to  tlie  tail-rarfaoo  per* 
pendlcttlarly. 

2&  A  corred  aeroplane  with  means  for 
ebanging  its  curratnre  and  proTlded  witli  a 
fln-rarface  perpendlcnlar  thereto. 

29.  ▲  corred  aeroplane  with  meana  for 
chaniriof  its  cnrratnre  and  prorlded  with  a 
fin-anrfaco  perpendicular  thereto  and  eztaid- 
Inf  both  aboTe  and  below  aald  aeroplane. 

SO.  An  aeroplane  cured  parabolically 
from  front  to  rear. 

81.  An  aeroplane  corred  jparabolleally 
from  front  to  rear,  Ita  corrca,  m  aocceaslTe 
aectkma  from  center  to  cnda,  deereaal&g  In  in- 
clination to  the  path  of  traTol. 

82.  An  aeroplane  corred  paraboUcally 
from  front  to  rear,  ita  aectlona  near  the  enda 
being  leoa  aharplr  corred  at  their  front  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  of  sectiona  nearer  the 
centtt. 

88.  An  aeroplane  corred  parabolicallj 
from  front  to  rear,  ita  correa  in  aocceoaire 
aectlona  from  center  to  enda  decreaatnc  In  In- 
clinatlon  to  the  path  of  trarel,  -  and  Its  aec- 
tlons  near  the  enda  being  leaa  aharplj  corred 
at  their  forward  enda  than  the  forward  enda 
of  aectlona  nearer  the  cent«. 

84.  An  aeroplane  corred  paraboUcalljr 
from  front  to  rear,  Ita  correa  In  soeceoaire 
aectlona  tvom  center  to  enda  decreasing  In  in- 
clinatlon  to  the  path  of  traTel.  Ita  aectlona 
near  the  ends  being  less  sharply  corred  at 
their  forward  ends  than  the  forward  enda  <tf 
aectlona  near  the  center,  and  means  for 
changing  the  aorface  of  said  aeroplane. 

86.  An  aeroplane  corred  parabolicallj 
from  front  to  rear,  ita  correa  in  soccesslTe 
■ections  from  center  to  ends  decreasing  in  in* 
clinatlon  to  the  path  of  travel,  and  ita  aec- 
tlons  near  the  enda  being  leaa  aharplj  corred 
at  their  forward  ends  than  the  forward  ends 
of  Mctions  nearer  the  center,  snd  means  for 
Bdjaating  the  rear  pwtion  of  aald  aeroplane 
relatlvelj  to  ita  front  portion. 

86.  An  aeroplane  corred  parabolicallj 
from  front  to  rear,  its  corres  in  soccesslTe 
aectlooa  frmn  center  to  enda  decreasing  in  in- 
clination to  the  path  of  trarel,  and  ita  aec- 
tlona near  the  enda  being  leaa  abarplj  corred 
at  theJr  forward  enda  than  the  forward  enda 
of  aectlona  nearer  the  center,  the  front  por- 
tiona  of  aald  aeroplane  being  rigid,  and  means 
for  adjosting  ita  rear  portion  relatlvelj  to  ita 
front  pMtion,  to  change  ita  aorface. 

87.  In  an  aeroplane  doTlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  its 
corres.  In  soccesslTs  sections  from  center  to 
ends,  decreasing  in  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
trsTel,  and  a  norisontal  tall-sorface  approxi- 
mate to  the  rear  of  aald  aeroplane,  with 
meana  for  Terticallj  swinging  said  tail-sor- 
face. 

88.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  Ita 
correa.  In  aoccessiTe  aectlona  from  center  to 
ends,  decreasing  in  inclination  to  the  path  of 
traTel,  a  horisontal  tail-sorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  of  aald  aeroplane,  with  means  for 
TcrtlcaUj  awlnging  aald  tall-sorface,  and  a 
fin -surface  secored  perpendicolarlj  to  the 
tail-sorface. 

89.  In  an  aeroplane  dcTlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  ita 
corTea,  in  aoccessiTe  sections  from  center  to 
ends,  decreasing  in  Incllnatloo  to  the  path  of 
traTel,  a  horlsootal  tail-sorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  <rf  aald  aeroplane,  with  meana  fOr 
Terticallj  awinging  said  tall-anrface,  and  a 
fln-sorface  aecored  perpendicolarlj  to  the 
tail-sorfaoe  and  extendmg  both  abore  and 
below  aald  aorface. 

40.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  its 
corres  in  aoccesalre  aectlona  from  center  to 
enda  decreasing  tn  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
trarel,  and  its  sections  near  the  enda  belag 


less  sharplj  corred  at  their  forward  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  of  aectlona  nearer  the 
center,  and  a  horisontal  tail-aorface  approxi- 
mate to  the  rear  of  aald  aeroplane,  with 
means  for   rerticallj   swinging   said   tail-aor- 


41.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  ita 
correa  in  soccessire  sections  from  center  to 
ends  decreaaing  In  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
traTd,  and  ita  sectloos  near  the  enda  being 
leaa  aharplj  corred  at  their  forward  ends 
than  the  forward  enda  of  sectiona  nearer  the 
center,  a  horisontal  tail-aorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  of  aald  aeroplane,  with  meana  for 
rerticallj  swlnginc  aald  tail-aorface,  and  a 
fln-aorface  secored  perpendicolarlj  to  aald 
tail-sorfaee. 

48.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear.  Its 
corres.  In  soccessire  sections,  from  center  to 
ends,  decreaaing  in  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
trarel,  with  meana  for  dianging  the  sorface 
fst  aald  aeroplane,  and  a  tail-isorface  approxi- 
mate to  the  rear  of  said  aeroplane,  with 
means  for  rerticallj  swinging  said  tail-aor- 
face. 

48.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  ita 
correa  In  aocceaalre  aectlona  from  center  to 
enda  decreaaing  in  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
trarel  and  its  sections  near  the  ends  being 
less  sharplj  corred  at  their  forward  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  <tf  aectlona  nearer  the 
center,  with  means  for  changing  the  aorface 
of  aald  aeroplane,  and  a  tail-sorface  approxi- 
mate to  the  rear  end  of  said  aeroplane,  with 
meana  for  rerticallj  swinging  said  tail-aor- 
face. 

44.  In  an  aeroplane  derlce,  an  aeroplane 
corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear,  ita 
correa  m  soccessire  sections  from  center  to 
ends  decreaaing  In  Inclination  to  the  path  of 
trarel,  and  Its  aectlons  nesr  the  ends  being 
less  sharplj  corred  at  their  forward  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  of  sections  nearer  the 
center,  with  means  for  changing  the  aorface 
of  aald  aeroplane,  a  tail-sorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  end  of  said  aeroplane,  with  meana 
for  rerticallj  swinging  said  tail-aorface.  and 
a  fln-aorfaea  aecored  perpendicolarlj  to  the 
tall-Borface. 

46.  An  aeroplane  derlce,  compriaing  plo- 
ral  aeroplanea,  one  in  adrance  of  another, 
with  meana  for  changing  the  aorface  of  each, 
aod  meana  for  rarjlng  the  angle  of  one  rela- 
tlrelj  to  another,  each  of  aald  aeroplanes 
being  corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear, 
ita  correa  in  aocceaalre  aectlona  from  center 
to  enda  decreaaing  In  inclination  to  the  path 
tii.  trarel,  and  ita  sections  near  the  enda  being 
leaa  aharplj  corred  at  their  forward  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  of  sections  nearer  the 
center,  a  horisontal  tail-aorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  portion  of  the  last  aeroplane,  and 
meana  for  rerticallj  swinging  said  tail-sorface. 

46.  An  are(9lane  derlce,  compriaing  plo- 
ral  aeroplanea,  one  In  adrance  of  another, 
with  meana  for  chasing  the  sorfsce  of  eacbt 
and  meana  for  rarjuig  the  angle  of  one  rela- 
tirelj  to  another,  each  of  aald  aeroplanea 
being  corred  parabolicallj  from  front  to  rear. 
Its  corres  In  soccessire  sections  from  center 
to  ends  decressing  in  Inclination  to  the  path 
of  trarel,  and  Its  sections  near  the  enda  being 
less  sharplj  corred  at  their  forward  enda 
than  the  forward  enda  of  sections  nearer  the 
center,  a  horisontal  tail-sorface  approximate 
to  the  rear  portion  of  the  last  aeroplane, 
means  for  rerticallj  swinging  said  tail-sor- 
face, and  a  lln-sorface  aecored  perpendico- 
larlj to  the .  tail-sorface. 

In  wltnena  whereof  I  hare  hereonto  set  mj 
hand. 

.     JOHN  J.  MONTOOMUIY. 

In  presenee  of*^ 
J.  OomptoB. 
D.    B.    BlchardB. 
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Kia: 


LOnU   FllBRl    MOUILLAan. 


OUimi  Qf  LlIlMtttl  PUaat. 


««  H«,tU.     HM  r«tt«ir  W.  IM.    tm*t  Awwt  M,  UN.  ] 

1.  In  a  flrlnf  Ba^lna,  tba  MBbUatlOD  of  h 
two  CTcaiai  eanrlBC  nd*  %,  two  wlan  vaaltcd  li 
opward,  BBd  adiuc*  «r  wlT««  I  tiKMlac  tttmt  ai 
tB*  •!■«  o(  On  eanTlns  >*<■*  toward  (ba  po-     w 


csnrlac  todi  wttb  Uw  wlua.  ■ 

OimI  tsddat  nbrtairtlallr  a>  ast  forth. 

8.     tn  ■  Bjinf  machlDa.  Ibc  oeoiblaatlsa  ( 
a  aomti  ttamt,  —  ~" — — »-•  -.. — 


^  adapMd  t»  tarn  •p^ 

ward  antofutlcallr.  labataBtlallr  aa  a*t  1"^ 

wltb  a  nppotiUiw  fraoM,  of  a  wtaf  adapM  ta 
be  folded  tovilbcr  andbaTbw  tta  rlba  dlirai- 
Idi  ttiND  a  aouBoa  npport,  bm  antabv 
bland   tbartt«  ■  atrlu  eonMctlBK  tbe  ~*~ 

KDti  at  tba  rlba,  aind ■ — — 
bad  toa  imIm  tt  itU 

wltb  a  npnortUc  traBW~  MMOprlilDii  a  bi 
ot  a  wtec  IutIbc  Ita  rlba  dlnnlu  Eron 
••BMa  aaivort,  a  atrkt  cauMctfic  tba  m 


■  AwoatM,  tUM. 


r  j^ai.\juaa   i/f    xa.i^  ^la 


10.  IB  ■  ajlat  marbfiw,  the  eo 
with  ■  sapportliv  ttmatn.  9t  wlhfs 
nddn  *Bd  B  piTOtad  tall  idjuted  h 
nat  npsD  th*  mdder  irbeo  nrluli 
ward,  NbM«BlUll7  u  Mt  (wth. 


•HlB  lUi  in  dv  <i<  IMntiT. 

OTTO    UUINTHAI. 
I  Hnllct. 


n 
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GLOSaART  OF  AERONAUTICAL  TERMS 

The  rapid  and  extensive  recent  development 
in  aeronautics  has  given  rise  to  a  pressing  need 
for  proper  technical  terms  wherewith  to  charac- 
terize the  different  elements  of  the  new  mechan- 
isms without  ambiguity  or  awkward  circiunlo- 
cution.  In  the  English  language  this  need  has 
been  met  largely  by  borrowings  from  the  French, 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  new  significances 
given  to  common  woods.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
superior  richness  of  the  French  language  in  its 
technical  nomenclatures,  coupled  with  a  quite  char- 
acteristic fertility  in  the  invention  of  timely  words 
and  phrases,  that  has  enabled  France  thus  to  fasten 
BO  much  of  its  aeronautical  terminology  upon  us. 

That  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  this 
situation,  or  in  the  often  railed-at  warping  of 
modem  meanings  away  from  archaic  significances. 
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is  likely  to  be  maintained  only  by  extreme  patriots 
or  purists.  The  generality  of  readers  and  writers^ 
knowing  that  the  language  of  progressing  mankind 
must  itself  progress^  and  recognizing  that  usage 
is  here  the  court  of  last  resort,  will  welcome  the 
needed  additions  to  the  dictionary  with  as  little 
ado  as  may  be^  preferring  to  seek  definition  rather 
than  to  give  ear  to  denunciation. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  terms  from 
the  vocabulary  of  aeronautics  most  in  use  and  most 
in  need  of  definition.  No  pretension  to  complete- 
nesSy  finality,  or  authority  is  made  for  the  selection, 
which  is  offered  with  full  appreciation  that  it  wUl 
meet  both  criticism  and  amplification.  The  words 
here  given  are  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some, 
as  has  been  suggested,  are  common  words  that  new 
needs  have  invested  with  new  meanings.  Others 
are  foreign  or  coined.  A  few  have  been  frankly 
originated  by  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
meet  needs  not  otherwise  met.  And  many,  of 
differing  forms,  are  of  synonymous  meanings — 
included  with  the  idea  that  oidy  time  can  decide 
between  them. 


ftdJVStlair  9lAB<b    'C^OM  O*  AOJU8TX2IO  SUBrAOL 

«4Jiwtlav  WQxtmom,  Commonly,  a  eompAratlTtly  miall  rarteoci.  nraally  at 
the  end  of  a  wins  tip,  ii«ed  to  adjiut  lateral  balance ;  pref eraoly  restricted 
to  surfaces  capable  of  Tarlable  adjastmeat  bat  not  or  moTement  by  con- 
trolling derices.     Bee  STABiLzsaa  and  wufo  tip,  ond  compair^  Aiiiiaoif 

and  BAI«AMCIMO   BUaFACB. 

adTanoliiff  adir**    ^«  Uont  edge  of  a  rastalntng  or  otiier  rarfaee.     tf«6 

rOLLOWIKO    SDOS. 

adTaaoliur  anrfaeai  A  rarfiice  that  precedes  another  through  the  air,  aa 
in  a  doable  monoplane.    Bf  doublb  xoxorLAinB  and  roLLOwuro  svarAOL 

aacoonxra^  n.    A  proposed  sabstitate  for  jJoaeLktm,  toMofc  999. 

aaiodroma^  «.  A  snbstltnte  proposed  by  Langley  for  abbovlaxi,  wMofc  MS. 
Strictly  applicable  to  a  course  rather  than  to  a  Tehide. 

aarofoSl,  n.    Another  proposed  sabstitate  for  ABBOPLAini,  wMA  999, 

aoToplans,  n.  A  generic  term  applied  in  common  use  in  all  dasses  of 
sustainixiB  surfaces ;  a  misnomer  to  the  extent  that  it  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  flat  surfaces. 

ftUssoBt  H'lir-Hn,  %,  A  small  hinged  or  Beparated  wing  tip  or  sarfsee, 
capable  of  independent  manipulation  for  the  pnrpose  ol  maintaining 
lateral  balance.  Bee  balanciho  plaitb  and  balaitcixo  gl7BFACB«  and 
oompore  aojubtxko  bubtac^,  btaiwTiTIMb,  and  wiiio  sir. 
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•tv  *Pm4L  fk  The  epeed  of  an  aerial  Tehlcla  through  the  air,  as  dla- 
uncouhed  from  Ita  land  apasD,  which  ••«. 

Aliffetlaf  Mar*  The  ander  mechanlm  of  an  aeroplane,  need  to  caahlon  lie 
deeoent  and  to  brtng  It  to  a  stop  at  It  reaches  the  grooad.  See  auHNia 
and  axAaxiyo  mrica. 

•■fto  of  aatar*  In  t  cnrred  aeroplane  nirfaee,  the  angle  made  by  a  tangent 
to  the  adTandttg  edge  with  the  line  of  motion.    See  axqim  or  iNCionfo 

0Hd  AHOLB  or  TBAIL. 

•■fto  of  tiold— oa.  In  a  cnrred  or  a  flat  aeroplane  rarfaoe,  the  angle  made 
by  the  chord  or  by  the  anrtaoe  with  ita  line  of  trayel.  See  anolb  or 
■urar  oad  amolb  or  tMAih. 

•agto  of  tfall.  In  a  carted  aeroplane  enrface,  the  angle  of  a  tangent  to 
the  rear  edge  with  the  line  of  trateL  See  amolm  or  niiTaT  ana  amoui 
or  Ulcinmcai 

■yligold,  dp'ldr^d;  o.  A  term  coined  by  Lancheater  to  designate  that  type 
of  wing  which  la  short  and  broad,  as  opposed  to  FmTOozo,  wMeh  see. 

MOi     Any  portion  of  a  drele  or  other  cnrre.    See  CHoao. 

niofe.    A  down  cnrre  glyen  to  the  ends  of  a  wing  surface.    Compare  dxhidbal. 

Mfaoii   The  top  or  plan  Tlew  of  an  aeroplane  sorface.    Bee  ajuucs  batio. 

avyoot  tatlOk  The  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  a  wing  or 
aeroplane  aoxfaoe,    gee  Aancr. 

n«plvatloB«  fi.  The  llttle-onderstood  phenomena  by  which  under  certain 
drcumstanees  an  air  current  flowing  against  the  edge  of  a  properly 
curred  wing  or  aeroplane  surface,  Is  said  Co  draw  such  surface  towarda 
the  current,    gee  taitqbkxal. 

nttltndo.  Same  u  akolb  or  ixciobhci,  whUh  see;  also  tee  rLTiNo  ATTirura 
and  oaouxD  attituinl 

n«lomatlo  olaMIltr*  Applied  to  lateral  or  longitudinal  stability  maintained 
by  the  action  of  suitable  elements  on  mechanisms  independent  of  any 
control  ezerdaed  by  the  operator;  there  Is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
term  to  such  stability  secured  by  automatic  manipulation  of  controlling 
doTioes,  rather  than  to  systems  in  which  balance  is  maintained  by  the 
use   of  flns   or  dihedral   arrangements,    gee  nALAMCiHO   auarAcn   and 


ttflatieav  d-vM'thofk  Dynamic  flight  by  meant  of  hiatiib-tbah-azb  mechaiH 
Isma. 

nTlator«  d'vi^fdr.   The  operator  or  pilot  of  a  heaTler-than-air  flying  machlnau 


e.  TO  maintain  equilibrium  by  hand  or  automatic  moToment  of 
balaadag  surfaces,  as  opposed  to  equilibrium  nmintained  by  stabilising, 
gee  BALAircmo  auarAcn^  amd  eempare  axABiLin. 

plaag.    89me  m  balamcivq  atarACn. 

■nsfaoOb  Any  surface  capable  of  automatic  or  other  manlpola- 
tion^or  the  purpoee  of  steering,  or  of  maintaining  lateral  or  longitudinal 
balance,  gee  AOJuariNO  auarAcn,  AiLnaoifj  iLiTAToa,  and  wiho  wabpimo^ 
and  eeMpare  axABiLiiuro  auarACB  and  aotTAiHiMO  auarAca. 

boat.  Occasionally  used  to  refer  to  the  periodicity  of  reTolrlng^blade  or 
flapplBg-wing  moTementt. 

Mplaao,  Wpldn,  «.    an  aeroplane  with  two  euperpoaed  main  tnrfaeea.    Baa 

MUBLB  MOXOPtiAMB^  KO«OPLAjrB«  TBIPLAJIB,  and  iKULnrLAMB. 

bodjr.  The  oenter  portion  of  an  aeroplane  or  other  aerial  Tehlde,  la  which 
the  motor,  fuel  tanks,  passenger  accommodation,  etc,  are  placed.  See 
ruBBLAOB  and  hacbllb. 

Bw  In  the  structure  of  an  aerial  rehlcle,  a  frBme  member  in  eom- 
preselon;  preferably  reetricted  to  diagonal  compreeslon  members,  in 
contradistlaction  to  8tay«  ioMoJ^  see,  and  therefore  not  the  tame  thing 
at  a  8TBUT,  which  tee. 


Lheri  a.    The  mastanum  depth  of  curtature  glTen  to  a  tnrface  as  measured 
at  right  angles  from  the  diord  to  the  highest  point  of  the  turface. 

OBBtor  wkaeL  In  an  alighting  gear,  a  wheel  mounted  on  a  vertical  plTot 
forward  of  itt  center  of  rotation,  ao  that  it  automatically  tumt  with 
changea  la  the  eourte  of  the  Tehide.    Compare  nzBO  whbbl. 

oitt.  A  bozlike  nnl^  eontlBting  of  upper,  lower,  and  side  surfaces,  as  In  a 
box  kite;  used  to  afford  lateral  stabllitj  by  the  action  of  Ite  vertical 
auifacea  and  longitudinal  staMllty  by  ita  norliMntal  surfaceat 
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iter  of  •fldvt.     The  point  or  axis  slong  wUch  tiM  propaltlT*  effort  or 
tlinist  or  one  or  more  propellen  Is  bolanoed. 

itor  of  noTity.     The  center  of  wel^pht,  about  wMch  the  tohlde  boloacM 
la  all  airections. 

ooBtor  of  lift.  The  center  or  mean  of  one  or  more  eenton  of  preanire.  0m 
csMTsa  or  paasauaB. 

ootttor  of  prooavto.  Really  a  line  of  pretanre,  alone  the  vader  lide  of  a 
wing  or  aeroplane  aarfa^  on  either  aide  of  which  the  preaaurea  are  aqoaL 

oantov  of  roatataaoo.     The  point  or  azla  acalnat  whldi  the  Tarlona  forward 

preaaorea  halaace. 

ooBiar  of  tbnut.    Some  oe  curm  or  irroftT. 

oliaaala,  tAd-H',  n.    The  nnder  atmctore  or  manlnr  gMtf  of  a  fohltfa. 

olMxd.  A  straight  line  drawn  between  the  enda  of  the  are  of  a  drda  or 
other  cnr?e.    iSee  Aac. 

ooauMvad  ooBtvoL  A  system  of  control  In  which  two  separate  maatpala- 
tlons.  as  of  a  vertical  or  horlsontal  mdder,  are  effected  by  eompooad  or 
two-dlrectlonal  moTement  of  a  single  leyer  or  steering  wheaL 

oonpraaakm  aldo.  That  side  of  a  snrtlMO  or  propeilar  Made  which  acti 
against  the  air ;  nsually  the  lower  surface  In  tna  eaae  of  wlaga  and  aero- 
planes.   Costpors  BABSFAcnoN  BuarAca. 

onrtaiat  %,    BaiM  as  paksl. 


dook,  a.  A  main  aeroplane  surface,  used  particularly  with  reference  to  bx- 
PLAxsa  ond  MULTiPLAKsa,  wMoh  see. 

domoiiatablo,  M-mauni'lMe,  a.  Bald  of  a  mechanism  dealgned  with  special 
proTlsion  for  ready  taking  apart  and  reassembling. 

danlok,  a.  A  tower  In  which  a  falling  weight  la  dropped  to  atart  aa  aero- 
plane. 

dtairo">^»  A  diagonal  brace  or  atay  In  a  fnuae-woik. 

diliodzal,  tff-M'tffdl,  Ow  Bald  of  wing  pairs  Inclined  at  an  upward  angle  to 
each  other.    Compore  abcb. 

dlxlfffUo,  dIr-l9'<Me,  a.    Bteerable  or  aavlgable;  applied  to  ballooaa. 

doable  aioaoylaae,  n.  A  monoplane  with  two  supporting  surfaces*  one  In 
AdTsnce  of  the  other.  Be9  aovamcuio  aaBPACBj  pollowino  8Ubpacb, 
MONOPLAiiB,  and  mulvxplamb. 

doable  rudder,  n.  Any  rudder  la  which  there  are  two  surfaces,  uaually  alml- 
lar  In  else  and  outline. 

doablo-aarfaoedf  a.  Bald  of  wings  or  aeroplanes  with  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces, between  which  the  ribs,  wing  bare,  ete^  are  concealed.    Coaipars 

aiNGLB-aOBTACBa. 

dowBpWiad,  adv.    Moyemeat  la  the  dlreetloa  of  or  with  the  wlad.    Coaipore 

UP-WI2<I>. 

drift,  n.  The  aerodynamic  reslstaaee  of  an  Incorrect  wing  or  aeroplane  sur- 
face to  forward  moyement,  aa  distinguished  'from  hbad  BBaxaTAiica  aad 

SKIN    PBICTXON«    WMoh   SeS.       CON^pOTS  LZPT. 

droopt  fk    Same  as  abch. 


elorator,  a.  A  term  that  baa  come  Into  general  use  to  deaerlbe  horlaoatally 
placed  rudders  for  steering  In  the  yerucal  direction. 

alMrat.  One  of  the  conic  sections,  certain  portlona  of  which  are  closely 
related  to  formation  and  deyelopment  of  correct  wing  sectlona.  Bee 
pababola  and  hxpbbbola. 

eBtaTf  a.  A  term  that  refera  generally  to  the  whole  foroi,  angle  of  entry, 
angle  of  Incidence,  etc.,  of  aa  aeroplane  or  wing  surface  moying  through 
the  air.    iBee  AMoia  or  BXfTBZ^  amglb  op  iKCioBxai,  wnro  aBcnoB. 

oqalraloat  liaad  aroai  For  purposes  of  calculatloa,  aa  area  of  uabrokea  flat 
surface  baying  a  head  resistance  equlyalent  to  the  total  of  that  of  the 
yarloua  struts,  bars,  braces,  staya,  etc.,  of  aa  aerial  Tehlde.    Bee  pbo- 

JBCTBD  ABBA. 


feathoriag,  a.    Bald  of  surfacea  moyed  In  such  manner  that  In  one  dlreetloa 
they  pass  edgewise  and  In  the  other  flatwise  through  the  air. 

fla,  n.    A  single  fixed  vertical  surface,  not  capable  of  moyement  oat  of  lie 
normal  plane.    Bee  8Tabiubuiq  auBPAca. 
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flfh  ■•ctloi^  fk  A  term  applied  to  cross  sections  rooghlj  resembling  the 
bodj  of  a  flsh,  blunt  in  front  and  more  finely  tapered  towards  the  rear ; 
a  form  that  opposes  a  minimum  resistance  to  mefomeat  through  the  air. 

flsad  wliML  In  an  alighting  sear,  a  wheel  not  capable  of  being  turned  out 
of  its  normal  plane  of  rotaoon.    B€9  castib  whsbi*. 

landing  tffktff  >»•  Flight  by  means  of  more  or  leas  rapidly  redproefitlng  sur- 
face.    Bee  HgUOOPTBBy  OBHITHOPIU,  OIKI  SOABUfO  VUQHT. 

flaslbla  ptaoemm,  n.  A  propeller  consisting  of  fftbrlc  more  or  less  loosely 
mounted  on  a  framework,  so  that  it  can  adapt  its  form  to  tlie  air  pressures. 

fljrlBff  attltada,  n.  The  angle  of  Incidence  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane  surface  in 
flight,  as  opposed  to  its  angle  when  the  machine  is  resting  on  a  hori- 
lontal  surface.    Oosipars  qboums  axtitudi. 

fljlBg  Miftei    Bawte  as  fltzko  AinTura. 

f ollowlag  •dgv.   The  rear  edge  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane  surface.    Oampan 

foIlowlBg  MUflfiMb  A  sustaining  surface  that  Is  preceded  by  another,  usu- 
ally similar.    Cempore  adjakcmxq  BVMTAcm, 

foolpovBd,  ».  The  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  one  pound  one  foot; 
not  iuTolTlng  the  element  of  time.   Bee  bobufowbb. 

forood  prsmrara.     An  increase  In  the  pressure  of  air  adjacent  to  a  surface 

that  acts  upon  it    Cosipors  jtobcbd  vacuum. 
foTDOd  TaomuB.     A  lowering  in  the  pressure  of  air  adjacent  to  the  surface 

that  acts  upon  it.    Compare  vobcsd  rBBsauan. 

torn  uaA  ait  gtoMlltj.    Bame  as  lonqitudzmal  stabiutt. 

fWMlaga,  fil*9€l-df»  n.  The  framework  of  an  aerial  Tehicle ;  preferably  re- 
stricted to  aeroplane  frameworks. 


gapi  n.  The  distance  between  two  adjacent  surfaces  in  a  biplane  or  multi- 
plane. 

gUB3ag,  n.    nylng  down  a  slant  of  air  without  power. 

f  UAlBg  angle,  n.  The  angle  at  which  gliding  descent  Is  made ;  usually  tba 
flattest  angle  at  which  a  machine  Is  capable  of  descending.     Oompan 

BiaiMO  AHQLB. 

gUB3ag  apoodf  n.  The  speed  at  which  an  aerial  rehlde  glides  at  its  flattest 
angle  of  descent.    Bee  olidimq  amqlb. 

gxmud  attttndo.  The  ancle  of  incidence  of  an  aeroplane  surface  with  th« 
machine  standing  on  toe  ground,  as  opposed  to  its  angle  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  flight.    Compare  rLzzMO  attitddb. 

gvjr,  n.  A  wire  or  cord  connecting  with  a  more  or  less  remote  element  of  the 
mechanisms  of  a  flying  Tehicle;  preferably  restricted  to  such  wires  and 
cords  as  con£tltate  parts  of  the  controlling  system. 

gTXOBoopo,  fTrC-eMp,  m.    Bee  otboscopic  bftbct. 

gysoBoopio  offoet.  The  property  of  any  rotating  mass  whereby  it  tends  to 
maintain  its  plane  of  rotation  against  disturbing  forces. 


luuwav.  hAng'6r,  n.    A  shed  for  housing  balloons  or  aeroplanes,  generally  the 

bond  roatataaaa.  The  resistance  of  a  surface  to  movement  throui^  the 
air ;  doeely  proportionate  to  Its  projected  area.  Bee  dbut  and  pbojbctbd 
ABBA,  and  eompare  bkim  fbictiom. 

lioATlav-tliaB-Alr,  a.  Applied  to  dynamic  flying  machines  weighing  more 
than  the  air  they  displace.    Oempare  uobtbb-than-aib. 

iMlgMff  n.    Bpedflcally,  the  maximum  vertical  dimension  of  an  aerial  vehicle. 

belleopter,  n.  A  dynamic  flrlng  machine,  of  the  heaTler-than-air  type,  tai 
which  Bustension  is  provided  oy  the  effect  of  scrows  or  propellers  rotating 
on  vertical  axes. 

lioziaotttaL  n.  A  term  suggested  for  a  level  plane  through  a  flying  machine 
when  It  is  In  flight,  as  opposed  to  a  similar  level  taken  when  the  machine 
Is  standing  on  a  horiaontal  suxfBoe. 

boiisontal  raddov,  n.  A  horliontally  placed  rudder  for  steerhstg  In  vertical 
directions.    Compare  vbbtical  buddbb. 

r,  n,    A  rate  of  work  equivaleot  to  the  lifting  of  88,000  footpoundg 
a  minute.    Bee  vposFOuypi 
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birrtJiaffv  a.    Bald  of  flying  In  which  practically  a  fixed  position  in  the  air 
is  maintained. 

hypMl^lft.      One  of  the  conic  aections,  believed  \a  Lilientbal  to  be  the  cor- 
rect form  for  a  wing  section.    Bw  elupbb  ana  paxabola. 


A  longitudinally  placed  nnder-framing  for  stiffening  the  structure  of  a 
flying  machine;  chiefly  employed  in  the  design  of  elongated  dirigible 
balloons. 


lattio«  girdar,  it.  A  stiff  and  light  stmctnral  element  so  named  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  cris-crossed  members  to  lattice  work. 

lateral  stability,  n.  Stability  in  the  lateral  or  side-to-side  direction.  Com- 
pare LOMQITUOIlfAL  BTABIUTY. 

IftBd  Bpaad.  The  speed  of  an  aerial  yebicle  OTer  the  land  as  distinguished 
from  its  AiB  BPBBDj  which  see. 

landing  area.  A  special  surface  upon  which  flying  machines  can  alight  with 
minimum  risk  of  injury  from  obstructions.    Bee  btabtimo  abba. 

laadlBg  Bkata.    Bame  ae  bunnsb. 

laadlng  adga.     Bame  aa  adtancimo  edqb. 

laaway,  n.  MoTement  at  right  angles  to  a  correct  or  desired  course  caused 
not  by  errors  in  steering,  but  by  lateral  drift  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmosphere. 

lift,  n.  The  sustaining  effect,  expressed  in  units  of  weight,  of  an  aeroplane 
or  wing  surface ;  usually  compared  with  dbut,  which  see. 

Uglitar-tluui-air,  a.  Applied  to  an  airship  weighing  less  than  the  air  it  dis- 
places.   Compare  hbatixb-than-aib. 

lOBgitadlaal  atabUity.  Stability  in  the  longitudinal  or  fore-and-aft  direction. 
Compare  latbbal  btabiuty. 

M 

mala  daok.    Bame  as  kazv  planb«  which  see. 

malB  plana.  Usually  the  largest  or  lowest  supporting  surflace  of  a  multi- 
surfaced  aeroplane. 

mala  i^«^««g  whaela.  In  an  alighting  gear,  the  wheels  that  take  the  chief 
shock  in  landing. 

mABt,  n.  A  spar  or  strut  used  for  the  attachment  of  wire  or  other  stays  to 
stiffen  wings  or  other  parts  of  a  structure. 

moaoplaaai  n.  An  aeroplane  with  one  or  more  main  surfaces  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.    Bee  ooublb  moiioplamb,  and  compare  biplamb,  multi- 

PLANB,  and  TBIPLANB. 

maltiplana,  it.  An  aeroplane  with  two  or  more  superposed  or  otherwise 
arranged  main  surfaces;  often,  and  i»erhaps  preferably,  applied  to  aero- 
planes haying  three  or  more  main  surfaces.    Bee  biplamb,  ooublb  moho- 

PLAME,  MONOPLANE,  Oftd  TBIPLANB. 

K 

natTellff,  nd-efl',  n.  The  framework  or  body  of  an  aerial  yehicle,  preferably 
restricted  to  dirigible  balloons.    Bee  fubblaob. 

aegatlTa  aagla  of  tnoidaaoa,  n.  An  angle  of  incidence  below  the  line  of 
travel ;  capable,  despite  a  common  impression  to  the  contrary,  of  affording 
considerable  sustenslon  with  correctly  curved  wing  surfaces. 


omlthoptar,  n.  A  dynamic  flying  machine,  of  the  heavler-than-alr  type.  In 
which  sustenslon  is  provided  by  the  effect  of  reciprocating  wing  surfaces. 

Bee  FLAPPING  VLZGUT,  OBTHOOONAL  PLIGHT/  and  ABBOPLANB. 

ovtliogOBal,  or-ihou'd-ndJ,  a.  Flapping  flight  in  which  sustenslon  is  pro- 
duced by  direct  reaction  of  the  air  in  a  certlcal  direction,  as  opposed 
to  sustenslon  secured  by  a  feathering  moTsment  of  the  wings.  5ee  flap- 
ping FLIGHT. 
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puMl,  w,    A  Tertical  sarface  In  a  boz-kite-llke  structure. 

pavaliolftt  n.  One  of  the  conic  sectlonsp  which  Is,  with  certain  proper  modifi- 
cations, the  correct  curTe  for  the  section  of  a  wing  surface ;  a  parabola 
is  practically  an  ellipse  with  its  other  focus  at  inflnity.    See  bllipse  and 

HYPkBBOLA. 

pftrtttiOBt  fi.    Bame  as  vaxmu 

phngoUL  tliMfy,  fH'oaid,  n.  A  theory  adnmeed  by  Lanchetter  to  the  effect 
that  all  types  of  aeroplanes  naturally  fly  in  undulating  paths  with  the 
undulations  of  an  amplitude  and  a  period  determined  by  the  form  and 
slse  of  the  structure. 

pilot,  fi.    A  widely  preferred  term  for  the  operator  of  an  aerial  vehlde. 

pltohf  ft.  The  amount  of  forward  moyement  that  would  he  made  by  a  pro- 
peller in  the  course  of  one  rotation  were  It  to  progress  through  a  solid 
nut.    Bee  pbopxllbb,  szb^iqht  pitch,  and  ukifobm  pitch. 

piano,  n.  Practically  a  flat  surface,  though  "aeroplane**  has  come  to  mean 
cuTTed  surfaces  as  well.    Bee  ASBOPLAMa. 

polTplaao^  «.    BofM  08  uvvnPLAsm. 

porti  fk    The  left  side  of  a  yehlde.    Compare  sxABBOAJta 

projootod  avoa,  n.  The  equivalent  flat  area  of  an  Irregular  structure ;  the 
same  as  the  area  of  the  shadow  of  such  a  structure  cast  by  parallel  rays 
on  a  plain  surface.    Bee  hquivalemt  bead  abma» 

Ipropollov  TCaetloa.  The  tendency  of  a  single  or  unneutrallied  propeller  re- 
TolTing  in  one  direction  to  revoWe  the  vehicle  to  which  It  Is  attached 
In  the  other  direction. 

ptopjgoll,  a.  A  term  coined  by  Lanchester  to  designate  that  type  of  wing 
which  Is  long  and  narrow,  as  opposed  to  abtbsoid,  which  see. 

pylon,  fi.    Bame  ae  dbbbick. 

radial  anoko,  n.  In  a  wire  vehicle  wheel,  a  spoke  extending  radially  from 
the  nub  to  the  rim.    Compare  tangent  bpoks. 


cacafaotbm  aldo,  n.  That  side  of  a  surface  or  propeller  blade,  opposite  that 
which  acts  against  the  air;  usually  the  upper  surface  In  the  case  of 
wings  and  aeroplanes.    Bee  gokpbsssion  bide. 

naotlTO  ateatnin,  n.  The  compressed  stratum  of  air  flowing  beneath  an 
aeroplane  surface  or  behind  a  propeller  blade. 

sib,  n.  An  aeroplane  member  parallel  to  and  used  to  maintain  the  correct 
form  of  the  wing  sections.    Compare  btipfenbb  and  wura  bab. 

rUdng  aagto,  n.  The  angle  at  which  an  aeroplane  ascends  in  the  air ;  uaa- 
ally  the  steepest  angle  at  which  It  la  capable  of  ascending.     Compare 

GLIDING  ANGLE. 

niddar,  n,  A  vertical  or  horliontal  surface  for  steering  In  a  horisontal  or 
vertical  direction.    Bee  hobizontal  buddeb  and  vebtical  bdddbb. 

soaaar, «.  Used  In  some  alighting  gears  In  preference  to  wheels  because  of 
the  better  action  upon  contact  with  the  ground. 


Msaw,  n.    Bame  ae  pbopelleb. 

■aaloHovd,  n.  The  part  of  a  chord  on  either  side  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve ;  not  necessarily  an  exact  half  of  the  chord.    Bee  chobd. 

■Ingla-anvfaood.  a.  Bald  of  wings  or  aeroplanes  with  single  surfaces,  above 
or  below  wnlch  the  ribs  and  wing  bars  are  placed.     Compare  dodblb- 

SUBPACED. 

■kld«  fi.    Bame  as  buknbb. 

EUa  fMotlon,  n.  The  friction  of  the  air  against  the  surfaoes  of  an  aerial 
vehicle. 

slip,  fi.  The  amount  of  distance  lost  In  the  travel  of  a  propeller,  estimated 
by  comparison  of  the  distance  actually  travelled  in  a  given  number  of 
turns  with  the  distance  that  theoretically  should  he  travelled  as  figured 
from  the  pitch.    Bee  pitch. 

•oaring  fllgM,  n.  The  fiight  of  certain  large  birds  without  wing  flapping; 
differing  from  gliding  in  that  It  commonly  involves  upward  movement 
apparently  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  though  some, 
without  well-established  reason,  suppose  it  to  be  acoompliahed  by  taking 
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adranUge  of  rising  air  cnrrents.  Internal  air  moTem«nti,  etc.    Its  loln- 
tlon  and  Imitation  constitute  one  of  the  problem  of  aerial  naylgation. 

■par,  fi.  A  term  in  more  or  less  common  use  to  describe  struts,  masts, 
braces,  etc 

■teUllsa.  V,  To  maintain  eouillbrlom  by  the  action  of  surfaces  rather  than 
by  the  maaipaiation  of  devices. 

■Uhillsar,  n.  An  anglicised  form  of  the  French  "BtaJHJi&ator,"  Any  inrface 
for   aatomatically    maintaining    lateral    or    longitadlnai    balance.     Aee 

AUTOMATIC    8TABIUTY«    FIN,    LATBBAI.    BALANCI,    and    LONQITUDINAL    BA]> 
AMC&. 

gtahUlilBg  anrfao^t  *»•  Any  surface  placed  in  a  vertical  or  other  position, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  equilibrium.     Bee  cell,  dihb- 

DJUL,  riN,   LATEBAL  BTADILITT,   and  PAMBL^   and  Compare  BAULMCIlta   SUB- 
BACB  and  8DSTAIMIN0   SUBFACB. 

Btahto  •qnlUbxliuBt  n.  said  of  machines  in  which  an/  tendency  to  tip  over 
automatically  corrects  itself  without  the  use  of  automatic  balancing 
devices.    See  fin. 

■tartmurdf  fi.    The  right  side  of  a  vehicle.    Compare  fobs. 

■tastliig  mtatu  A  special  surface  from  which  flying  machines  can  be 
launched  either  with  or  without  starting  devices.    See  lamoimo  abba  and 

0TABTIMQ  OBVICB. 

Btartliig  d«Tloa.     Any  device  for  launching  aerial  vehicles.     See  dbbbick, 

8XABTI2CO   IMFULBB,  8TABTIKQ  BAIL^  and  STABTINQ  TBDCX. 

Btartliig  tmpiilBa.  The  initial  thrust  required  for  starting  aeroplanes;  se- 
cured either  by  the  propeller  thrust  or  other  means  within  the  vehicle 
itself,  or  by  special  extraneous  appliances.    iBee  obbbicx,  btabtino  db- 

VICB,  STABTINQ  BAIL. 

Btartliig  ndlv  i».     A  rail  on  which  an  aeroplane  is  run  in  starting.     See 

STABTINQ  DBYICB4  STABTINQ  lilPULSB,  Ofld  STABTINQ  TBUCK. 

gtaittar  tmok,  n.  A  small  truck  upon  which  an  aeroplane  Is  mounted 
while  there  is  imparted  to  it  the  Initial  impulse.    See  stabtinq  device, 

STABTINQ  IMPULBB,  and  STABTINQ  BAIL. 

wtBj,  II.  In  the  structure  of  an  aerial  vehicle,  a  frame  member  of  wire  or 
other  materlaL    See  bbacb. 

gtursaar,  n.  A  straight  bar  used  to  stiffen  a  flat  surface,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  rib,  which  maintains  the  curvature  of  a  curved  surface.  Com- 
pare BIB. 

gtmlght  pitohff  n.  In  an  aerial  propeller,  a  uniform  angle  of  blade  surface 
from  nub  to  tip,  so  that  the  different  portions  of  the  blade  do  not  ad- 
vance through  tne  air  at  the  same  speeds.    Compare  unifobm  fitch. 

BtraiBtv.  n.    Same  ae  tubnbucklb. 

Btrnt,  n.  A  compression  member  in  a  structure;  particularly  applied  to 
vertical  members  separating  the  sustaining  surface  of  biplanes  and  multi- 
planes.   Bee  BBACB  and  bfab. 

Btmt  Bookat.  A  metal  or  other  socket  or  comer  piece  for  Joining  struts  and 
other  frame  members. 

sapplMnantarj  waxtmoa,  n.  A  comparatively  small  surface  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  larger  surfaces  for  some  special  purpose,  as  the  maintenance 
of  equilibrium,  for  steering,  etc    See  ailbbon,  fin,  and  buddbb. 

•nvtalBlBg  Biufaeat  n.  Any  surface  placed  in  a  horiiontal,  or  approximately 
horlaontal  position,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  afldrding  sustenston. 
See  ABBOPLANB  and  compare  balancinq  bobfacb  and  btabiuzinq  bub- 

FACI. 


tallt  n,  A  rear  element  of  an  aeroplane  adapted  to  Improve  Its  stability  and 
often  alfordlng  a  place  for  the  attachment  of  vertical  and  horlsontal 
rudders,  stabilising  devices,  etc.    See  cell,  xubvatoiu  o^d  budobb. 

tall  wliaaly  n.  A  wheel  mounted  under  the  tall  of  an  aereplAne  to  support 
It  on  the  ground.    See  cabteb  wheel  and  bunnxnq  qbab. 

tangantlal,  o.  Applied  to  the  forward  inclination  of  the  sustaining  force 
with  certain  surfaces  at  certain  angles,  so  that  the  surface  tends  to 
move  into  the  wind.    See  abfibation  and  dbift,  and  compare  lift. 

taagsnt  Bpoka.  In  a  wire  vehicle  wheel,  a  spoke  extending  on  a  tangent 
from  the  hub  circle  to  the  rim,  this  construction  affording  a  wheel 
adapted  to  transmission  of  power.    Compare  badial  spoke. 

tia,  n.  A  wire  or  other  tension  member  connecting  two  points  In  a  struc- 
ture.   See  STAY. 
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tIffhtoBar.  Any  device  for  tightening  a  stay  wire,  but  preferably  restrlctea 
to  tighteners  of  types  that  do  not  inyolve  cutting  the  wire.     Compare 

TUaiTBDCKLB. 

tnetor  Beitw.  A  propeller  placed  In  front  of  a  rehlcle,  bo  that  it  pulls  in* 
stead  of  pushes  it  through  the  air. 

tnTallBff  apa^df  a.  £fame  as  olidino  8pbed«  which  Bee;  also  used  to  refer 
to  tne  maximum  speed  of  an  aeroplane. 

trlplana,  n.     An  aeroplane  with   three  main  surfaces.     Compare  biflaitSj 

OOUBLl  MONOPLAMB^  Ofld  MOMOPLAMB. 

tsoahotdal,  tm'hoyd-Al,  a.  A  term  coined  by  Hargraye,  a  trochoidal  plane 
being  defined  by  him  as  "a  flat  surface,  the  center  of  which  moves  at  a 
uniform  speed  in  a  circle,  the  plane  being  kept  normal  to  the  surface 
of  a  trochoidal  waye,  haying  a  period  equal  to  the  time  occupied  by  the 
center  of  the  plane  in  completing  one  reyolotlon.*' 

tiu&lraoKla.  A  deyice  with  a  right  and  left-hand  screw  for  tightening  wire 
ties  and  stays.     Compare  tiqhtenbb. 


ulforaa  pitoli.  In  an  aerial  propeller  a  yarying  angle  of  blade  surface  from 
hub  to  tip,  so  that  all  portfons  of  the  blade  tend  to  advance  through 
the  air  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.    See  pitch  and  btbaioht  pitch. 

«p-wlBd«  adv.    Movement  in  a  direction  directly  against  the  wind.    Compara 

DOWN-WIND. 


▼avtloal  mddar.     A  vertically-placed  rudder  for  steering  in  horlaontal  direc- 
tions.   Compare  hobuontal  bdddbb. 


wAkBb  ft.  The  trail  of  disturbed  air  left  by  a  moving  aerial  vehicle,  invis- 
ible, but  in  a  way  resembling  the  wake  of  a  ship  in  its  effect  upon  other 
vehicles  that  pass  into  it.    Bee  wash. 


n.  Lateral  oscillations  of  air  sent  out  from  the  sides  of  an  aerial 
vehicle-  Invisible  as  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing  except  by  their  effect 
upon  adjacent  vehicles.    Bee  wakb. 

wlB#  arc,  n.  The  arc  of  movement  of  a  flapping  wing.  Bee  tlatfihq 
FLIGHT  and  obmituoptbb. 

bar.    A  longitudinal  strengthening  member  in  a  wing  or  aeroplane* 
'running  from  tip  to  tip  and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  ribs.     Bee 

BIB8. 

wing  givdarv  n.  Same  as  wing  bar,  excepting  that  it  usually  implies  a 
more  elaborately  built-up  construction. 

wtng  plaiif  n.  The  outline  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane  surface  viewed  from 
directly  above  or  below. 

wlBff  BaettoBu  The  fore-and-aft  curvature,  to  the  path  of  movement,  in  tho 
sections  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane.    Bee  abboplane,  bllipse^  hypbbbola, 

and  PABABOLA. 

wlBf  aldd.  A  small  runner  under  the  tip  of  o  wing  to  protect  It  from 
damage  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground.     Compare  wing  wheel. 

wtng  tip.  The  extreme  outer  end  of  a  wing,  often  made  movable  or  capable 
of  warping,  to  control  lateral  balance.    Bee  ailbbon  and  wing  wabpinq. 

wing  warptnir-  ^  system  of  maintaining  lateral  balance  by  differential 
twisting  of  wing  tips,  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the  austenslon  on 
one  side  and  decrease  it  on  the  other. 

wing  whmelL  A  small  wheel  under  the  tip  of  a  wing  to  protect  it  from 
damage  by  coming  la  contact  with  the  groond. 


OHAPTEB  FIFTEEN 

FLIGHT  RECORDS 

Much  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  various 
records  that  have  been  made  with  flying  machines^ 
for  which  reason  there  is  herein  presented  in  tabu- 


PiODBi  3S4. — DlMnmmatle  Couparlionc _ 

Damont  UoDoplua;   B;  Bltrlot   lionoplui*;    0,   Cnrtlaa   Btplans;   i>,   Volaln 
BIpluia ;  S,  B.  B.  F,  If ooopUa* :  f,  Antolnatt*  iMcopUiM ;  O,  Wrlgbt  BlplaiM  t 
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lar  form  the  most  complete  record  yet  published 
of  such  flights,  together  with  maps  of  the  more  im- 


ChAQDcl.  Tbe  B<niloBii»-Folkitoiw 
lllgbt  baa  Dot  been  aceam^labad,  but 
D  priw  la  offered  for  It 


portant  cross-country  trips. 
Of  the  latter,  the  greatest 

.     ,  ,  .  .  ■       ■>  Fiona*    286.  —  Varman 

interest    perhaps    attaches      *ii«hta,  cbaiom  to  Btkeim^ 

^  ^  and  Cbalona  to  snlppaa. 

to  Bleriot's  crossing  of  the  ' 

English    Channel    with    his    re- 
markable   little    monoplane    (see 
Figure  265),  Henry  Parman's  first 
"trip  from  Chalons  to  Kheims  and 
then,  at  a  later  date,  from  Chalons 
to  Suippes  (see  Figure  266)  ;  Count 
de  Lambert's  flight  with  a  Wright 
biplane  from  Juvisy  to  Paris  (see 
Figure  267),  Paulhan's  flight  from 
London    to    Manchester,    Curtiss' 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
'"*""  *"''         and  Captain  Roll's  round-trip  flight 
across  the  English  Channel  and  Hamilton's  flight 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  retxim. 


In  the  tabular  hiatory  that  follows  are  given 
the  full  particulars  of  every  flight  of  special  impor- 
tance or  interest  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 
of  1909.  Subsequent  to  this  date  there  are  ap- 
pended the  particulars  of  only  those  flights  that 
constitute  new  records,  those  that  have  occupied 
an  hour  or  more,  those  that  have  involved  a  speed 
and  distance  substantially  equivalent  to  this  time, 
and  those  which  have  resulted  in  fatality. 
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FIODUB  209. 


It  was  originally  the 
author's  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  chronicle  every 
flight,  however  brief  in 
duration,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing it  is  the  fact  that  aero- 
nautical development  has 
progressed  too  fast  and 
far  for  detailed  track  to  be 
kept  of  every  minor  flight 
— the  attempt  to  record 
which,     now,     might    be 

fairly  likened  to  an  attempt  to  tabulate  every  run 
of  all  automobiles  in  the  world  when  this  allied 
industry  had  reached  something  less  than  its  pres- 
ent great  development. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  reasonably  thor- 
ough investigation,  the  pres- 
ent total  distance  flown  is 
mounting  up  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  4,000  miles  a  week 
(chiefly  in  France)  and  the 
aggregate  is  well  past  the 
200,000  mile  mark. 

In  all  this  flying  there 
have  befallen  only  eight  fa- 
tal accidents,  and  in  each  of 
these  cases  it  is  more  or  less 
clearly  evident  that  the  un- 
fortunate result  was  due  to 
some  preventable  careless- 
ness or  recklessness  rather 
Fxouu  270.  than  to  any  inherent  danger 


inseparable  from  the  reasonably  judicious  use  of 
the  new  vehicles  of  the  air. 

For  example — as  is  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
in  the  table — the  first  accident,  in  which  Lieutenant 
Selfridge  of  the  United  States  Army  was  killed, 
occurred  during  the  first  fiight  of  a  Wright  ma- 
chine after  the  propellers  had  been  lei^hened  from 
Sy2  feet  to  9  feet,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  pre- 
vious speed  of  38  miles  an  hour  to  40  miles,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  the  demands  of  a  govern- 
ment test.  Unfortunately,  the  lengthening  of  the 
propellers  was  done  without  providing  the  proper 
clearance  between  their  tips  and  the  wire  guys  to 
the  vertical-rudder  struts,  with  the  result  that  one 
of  these  was  chopped,  a  propeller  blade  broken,  and 
the  machine  careened  to  the  ground  by  the  now 
unbalanced  drive  of  the  other  propeller  and  the 
effect  of  the  loosened  vertical  rudder. 

The  next  accident,  in  which  Eugene  Lefebvre 
lost  his  life,  was  also  due  to  a  Wright  machine, 
which  was  making  its  ^xst  trial.  The  machine  was 
flying  very  close  to  the  ground  and  the  smash  was 
not  so  violent  but  what  the  operator  might  have 
escaped  serioiis  injury  had  not  the  motor  happened 
to  break  loose  and  fall  upon  him.  Eye  witnesses 
of  the  affair  assert  that  the  forward  elevator 
seemed  to  come  loose,  appar^itly  because  of  hur- 
ried or  careless  assembling. 

The  third  fatal  accident  in  the  history  of  power- 
driven  heavier-than-air  machines  was  even  more 
than  the  foregoing  due  to  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  rather  than  to  a  necessarily 
dangerous  situation.  In  this  case,  Captain  Ferdi- 
nand Ferber,  of  the  French  Army,  had  brought  his 
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Voisin  biplane  safely  to  the  ground  and  was  run- 
ning on  the  wheels  of  the  alighting  gear,  when  one 
of  the  wings  tipped  down  and  upset  the  machine 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  operator  was  struck  by 
the  motor.  Ferber  walked  about  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  not  thought  to  be  badly  hurt,  but  soon 
died  from  internal  injuries. 

The  fourth  fatality,  in  which  Fernandez  was 
the  victim,  was  clearly  due  to  carelessness,  the  un- 
fortunate aviator  ignoring  the  protests  of  his 
mechanician  and  going  aloft  in  a  biplane  of  his 
own  make  (somewhat  resembling  the  Ourtiss) 
with  a  control  wire  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  string. 
The  string  broke,  and  the  fall  was  inevitable. 

Leon  Delagrange,  who  was  the  first  to  meet 
death  in  a  monoplane,  likewise  paid  with  his  life 
for  an  avoidable  disregard  of  most  elementary  me- 
chanical principles.  His  last  machine  was  a  Bleriot, 
designed  for  a  speed  of  about  30  miles  an  hour  with 
a  light,  22-horsepower  Anzani  motor.  But  Dela- 
grange, against  Bleriot's  advice,  substituted  a  heav- 
ier, 50-horsepower,  Gnome  motor,  and  produced  a 
speed  of  45  miles  an  hour.  On  top  of  this  he  re- 
moved from  the  frame  some  struts  he  thought  un- 
necessary, and  the  pressure  of  the  wings,  which 
sagged  tiie  frame  bars  apart  with  the  machine  on 
the  ground,  crushed  them  together  in  the  air.  In 
the  resulting  fall  of  60  or  70  feet,  Delagrange  had 
his  skull  fractured  by  the  motor. 

The  sixth  martyr  to  the  science  of  aviation  was 
Hubert  Le  Blon,  who  in  using  a  Bleriot  machine, 
modified  in  almost  the  identical  fashion  of  the  one 
that  killed  Delagrange,  proved  that  his  established 
reputation  for  recklessness,  both  as  a  motorist  and 


aviator,  was  not  unfounded.  Though  the  struts  in 
the  frame  were  not  remoTed,  Le  Blon's  last  flight 
was  in  a  dangerously  high  wind,  at  San  Sebastian, 
Si)ain,  and  there  is  much  probability  that  the  gyro- 
scopic action  of  the  heavy  revolving  motor  tore  it 
toose  from  its  light  attachments  in  executing  a  short 
turn.  Le  Blon  fell  with  the  machine  into  shallow 
water,  and,  apparently  stunned  by  the  fall,  was 
held  tiiree  feet  beneath  the  surface  for  about  eight 
minutes  before  he  could  be  reached.  Drowning  was 
the  direct  cause  of  death. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  seventh  fatal  accident,  to 
young  Michelin,  of  France,  was  careless  flying  in  a 
wind,  near  obstacles. 

Considering  the  present  total  mileage  of  flight 
accomplished,  the  infancy  of  the  science  and  the 
dangerous  unnecessary  risks  that  have  been  fool- 
ishly taken,  it  is  fairly  to  be  held  that  the  showing 
of  safety  for  the  aerial  vehicle  compares  favorably 
with  the  earlier,  and  even  with  the  later,  periods 
of  much  longer  established  developments  in  various 
fields  of  practical  and  commercial  transjmrtation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  hour  flights  that  are  here 
recorded,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  today  no  less  than  forty-five  or  fifty  men  who 
have  piloted  some  eight  different  aeroplanes  in 
fights  of  this  duration. 
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